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PREFACE 



In 1974 Uia Sc^ttisli Council for Research in Education 
published Spaoe for Lemm-Cng, a thlrts'-page illustrated aceount 
of tfecent devalo^ents in open-plan s<;hooling in Scotland. The 
slx'tnonth inv8«tigabion reported In Spaae for Learning was a 
relatively new venture for the SCRE. It did not sat out to test 
a range of pre-specified hypotliases or even to survey every 
aspect of open-plan schooling. Instead, it tried to respond in 
an accesilble iBannar to soma of the questions posefl at that 
time by teachers and adtainistrators . As a piece off cBSBarcii, 
Spaae fot Learning was coioiitted to servicing a debate, ,not 
resolving it. In the event, its impact exceeded the Council's 
expectations. Within eighteen months the report had sold over 
2,000 copies (with two re^Bints) and^ in the process, had 
become recoaraended reading for students in Colleges of Edueation. 

In Sm^ah of Struatiwe utilises a similar research 
perspective. It dffawi togather a range of current educational 
Issues by Locating thOT iri Say to day work off one apan-plan 
school, ^ with Spaa3 for i&mtir^ its principle aoiiaern is to 
contribute - In a sensitising nanner - to widM disousaions 
about the problems and possibtllties of open-plan schooling. 

Thm first part - directed towards an audianse of teachers, 
parents^ students, atoiniatratcrs and arehlteota - comprises 
mn introdiictory chapter £olla%?ed by seven separate essays. 

second part - directed primarily towards the research 
e^OTiunity - outlines the study* a rationale and raethcds. 

Aahtai^t&dgmmtQ _. 

although the overall responsibility for this report 
naeessarlly rests wlUi the auUior, its preparation vrould have 
been imposgibla without the unselflih cooperation and assistanGe 
of the following teaahers , resiarch colleagues and others i 
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C AdGlman, h Ball^ Bennett, C Boag, P Boydell^ R 
Boyea, J Brunton, C Clarke, P Clift, E Coghill, M 
Cookson, M Corrie., B Cuthbertson, C Darroch, J Dickie, 
M Dilbey, B Doskrell^ D Elliot, J Elliot ^ R Gmham/ 
H Forrester, I Praser, M Fraser, A HMilton# M 
Hamilton, J Henderson, G Hudson, M Jamieson, S Kemmls, 
F Kenley, B Kleinberg^ G Lawrence, K Maclver, 1 MGRiner, 
D Medd^ J Moore, D Morrow, K Napier, M Reid, K 
RlchmGnd? W Robertson , B Sanders, M Scrimgeour^ E 
Smail, D Smith, J Smith, L anith, M Stewart, G Thorpe, 
E Welsh, 3 Wise, R Young. 

The author would also like to thank the Scottish Council 
for Research In Education for their sponsorship of this 
research I the Social Science Research Council for their 
financial assistance (Grant No HR 3455) i and Reiach Hall ii 
Lawrence RXBA for ^eir permission to reproduce archir.ectural 
drawings * 

Finally, this report is dedicated to the many pupils and 
parents wha, often anonymously, contributed their eKperiences 
and insights. 
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(vi) 

GLOSSARY OF COMMON TERMS 



All "through School a school that caters for children of 

both primary and secondary age* Schools of this kind 
are more comrnon in rural than urban areas. 

Assistant Head Teacher (early education)*,.,., a teacher who is 

given special administrative responsibility within a 
school for_ the education of children below primary 
four level (sea below) » Fomerly known as an infants' 
Mistress . 

CLASP School Type of school designed by a consortium of 

local authorities in the east midlands of England. 
The shell of the case study school (CLASP mark five) 
was created by bolting praf abricated units to a 
steel frame, CLASP designs were originally produced 
for areas troubled by mining subsidence. They require 
only shallow foundations, 

CrOSS'-teaching An attempt to break down the tradition in 

primary education in Scotland whereby each class has 
the same teacher for most^ if not all, of the school 
day* Thus in the case study school teachers would 
deliberately swop classes or take other teachers' 
classes with their own. Furthermore , they would 
justify their actions on educational rather than 
administrative grounds * 

DES (Department of Education and Science) The branch of 

central government which is responsible for education 
in England and Wales • 

EIS (Educational Institute of Scotland) The largest 

professional organisation of teachers in Scotland^ 

Froebil Certificate Teachers wito a primary 

qualification can extend their training for an extra 
year (or its equivalent) , This makes thm eligible 
to become ABBiBtmt Hmd TeaGhers. in the past many 
teachers who took this additional training also 
entered for the Froebal Certificate - a more prestigioui 
qualification offered by the Froebel Institute, 
Since 1975 the Froebal qualification has bean 
discontinued* 

Grant-aided School a school outside the fully-maintained 

Cie^ local authority) sector which receives part of 
its running costs from a central government grant. 
Its remaining costs are usually met from charitable 
sources and/or tuition fees, Approximately 1% of 
Scottish primary school children attend grant-aided 
schools, (Schools which receive no direct income 
from the state are known as indepmdent schools*) 



Independent School see Gmnt^aided Sahool. 
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Infants' Mistress see Assistant Hmd Teaah&r. 

Integrated Day .At arm which defies acGurate definition* 

Basically r it relates to forms of school org&nisatiDn 
w^hich seek to replace lock^step/ subject-specif ic 
class teaching* For instance, all the case study 
teachers gave their children a work progr^nme which 
could be followed in any order that the children 
wished. 

Local Authority Adviser h local authority official who 

has BpQcial responsibility for particular age groups 
and/or areas of the curriculmi. Essentially, he 
or she acts as the link between the schools of a local 
authority and the higher reaches of the administration 
in that authority. 

Maintained School , see Grant^aid&d SGhool* 

Open Plan School h school built to a design which does 

not include self contained classrooms, 'lypically/ 
an open plan school has fewer internal doors and 
\^ralls than a classrooni school accomodating the same 
niuaber of pupils* 

Primary One - Seven official designation of the seven 

years of primary education in Scotland. At fiva 
years of age children enter primary one. Sometimes 
the primary range is also divided into lower primary 
{Pl-3) and upper primary (P4-7). 

SED (Scottish Education Department) The branch of 

central government in Scotland which ^ among other 
things, is responsible for matters affecting priinary 
education . 

Teani-teach ing a method of teaching whereby a 'team* of 

more than one teacher shares responsibility for a 
group cf children. Team teaching is another attempt 
to break down the tradition of one class, one teacher 
(see Cros&'-iBaGhing) , 

Vertical Streaming (Also known as vertical grouping or 

family grouping.) A mode of school organisation 
whereby teaching groups comprise children whose ages 
differ by more than a year. (Vertical streaming is 
usually presented as an alternative to year grouping j 
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INTRODUCTION 



*lf structures exist It is up to the 
observer to elicit and analyse them' 

(Jean P1aget| P&yahologiBt) 

Following the publication of the Scottish Education 
Department Primax^y Mmomndum (1S65) , the educational provision 
for young children in Scotland has advanced in a number of 
directions. The emergance of new specialisms, the transforma- 
tion of existing schemes of work and the build-up of resources 
foi *slow learners* have all been the subject of detailed 
discussion and reeoimendation , Assoaiatad with these organisa- 
tional and curricular changes there has bean an equivalent 
movement towards rethinking thm aducativa environment that 
contaiiis tham* The architactural label ^open plan' has often 
been used to characterise such trends, Yet^ the link between 
the educational and architectural usage of these terms is 
rather weak and implieit. The work of teachers and arohitects 
tends to be surrounded by an atmosphara of appreheneion^ 
diffidence and a^iguity. In both spheres, theory and practice 
remain unable to integrate their respective understandings and 
experiences. 

Until recently, attCTipts by researchers to overcome this 
separation of theory and practice have been hindered, even 
foiled, by the abaenae of suitable two-way comnunication 
channels* In the past, questions posed by practitioners have 
been obscured or trivlalised by the specialist processes and 
languages of educational research. Not surprisingly, the 
answers offered by researchers frequently turned out to be 
inadequate I incomprehensible, or irrelevant* 

^nginm of Px^ojeat 

In 1973-74 the SCRE began to address this problem and produced 
Spaa0 for Learning g an inforaativ© account (written by Malcolm 
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Corrie) of 'teaching and learning in some Scottish open plan 
primary schools'. Given the success of this initiative^ the 
Council sought outside financial support for its extension. 
Unfortunately/ however, various economic, administrative and 
financial problems intervened, j For example, the inmilnent 
reorganisation of local government in Scotland meant that it 
was unusually difficult to davelop school-abased research 
programmes extending beyond May 1975. The officials and elected 
bodies which could give their approval for such research had 
not yet come into being. For this and other reasons Malcolm 
Corrie moved on to an alternative project and the open-plan 
research prograimne was reluctantly allowed to lapse . 

k new possibility emerged towards the end of 1974, in 
September of that year the lower primary departanent of a 
Scottish grant-aided school (ie, a school outside the local 
authority system) moved from an old classroom building into a 
newly-constructed open plan annsKG. Following diacussions with 
his colleagues.^ the headmaster of the school approached the 
SCRE with the suggestion that the new building might ha a worthy 
research topic* Somewhat to the headmaster's surprise = but 
also with' his active support - th& offer was speedily processed 
and within a matter of weeks an application for research funds 
was submitted to the Social Science Research Council in London* 
The TDropoaed twelve-month investigation - 'A Case Study of a 
New Scottish Open Plan Primary School* - aventually began on 
April 1st, 1975. 

Aim& 

The case study research strategy was first outlined in an early 
information sheet? 

' Initially # the study will build upon topics suggested 
by the school staff and other interasted people (eg, 
parents, IMls, toe architects)* Later, the staff 
will be invited to cotmnent/ during the course of the 
investigation, upon interim and provisional research 
reports* Finally, to preserve the integrity of the 
school and the researcher, prior and mutual agreemant 
will be est^lished pr. to the p^lication of any 
material that might tmiarge from the study'* 

As this quotation suggests, tiie research aimed to be (i) selective, 
(ii) collaborative, and (ili) mutually acceptable, ly these 12 



pyobl«ii m£mmA earlier, 

Ci) Tmam tfte Qutstt thtri ms nm LTitmnti.Qn to diicribi or 
aiitlys^ avi^ aip^at life in an ^pen*-plaii school, tojie^ -* 
m$l^Qtm& ii th^ r€sear^h pr©eeed€d ^ite ol^o^eri to ©1 

(^ptn-plan^ iChoQltiij in general* iush^ tlie isaays in thta 
riport sE^f ^or« iiiue^egritred than aehool-aentred. Their 
priinary ^oncirin Is to illiMinatp Ui^ Mineral through an 
analysii of ^ygeifda* 

Cii> Tha decl^i^» to seek the partieipanta ' eonftseints on 
preliminary drafts of tte report ar^ae fjroia a beltaf that 
aducatioaal reaasJ^ah can gain a gre^t dial ivam the iMlghti 
aiid i5£3pariwae^ edu^atioml psaeiiitionira ^ eipeelallif tlo^e 
^ho mxk in ^rmm o£ aevelssaant and innova^ian, to tha extent 
tha-t BCh&olm bms^r bmnt s£ educational shangt, classropm 
practice ii usual ly mx^ responsive to QUtsifla pressures than 
educatioml ifsaia^gh* For instMoe # tisear^hars may or majr 
not Dhcs^e to fca fully ware of the ecluQatlanal cansequaneea 
of ohajTigaa in the bArtli irafce, T^aotiiri^ hotrfwer , have no mmn 
optioni th^y tia^r^ to aijugt to the ehangas whithex ttiBy 
iMdeifstarmd thOT o^ not- In a geiiral sinsej this places 
ris^archars and fc^aohe^s on opposite mi&m of the theo^/ 
praottci di^id^. Raseatahexs teiid to bs ar*ioulate oJ^Ut 
praotice' but lnoOTpatert i?t p^aciiic«e whesraas taaohers tend to 
be aomsetent iPi p^aotios but inaattculat© c^Qtdi praotioe, 
Fortunately^ tfcasf pirspeotivei are eomplmentary* Thus^ tl^ 
essays if% tlais rejo^t atttmpt to ffle.^ga the mkLlLB of researoheri 
aiid praatitioners by making eKpLioit an4 ao^saslhle some off tha 
Ideal ana pffaetic^i that have de^iloped alopg^ide the grovm^i 
of opeii^plart sehocling* 

(iii) Tt^^ 0ua*antee o± mutiaal agrewant over puhliQation 
helped to initiate a ralationahti opin-neB^ betv^aen tiie 
researcher and th« achool. The allied galley of si^mlttifig 
Interin rep^rta alio helped in this reipeat* loth stsrateglea 
priVinti4,tlai w^«£^eh©r * i wnce^ns from drifting too far Cmm 
tiose ^f pieactitioriiri. In turin, th© school *s acGeptancft 
of Idiese is^aya at the of research mtrely a Jilnw 
aliiaent In dialcffiai that hafi oem^naed almost fifteen months 



Con&onmm with toilAtf tHa^t $3Lwmtimml mBmwch ih^euld 
mm& muoti closer to tht vrorld cf the is^ia^hs^ a»i pu^iL , the 
ojirL-plw studrv built rmn^ a timeta^li of i^hDoUlaeid 
fiildworjc, initanci^ over a ten la^n^ pirlo4 betw^een 

April X97S and Pebma^ the tese^^de^ spirit ai\r€nty days 

at: tlii saae^-^st^ady' schocl observing ^ iftte^nrtewtrig and Vf siting. 
The j^^mhitiimt di ths^ research time ^^^as tale^ up witti tlbs 
afiai^aii of r%^uttif the c^lleetlora Mterlal from ottxer 
BC^nrmm (tooki ^ jou^nali) i and tlii pr^pa^^ation aaid pradiictlon 
o£ tlie final tepprt* 

Tj%a Identity off ttie ca^i-study isho&a laas been dtliberately 
omitxid rtom tm^ rejo£*t, rn thi^ ©.ntlyiis of open-plan 
achealing, l.ta rlMii is not &o naueh & sectet as irrelev^anci. 
iimiXarly # tout fc?a different reasons , tetaheare' and pupils V nasea 
have been clmin^id , 2n so tmJ^ ai alL ttae t:aachers and pupils In 
tn$ case-sttxdy s^lio^l ware olierved,- all th«i contributad 
the ^aaaaifOlm* Hence, to lighligbt ths actions or words ai 
orme person rattxer ttian anothw ii ooMidtj^ii to be miaiiading 
iff not dn%^iiiQt*i, 

Th$ Ca&m Study SoTnoot 

Th# itiQ^y epen-pla^ anaeKe r^fe^red to in this 

rejor-t aen^tweted u^ing tht CLASP sy^ttin of ind-ystrialised 
idool iDutiainy , Tha o^riginal intentlo-n v^as to p^oydda elasi 
ba^is arid aoiiMu.3iiZ a^ia^ for si^htae^ ^la^-gEoujpi of tw^inty- 
fii/a childJT&Ji b^ti^^itrt agee cf five mS. tAgh*, Howei^i^; :by 
th« tlma it opened in Si;pte«ber 1974, the nm biiliaing also 
hoiased aoBae of ^he primary" tarn: ni3ie--:year-al(i) chiltean. 

This atom f JTOte a siparate deciaiom -to ^aclTaoe thi overall 
school ^01 1. Thi mtiTgei of csU^ies Chat fclioiffed from i:hts 
reduction also ^aant that the average si^a off tlii jrimaafy thiee 
and feu*' eiasgea ^ai nearer thirty tt%m t^^nty-^fiy^e pupils. 

Eliding its ftxat year tl»i opeii-pliri aann^xe mm ataifed by 
fighteen class taache^s# t*^o aeals'tam 111^^^ friachears (o^i of 
^hoa W0 als© a oLws teacher) r oae ffTill-tdmp gym teacher and 
two part-tiffla teaelsrs of craft and loiisio, In addition^ tliree 
fuil-time aujciliariw assisted tot cLass tmalsra trfith their 
cJajf to day ^&xk^ routine aamlnlstratlon cf the open-plan 
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buildin': wai shared by the two assiitant head teachers who, 
in tarni liiisea tp^itii the (mala} heaS teaeher af the prlw ^ ' 
dapartaa^nt md the headmaatey sf the entire school* 

. Thm fact that tho open-plan annexe i^as part of a grant-* 
aided ichool mads it stand oiat fa?om local authority p^imai^ 
sahooli in two ways that are relevant to Uiis report. First # 
its pupils vere toaw almost entirely ttam professional 
faaiilies* Second^ it operated wltiiout the support of local 
authority advisers* In praotlce, thla latter state of affairs 
mearit that the eduoational polloy of tihe opan-plan antiaK© 
derived auoh mora from internal achool*-based disouSEion than 
froa external deciiions taken at ttis Iseal authority level. 

In S&a^oh of Sttmatw^e 

Wthough witten independently ^ the agaays in thip report 
share a anifying Jaature, Each one ffocumas on the CTergent 
rationale or itruature of open-plan sahoaling. In this content 
the tam *atruottire' raftrs to the vay in which the aeparate 
but related elements of a sehool Ceg^ cucriculiMa^ methods, 
design, administration) can ba ewi^aged - in theory or in 
praotioa - as oonprising a oaherent but flynamic syatea. Thus 
the removal of dosr^ and walls does not signal a move towards 
•unatruotiired- education. Ratter, it foreshadows a ahange from 
one 3cinfl of structure to anotiier* ^en-plan schools aspire to 
a logie of their own. They are not ill-aesorted aggravates of 
broken-down classrooms* Their aim is to be different^ not 
degenerate. 

Just as the oaae-study school oaina to taCTis with the 
potentialitiaa of working in an opeft-plan setting, so thaie 
essays try to cone to terms with the compleKitjLes of contemporary 
schooling, 

Outt%m of E$say€ 

rhe first two essays provide an historical conteKt * 
Beaoming an Open Tlan Sohoot desorlbea the evants, controversies 
and decisions that surrounded the design, and inauguration of 
the casa-atudy building* The seoond essay (Open Flan Sahcols 
Paat and B^mamtJ takes a wider view and pin-points some of the 
social and eduoattonal faetors which have influenced school 
design in Scotland over the last three hundred years. 
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issayi th^ree to six ppobe vax-ieus aapects of life in the 
case-study sehool. M^et Days at Safwot diicuises some of the 
tachniquea off teachiiig in an opan-plan sitting by exloring the 
initial eehool eHperiences of one alais of five-year-oldi. The 
fourth teaay (ThB Cam of Mieeinff Chairs) inyeetigates the 
relationship between teaching techniques and material resources* 
Specifically^ it coniiaers the widely-held nation that a moderni 
primary school can be organised around lees than one chair per 
pupil. All VOTk and no Play? (eagay fi^e) examines the 
changing character of tha primary school curriculum by 
concentrating on a group of teachers vrho wanted to abolish the 
conventional distinction between work and playt The siscth 
assay (EpiBOde^ of Sahool Life) rounds off this section by 
giving a descriptive account of a day in the life of a pupil, 
a teacher and a class. As sucb, it augnants the ideas 
contained in Fip&t DayB at Sohoot. 

The final and concluding essay CThm Logic of the Open Flan 
Sohool) brings together the preceding aoeounts. Its purpose is 
L^o-fold, First it identifies and interrelates some of the 
hiitorioal events, educational assuniptions and practical 
constraints tiiat^ taken together, hava created the form of 
educational organisation known as open-plan schopling. Second^ 
it underlines toe fact that any open-plan school is not a static 
entity but a finely balanced dynamic relationship between sete 
of beliefs and practices. As such open-plan schooling is 
always ohanging in response to new events / new escperiences and 
new ideas* 

Thus, the last essay attempts siniply to explain the 
mergence of open-plan schooling, not to justify it in any 
particular form. Whather Or not open-plan schools are a 'good 
thing' is something that research cannot demonstrable by itself* 
To the entent that goodness is also related to varying moral and 
social standards^ it cannot be ambiguously deduced from the 
application of a research technology, Ultiinately, the value of 
open-plan schooling is a matter for the coMriunity to decide, 
not the researcher* The essays in this report may assist in 
that decision making, they cannot replace it. 

17 12th February 1976. 
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BECONtNG AN OPEN PLAN SCHOOL 



'Of cQUfie tvtp^ social inthropologlst 
fecogntiti tfiat ioctttlts Mist within 
a mattrlal conttxt * * * But lucfi coiattxt 
is not sImpTy a passlvi batkeloth to 
sptlil llfti tN eonttKt Itself Is a 
ioclal product and 1$ itself "itructursd"* ' 

(Edmynd Leich» Antfwpctogi&t^) 



dBcisionB that Jmlp&d to et^B ttm m^Mteatt^e cmd 
o^gmiBaticn of a nm SMitiah opm plm pi^mo^ school* 

ni€ official and s^i'-Qf flelal litwature on opaa^fLan schools 
makts constant rafe^snce to Uie prablrai faatd by tiaahsrs mvLng 
into such ntw settingii, For %umpXm, ti^e srsport of m Dli su^ay 
in 1971-72 liioludaa tti© follciwing reoooEmwdation i 

*^achMs (par tloulavly but not only haad taaohars) -who 
are to ba transferred ta buildings ihould haV@/Uii 
dsporttmity to visit ^^qqIb of similar dMlgn aAd, If 
pessUle^ their om nw sohool bsfor^ it is ocoufledr 
sa that ttiay aay aiera ramdlly p^apwa for the changa* . 

Bk^li^ly, an Eli r^^t on O^mn glan grtoary gehool (1972) 
suggested that •whaneviir iposaible ad hoe in- s©rvloa training 
cewssi should be mads avalliALi to teachers on mppoLtitmmt to 
eptn-plmn dohools* and that * Collages of Iducation ^hoiild prepare 
students «.« for i^ploymsnt in opsn-»plan sahooli* by using the 
'a^ertlie and knoiiledga of teaahars tiqperianoad in such eohoolsS 

This ej^rassed ooneern i^out the noyalty of opan'^pLan 
schoolliif bsoasi^ a topl^ for part ef this ras@arch« It was 
deeldsd to eapltallse upon the 'esgpertlse ^d IcnQ^ledge o£ 
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taaahars' by aallacting and ^apo^ting the experiences of those 
who had participated in the changeover fraa the old to the new 
buiidingi. Thus, this account not only documents a sequenee of 
events but also preeenta thm pafetieipants' views on the signlfl* 
aanoe and value of thm change stratsgies that were followed « 

In th0 degiming 

^e origins of open-plan annexe can be traced back to 
1967 when a decision was taken to amalgamate two all*- through, 
grant-'aidad; single sex .schools. M^ough theis two schaols shared 
a ccoamon nmm and origin, l^^eir main buildings occupied ^ree 
sites more than a mi la from each other* The initial idea 
subsequently realised ^ was for the two separata parts of the 
girls ^ school to be tranaf erred to the more eKtensive boys* 
campus. J^t that time, tiie respective school staffs had very 
little contact with each other. In particular , the mesAers of 
thi primary departments had evolved different echoes of work ar J 
patterns of organisation. 

€iven ^e fact that overall pupil nunberE were to remain 
game befrre and aftejr -Uie merger, the provision of new buildings 
on the boys* campus was an inmediate concern. However , until 
higher-level decisions had been taken as to the extent, naturei 
looatlon and financing of the new acaonmodation, much of the 
early school-based discussion was couched in very general termi. 
A working party was convened by the head teachers of the boys* 
and firie' schools to explore these and related issuep. Mter a 
period of fruitful discussion working party eventually met 
leis ^d less frequently. ~ As one mmber pointed out, its continued 
progress was impeded by a 'lack of something to bite on'. 

In 1971 decisions began to crystallise. The prjjsary staff 9 
were officially infemed of the development plans « These 
included Uie modification of the eKisting prima^ building 
(built in the 1930i) and Uie construction of a CL^F open^^plan 
annaxe far tha younger children* K nine person 'Briefing Panel' 
was set up to retain overall planning responsibility* its 
m^o^arshlp coaprised the two infants' mistresses , five other 
glass teachers , the head of the boys' prima]^ department and| 
as chairman, the hea^istress of Uie girls' school. The Briefing 
Panel met foraally on seven occasions between June and December 
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1971, Its w©rt BmcmpMmmA tw© broad areas i (1) the pMpawtion 
of a detailed xmi% for the architeetsj and (2) tha formulation 
of organliational plani and educational policy for thm new 
buildings . 

By tiie svupipaer of 1971 the Briefing Panel agreed toat the new 
•lower prifflary' aecOTiociatlon should follow a •single storey 
honeyoonto plan* and that it should provide teaching bases and 
coffimunal areas for eighteen groups of twenty^five children 
Cie, six groups for each year frra Priaary One to Prima^ Three), 
This last decision revised an earlier decision by the head 
teachers* working party tiiat the new building should provide for 
the first four years ©£ ^e prtaary department. 

Although tibie Briefing Panel aooepted prior decision to 
•go open-plan' its m^^eri shared considerable uncertainty ^out 
the educational practicalities of such an Innovation, indeed , 
the absence of detailed plans at this stags mtrely heightened 
the feelings of doubt i the prospect ef a •hangar' for a school 
provoked 'strong reactloni of horror' among tiie rest of tiie 
staff* To confront these feelings, the architects and the head 
teachers of the two schools made contact wltiii the CLASP head^ 
quarters in Nottingham and^ as a oonseguence^ were invited to 
visit a new open-^plan CLASP school in the same county. Later ^ 
the two infants' mistresses and two otoer class teachers mada a 
similar trip. In tiie event, tills Angle-Scottish contact proved 
a turning point. An opportunity to meet otiier practitioners and 
to witness a similar open«plan school in operation enrt)led these 
senior teachers not only to overcome tteir own doi^ts, but, 
equally important, to answer the practical questions possd by 
their more apprehensive colleagues - 

Ec^ly Ptms 

The first drawings for the new building were produced in 
October 1971 and represented an architectural Interpretation qf 
the early proposals put forward by the Briefing Panel* SiJbsequent 
drawings gradually eKpressed a more educational raphasis as 
mentoers of the Panel came to appreciate the limitations and 
possibilities allowad by the CLASP syst^ of industrialised 
building* In particular , close attention was paid to the 
disposition and orientation of the various elements of the plan, 
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For instance the Briefing Panel considertd the loeation of the 
pupil lavateries (were they within easy reach of the teaching 
areai as well as 'toe playground?) i the .size of the alass areas 
(GQUld they be expanded by deGraaeing the siie of the hone 
bases?) I the availability of storage space (what was the optia™ 
balance between centralised and class-based facilities?) i and 
iAe extent of toe hall (could it be realigned or expanded to 
incorporate one of the adjacent project areas?) . 

A series of outside visits also began during this period. 
By the time the building was eventually occupied^ only three 
teachers (out p£. twenty) had not been inside another open*-plan 
school* (Most of them had been on official visits^ some had 
made private arrangements, and a few had attended open-plan 
schools as part of their teacher training,) These ^outside 
visits were sometimes reciprocated. The headmistress of the 
Nottingh^shire CLASP school also spent a (planning) weekend 
in Scotland* 

The most compleK questions discussed by the Briefing panel 
arose from the last of its tasks: the formulation of educational 
policy. In essence i the debates reverberated around two 
questions! (1) should the lower primary timetable be extanded 
to incorporate a lunch break (at that time both contributing 
schools sent their children home at one o'clock)? (2) Should 
the open-plan classes be formed on the basis of year groupings 
(as used by the boys' school) or should they follow the pattern 
of the girls' school and include children from more than one 
annual intake? 

The minutes of one of the panel meetings fai-Uifully records 
the tone and substance of tihe debates i 'Views were widely 
divergent on the desirability of extending the school day beyond 
the dinner interval and also on the allied questions of open-plan 
and vertical streaming'. As indicated, these differences of 
opinion related to pre-existing patterns of organisation. The 
representatives of the girls' school hoped to retain vertical 
streaming while Uie teachers from ttie boys' school saw the 
provision of dining facilities in the new building as a means of 
dividing thm school day into smaller units of time* 
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To the extent that the meoiseffs of the Briefing Panel 
aligned thenaselvee on the basis of thei^ eKisting school 
allegiances these debates were as much about »thOT' and *us* as 
they were about different patterns and priorities for primary 
education. Various alternative solutions to these problems 
were debated at length but a satisfaetory compromise susoessftilly 
eluded the Briefing Panel, In the meantime, an outside decision 
to feed older children in the new building meant that dining 
facilities were^ in fact^ incorporated in the plans, Neverthelesi, 
the original points of Gontention remained unresolved. Gradual ly^ 
it became clear that, taken individually, the issues could not 
be resolved through compromise i there were no halfway positions 
that could be adopted. 

In this atoosphere of impasse an' appeal was made to a higher 
authority within the school. Following joint discuisions between 
the chairman of the Briefing Panel and the headmaster of the 
boys' school (who was also head-designate of the combined schools), 
the debate was foreclosed in favour of a 't^porary' solution. 
It was decided that the new open-plan building should follow a 
systra of year grouping (as preferred by the boys' sohool) while, 
at the mmm time, retaining a shortened day for the children in 
primary one and two (as preferred by the girls' school). 

Taking Shape 

The following eighteen months were relatively quiescent. 
The Briefing Panel was disbanded and the architects, surveyors 
and contractors were left to prepare for the construation phaaa 
that began in the su^er of 1973, Over this period the school- 
based arrangraents ware handled infomally by the two infants ' 
mistresses and the head of Uie boys' primary department - all of 
whom were to retain their responsibilities when the new building 
vjas opened. Most of their joint attention was focussed upon the 
selection of equipment, furniture and fittings. 

The most crucial planning decision at this time hinged upon 
the optimum allocation of tables and chairs for each class area. 
This last issue arose in the conteKt of a wider debate. There 
is a school of thought in primary education which holds that a 
class of children do not need a full complement of chairs and 
t^les since a proportion of the class will always be engaged 
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on noii'-gitting activities or working outiida mm teaching area. 
imatev€£ the adueatienal merits of this ideat it offers a very 
strong finaneial indueOTenti money ■ttat is saved from a global 
furniture allowance can then be spent on other it^s (eg, storage 
trolleyei work benehea, display soreens) , In pragtice toe power 
of this financial logic helped to tip the balance. It was 
decided to order lufficient chairs and tables for only lixty 
per cent of tiie expected population of the new building. 

As the amalgamation date inexor^ly approaohedi a new sense 
of urgency entered tte discuiiioni about the new building. 
Sroall-soale but essential arrangCTents needed to be agreed and 
implemented. In F^ruary 1974 (ie, six months before malgamatlon) 
the hea^aeter of the boyi» school let up a new lower prtoary 
working Party which raasalned In existence until May 1975. This 
eight^peraon cojraittee was an extended version of the informal 
triumvirate whioh had existed up to ^at time. 

The agenda of the Working Party's first meeting indicates 
the range of tasks that still remained to be eonslderedi 

(1) Building: talephontsi fire alarmi bellsj furniturei 

blinds/curtains I clocks. 

(2) Orgwiieationi allocation of staff, pupils and baaesi 

names of classes i rules and regulations i fire drill i 
reguisitloni stock, stationeryi textbooksi timet^lai 
specialist staff i Intervals! use of hall/dining roomi 
library (use of supervision)! plans for rCTSovali 
r medial worki auxiliaries! care of f^rici access 
for pupils I coittaunicatlon Witt parents re opening i 
currlculm planning i coordination of worki supervision 
of lunch and play time; organisation of display areas? 
pianos , 

(3) Eunning of D&pmMmt: assemblies! Qonmimloatlon with 

staff and parents! registers i attendance sheets i 
reports I confidential records i care and charge of 
equipment (TV, tape-recorder, radios, record players 
etc) ; use of building ©utwith school hours. 

At a later stage the Working Party also outlined tiie general 
and specific responsibilities of tiie three auxiliaries (eg, 
supervision of the playground, recording of radio programmes, 
preparation of paper and paints) i and organised a timetable to 
suit the specialist teachers (music, craft, rMedlal and gym), 
some of whom taught elsewhere, 
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The only new plans prepared by the lower primary Working 
Party related to the landscaped play areas that were to adjoin 
the new building. Again, the diioiassions were influenaed by both 
economic and educational considerations. Although the Working 
Party was cofflmitted to the idea of specially equipped areas 
(as had bean toe case in the girls' school), it was nearer able 
to move beyond the stage of preparing sketches and models # Any 
detailed specifications and estimates had to be put aside until 
the final (actual! costs of tdie building became known. 

Moving In 

At the end of June, 1974 all the lower primary teachers at 
both schools packed their books, materials and equipment in 
preparation for the start of tem on August 20th. In early 
August, however, the opening day of the autumn term had to be 
put back a fortnight since it became clear that the new building 
would not be ready as planned* Some of the teachers did not 
learn of Uiis new develo^ent until they returned for a staff 
meeting in the week preceding thm 20th August. By then, the 
entry date required further revision* 

These new developments prompted a significant rethink of 
the plans it became in^ossible to delay the start of term any 
further. Temporary teaching arrangements were brought into 
operation. Fortunately, the building used previously by the 
lower primary departoent of the girls' school was to remain 
empty until the first of October, it was hastily reopened and 
used as short tem accommodation for the six primary two classes* 
The primary tiiree children were not so lucky* Their teachers 
drew lats and moved with their classes into the vacant ipaoasin 
the boys' school. The gymnasiian, the medical room and a cloakroom 
were pressed into service. Meanwhile, the primary one children 
remained at home for a further Wiree weeks* 

Although these bridging solutions undermined the Working 
Party's plans for a smooth phased entry into the new building, 
their affects were not entirely negative. For instanGe, the 
period of temporary accoimodation in the old buildings gave the 
primary two children and thmit teachers a chance to istabllsh 
working relationships wi-toout being faced with the uncertainties 
of an entirely new situation. 
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A further GQnsequence of Wie delays was that nuah of the 
teaehing apparatus (eg, books and equipment) remained packed 
away and relatively inaccessible. For thie reason the programme 
af work followed by the teaeheri during these early weeke 
neoessarily stressed aotivities that required a minimm ^ount 
of additional materiala- This enforeed shortage of resouroee - 
together with the limitations on space - prompted the teaahers 
to place particular emphasis upon seatwork^ especially maths and 
writing. Later, several of thm remarked that in this way ttieir 
classes had been given a 'flying start' in orugial areas of ttie 
curriculum, 

h final positive spin-off from the late start to the year 
was that toe individual PI teachers were better prepared (both 
mentally and materially) to receive their new classes. While 
the children were at home (or nursea^ school) their teachers 
prepared work eards, organised maths and reading material, and 
generally thought out what thmy were going to do when toe new 
building was finally ready. One teacher felt that this made it 
easier for the children to settle in. Two other teachers also 
indicated that the advance planning had had more long tem 
repercussions. Ten montos later (ie, when toey were interviewed) 
toey attributed toe fact that they were 'ahead' in their work 
to toe extra preparation that had been possible toe previouE 
September, Finally, one eKperienced teacher even suggested 
toat toe start of the new year had been made easier because the 
new Ghildren were five weeks older. 

Eventually, toe parents of primary one children were 
informed toat the new building would be open on Btondayi 23rd 
Septe^er, Throughout the previous weekend toa builders and 
teachers worked togetoer to render toe new annexe habit^le, 
km the carpet was laid, so toe tables and chairs were put in 
position. One week later toe primary two classes transferred 
frOT toe girls* school and toe primary torea classes crossed the 
playground from toe old building as their individual areas were 
made ready. 

By the middle of October, 1974 toe new building had become 
the sola workplace for twenty teachers, toree auxiliaries, 
seven cleaners, five kitchen staff and ^ut 470 children. 
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Contrary to expectation C'We prepared for a diiaeter that 
never happened') the transfer proved relatively uneventful. No 
major diffiGUltias interrupted the • smooth chaos* of the actual 
move: 'The children didn't turn a hair' 'They csme in and 

sat down and we never loo'ced back's The only contrary reports 
came from the three teachers who were new to the staff and from 
the primary one teachers whose class areas were flooded by a 
burst pipe shortly after the start of term, 

FipBt ReaationB 

Because of thm long period leading up to the eatgibliBiment 
of the new bvillding, seventy five per cent of thm teachers had 
at least two years warning of the move* The remaining staff 
joined the school within that period but, in every case^ knew 
about the open-plan building before accepting their appointments* 
One benefit of this advance notice was that both contributing 
schools began consciously and visibly to move towards more 
open forms of organisation. For instance, classroom doors were 
left open; children were encouraged to move about the school 
unsupervised; and corridor space was used for quiet areas or 
for painting f craft and library work, Thvtn, the children as 
well as the teachers and parents were encouraged to reflect 
upon the changes that were imminent. 

Even so, the teachers faced ttie move with ffiixed feelings. 
Esccitraent about the possibilities of such a design were 
tempered with apprehension ^out new and possibly intractable 
diffiGUltias, The maintenance of standards, the elimination of 
noise interference and the management of the opan-^ness of the new 
building were repeatedly cited in this respect. Latterly, the 
merger of two separate staffs - each viith tiheir own established 
patterns of precedent and usage - was also envisaged as a 
potential source of difficulty. 

In tiie event, many of the anticipated problOTS were much 
less prominent than e^^eated. The novelty of the open-plan 
setting^ the stop--go atoosphere at the beginning of tem and the 
urgency surrounding the actual move gave the teachers (and 
children) only limited opportunity to dwell upon any such 
difficulties. One mraber of the working party portrayed the 
staff at thLm period as 'sisters in adveriity'. Anotiier 
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pMtiaipant described thm shared feeling among the staff in the 
f ©Hewing terns i 'We were all waiting to fall off thm precice 
(but) we jolly well had to get on with it^ . 

Despite a range of teetjiing troubles (eg, repeated failure 
of tlie heating system i fire doors that would not shut? windows 
that would not open; lights ttat fused whenever the kitchen 
was in ueei and toilet handles tJiat fell off at the slightest 
hint of juvenile pressure) , the rest of t^e first term passed 
relativaly uneventfully, AltJiough the delivery of furniture 
and equipment was delayed, moat of tiie critical deficiencies 
oould be rectified using supplies from the old buildings. This 
proved eapeoially significant wito regard to the level of 
seating* All the teachers - evan those who had been in favour 
of a reduced provision - 'topped up^ their complement of chairs 
and, in some eases, raised the level to over one hundred per 
cent. 

The remaining task for iJie lower prijaa^ Working Party 
during the first year's occupation of the new building was thm 
compilation and recompilation of a 'snagging list' for 
p^resentation to the contractors and suppliers. While these 
shorteominga and deficiencies were gradually overcome, the 
completion of tiie outside adventure playground proved impossible. 
No further funds were forUiooming and the scheme was reluctantly 
allowed to lapse. 

The final organisation of the new building differed from 
the intended brief In two respects. First, it included one of 
the primary four class and second, it embodied an incipient fom 
of vertioal streaming, presence of the primary four class 

arosa from an interim decision to decrease the size of the 
overall school roll by about fifteen per cent. The ultimate 
goal (to be achieved in the lower primary building in 1976-7) 
prescribed five classes of twenty five children in primary one 
and two, and four classes of thirty in thm ranaining years of 
the primary school. For this reason the new annexe opened with 
a transitional form of organisation i eighteen classes spread 
over four years in the ratio 6i6s5il, The start of t^e 1975 
autiran tem saw a furttiar contraction (5i5t5i3), 
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The gradual emergence of a weak form of vertical streaming 
arose partly from this contraction, but also from the fact that 
two teachers did not move from their original teaching areas when 
they took new classes in ISTS^-S- Both these events meant that 
the children in primary two^ three and four began to work in 
areas originally designed for younger children. More important, 
they began to work alongside these children in conmiunal areas. 

Ironically, both of these changes took the school back 
towards forms of organisation that, after much deliberation, 
the 1971 Briefing Panel had decided to reject, 

IN RETROSPECT 

This account began by quoting the reports of two surveys, 
both of which imply that in recent years very few teachers have 
had the opportunity to 'readily prepare' for any move into a 
newly^designed school building. If this state of affairs is 
still true, then the events described above must be considered 
exceptional. They are, however, in line with what the reports 
indicate to be desirable* For this reason, if no uuier, they 
are worthy of some further general consideration, 

1, Many interpretations of educational change focus on the short 
term difficulties and constraints* By placing events in a more 
extensive time span^ this account suggests that the move into 
the new building was only a minor episode in a series of long 
term and perhaps more momentous changes. The earlier decisions 
to integrate two single sex schools, to implement vertical 
strewing and to open classroom doors may, in fact, have 
represented a much more profound reorientation of the schools' 
educational values. 

2* Although pT^lished accounts typically stress the importance 
of consultation between architects and teachers ^ they focus very 
little attention upon the attendant problems. The guiding 
assianption is that teachers know what they wanti that they can 
agree about it among themselves i and tAat they can articulate 
their requirements in architectural terms* hm this account 
indicates, none of these conditions is easily fulfilled. In 
particular # the design sequence used by educationalists may not 

SO 
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fit the conventions of architectural and building practice. 
For example^ decislona that teachers would perhaps regard as 
relatively low down on their list of priorities may, in fact, 

be pre-empted by earlier and Irreversibla decisions unwittingly 
taken by the architects* 

3. Similarly, prior discussions need not always produce consensus. 
There is always the poesibility that tiiey will generate heat 
rather than light. Mora important, differences of opinion may, 

as shown above, prove to be logically irreconcileable* 

4. There is a further architectural issue which relates to the 
difference between building an entirely new school and building 
an eKtension or replacement for an eKisting school. When a new 
school is commiesioned, ir.any of the major decisions will, 
almost inevitably, have been taken before the appointment 
staff. Thus the main problem is adminiotrative - choosing uhe 
staff to fit the new building. When, however, an eKtension Is 
to be built, the main problem is in the realm of design - 
fitting the school to toe (existing) staff, 

5. Advance educational planning is a precarious and delicate 
affair. Although it is possible to make elaborate preprirations 
for a move into a new building, such plans can never covet^ all 
eventualities. Qverplanning may create more difficulties than 
it solves* Indeed, the most crucial planning decision may be 
the identification of those issues which are to be deliberately 
neglected. 

6. ^Thile a single unrepeatable event like a coronation or 
moonshot must be planned and rehearsed to the utmost detail, 
the opening of a school is a rather different affair. In an 
educational sense it is very difficult, if not arbitrary, to 
stipulate the point at which a school has become fully operational 
since cumulated experiences offer fresh opportunities and changed 
circmastances bring new problems, 

7. The admittance of outside visitors to a new school poses 
special problMS* It is sometimes suggested - as in the DES 
report - that new schools should be free from outside visitors. 
Yet, at the iaaa time, it is also proposed that teachers should 
be encouraged to visit other •schools of a similar design'. If 
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comparable schools are built and opened at aboiat the same time, 
then both these conditions cannot be fulfilled simultaneously* 

8* Although the logical analysis of the previous paragraph may 
seem rather academic^ it has real practical consequences. For 
instanca/ what policy should a new school adopt when faced with 
requests from prospective visitors? Should it impose a twelve 
month moratorium and anxiously prepare for a 'gala* opening? 
Or should it allow speculators to attpnd its early and possibly 
fumbling rehearsals* Clearly^ toere are a number of concidera- 
tions which might InfluenGe such a decision, Fir.:.ti any new 
school cannot impose a strict ban on visitors* h constant 
succession of adults will almost certainly pass through the 
building while classes are in session - tradesmen, architects * 
commercial representatives , administrators * inspectorr? (fire as 
well as educational) and so on* Second^ visitors can be regarded 
as a resource as well as a hindrance* In certain circumstances 
an exchange of views with outsiders may help insiders to clarify 
their ideas or, better stilly to resol-ze their immediate problems. 
Third, a policy with regard to visitors will also be influenced 
by the context of the school* It will depend, for example, 
on the status of the visitors r on the locality of the school 
(it is almost impossible tu 'drop in' on ^ remote school) i 
on the size of the visiting party i on the pattern and frequency 
of previous visits i on the type of activities that take place 
within the school I and, not least, on tee collective 
predispositions of the receiving teachers . in certain schools 
it may be possible to treat visitors as a natural and 
unexceptional part of the school day whereas in other settings 
theik- presence would be surrounded with the trappings of a formal 
ceremony* VBiichever the actual case^ the open design of an 
open^-plan school ffiay# to an outsider, make unobtrusive visiting 
much more possible than in a closed classroom situation, 

Summpy 

This essay has attempted to present the precipitating events 
and aritical decisions that helped to shape the envirormaent of 
one particular ne^ school. Much more could be written, 
NeverWeleas, to thm extent that this account is concise rather 
than ancyclopaedic it may provide an accessible starting point 
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and Bome well-marked si^nuoRts for other peopJ.e contamplating 
a similar journey, Whilu it is true, of course, that otiier 
travellers will have different destinations^ it is also true 
t^at many of them will use equivalent means of transirDrt* 

Notei Besides information provided by the participating 

teachers f this essay al.eo includes information derived 
from the working parties' minutes and ^e arehifcsat'e 
planning reporte* The quotations are taken from the 
following published sources s 

Eaaeational institute for Scotland {1972) Open-plan 
Primary School ^ Edinburgh ^ EIS (mimeo) * 

Department of Education and Science (1972) 'Open-plan' 
Priioary Schools (Iducation Survey 16) # I^ndoni ©ISO* 



Ducombar 5th, 1975, 
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OPEN PLAN SCHOOLS PAST AND PRESENT 



-Structure itself occurs 1n the process of 
becoming 1t takes shape and breaks down 
ceaselessly' 

(Emlle DurkheiiTig SoGiologi&t) 



Originally^ thia esBay was pUmned a& a dmBaripiipe 
aaaoimt of ohmgeB in p^ima^^ aafwol design in Saotland 
sinoe the 1940b* Ww^the^ T&Bea^oh^ howBoev^ 
attmiian to a nin&temth amti^ vayimt of the open 
plwi idm known as thm monitoipiai systmn* Almo&t by 
ahmae^ theae inquirims revmled that the aaam study 
Bahool had aleo introduaed a moniioriat fomt of 
orgmiBation at that time* Thus^ there ia a sense in 
whiah^ for the aeaoTid tme in its history^ the oase 
study Boh^ol has 'gone open plm^^ 



h popular explanation for the mergence of ©paa-plan sohool^ 
is the.t thay a^e aheapar to build tiian oTOparable 'clmssroMi* 
schoola- h more sophistieatecl argment is that ©pen-plan schools 
represent a tacit (if not malign) conspiracy faetoeen coat- 
conscioui adtainistrators , award-seeking buildere aitd architects^ 
and progressive Cle, non-^teaching) educationalists* 

In a narrow sense toese ideas are correct* Yet, viewed 
historically, they lose much of tiieir logical force, Thmy may 
account for Uie establishment of open'-plan schools but, egually, 
they can be used to explain every other change in school design 
in icotlwd since before the Reformation. Although such analyses 
can suggest Uie sources of motive power in thm education system, 
they aare un^le to predict the actual form the systra will t^e, 
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To explaiii patterns of school practice and design in eCDnofflic or 
acaministrative trnms is rather like predicting the destination 
of a travelling motor car simply from a knowledge o£ its engine 
si^e* 

Thus, to provide a more specific aceount of open-^plan schools 
it is necessary to consider a much wider range of influences and 
events* This brief essay attempts such a task. It tries to 
distinguish and unravel some of the social^ religious ^ political, 
economic, demographic and educational factors that have helped to 
shape Scotland's el^entary and primary schools in the past and 
in the present. 

The first section (Aft^r' the E&fomaHon) discusses the 
parochial school systom that spread ttrough Scotland in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century i the second part (The 
In&iBtTial Resolution) indicates the changes that led to the 
introduction of a form of open-plan schooling in the early part 
of the nineteenth □enturyi and the final section (Opm^plOn 
ReDiaited) outlines the events that foreshadowed the reintroduction 
of a comparable school design after the Second World War. 

AFTER THE REFORMATION 

The basis for a national syst^ of schooling in Scotland 
dates from the era of the Reformation, In the religious and 
political ferment of that time, fooaal moral education was 
proposed as a means of repairing and revitalising the torn fabric 
of a disordered society* The First Book of piQCipline , a policy 
document prepared by John KnoK and others in 1560/ advocated that 
rudMentary instruction in the principles of religion should be 
offered, without regard to seK or class, to the youtA of the 
nation. Nearly ISO years elapsed before this revolutionary vision 
of universal schooling finally obtained the force o£ lawi in 
1696 tile Aat foi^ S&ttting of Sabots laid down that the Iccal 
landowners (ie^ taxpayers) were to provide sufficient funds for a 
sohbolmaBter and a ' aoroiodious ' scheolhouse in each parish* 

To Btmm eKtent Uiis hQZ brought the law into line with 
existing pradtict. Certain parishes already provided aahooling 
on the basis of earlier peraisslve legislationi and many towns 
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had maintained burgh schools since well bel^ore the Reformation* 

Prior to tha establisliment of day schools, children of the 
'iQwer orders' received their only formal instrudtion through the 
agency of the church. The ffiinister or his assistant (usually 
known as a * reader' or 'catechist') took extra Sunday services 
which were designed to extend and reinforce the teachings of the 
church. Families with additional material resources were able 
to make a more elaborate provision. Tutors and governesses 
could be employed in the home; and older boys could be sent 
away to College tie^ University) or to one of the more 
prestigious burgh schools (eg^ Edinburgh High School) , However ? 
for most young people^ secular or vocational education ramalnecj 
the responsibility of their parents or employers (often the same 
people) . 

As indicated by the Act of 1696, most parishes retained only 
one teacher and one school * If a special house was provided for 
the schoolmaster/ the schoolroom usually formed part of the same 
building* Otherwise, the churchy the home of one of the pupils, 
or some other building served as a substitute. 

Not surprisingly, the schoolhouses and schoolrooms of the 
16th century were small and sparsely furnished. The inside 
diaienslons of the house could be as small as thirty feet by 
twelve feet, ^e only furniture in the sohoolroom might be the 
seating offered by tree trunks or rough-hewn planks, (The use 
of tables, desks ^ slates and blackboards did not become widespread 
until the middle of the nineteenth century •) 

Here is how one historian has described the schoolhouses of 
that periods 

Built 1n accofdanGi with local custom^ thay ware sirnpla 
eottagaSt sometimes of one apartmant^ admetlmas a *but 
and ben' - structures of dry stonaworkp with two small 
windows and a rough deal door* The inner walls were 
clarted or smear ad with a mixture of clay and cowdung. 
The roof of undressed rafters and cross spars supportacl 
a thatching of fern, heather, or straw ... Tha floor 
was of trodden earth or clay. Tha single cottage was 
divided by a wooden parti tloni thus forniing living quarters 
for the master at one end and accommodation for the 
school at tha other. 
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auia@a ^ tht wlsdM oi th® nttlanal churghi thi loaal 
pr©sbyt©riis Wiw up rules and Regulations for the parish sehaoli 
that fill wiaiin thiir jwiidiatien. Th© schoel day and the 
achoel yaar wtr© dsrived freia th© pattarni fellewed by the 
eollagiat© (iti monastla) sahe©li of the prs-rtf^tfmatlon period, 
BchoolB \mtB Qpm t^m flawn to &mk anfl the adhool day was divided 
into two ox thtmB Bmniom wiUi at leait an hour in bttwemit 
LikQvrise, aahoali war© opmn for flv© and a half to six days p©r 
w©©k and only clos©d for about two waeks at ChristmaB and fivg 
weeks in th© guslar. 

Th© teaching mathodi ustd in the parochial sohools w©r© also 
of anoiant ecslMiastiaal derivation, Th© teaohar would read out 
the 'lesson* line by line and the sohool ahildren would respond 

individually or in unison* By these non-literate means # 
ahildren began to learn the Lord*© Prayer^ the Creed and the 
words of the more popular psalmii 

The most ©ignif ioant educational changea in the post 
Reformation period earn© in the realm of ourriouliwi, iohool tents 
had to meet the apprevi^i of th© newly establish©d ohuroh, %n 
1648 I for examplii th© ehuroh of iaotland produeed its own 
version of the Shorter eataohisBi to replace a privately produced 
edition which was felt to be theologioally suspeott This early 
textbook contained slmpl© questions and answeri of a reliflQUS 
or moral character whieh schoolohildren were expeoted to learn 
by heart (eg, V(ho craated you?! Answer i God; Of what was (sio) 
you made? Wsweri Of tti© duit of the earth*). 

Clearly, audh of what paised for instruotion in an ISth 
c©ntury ichool was repetitious i to© form and oont©nt of the 
basio lessons varied little frw day to day. Nevertheless, 
ahildren who beaam© more proficient were given a ohanoe to show 
their virtue by leading the cateohism or even deputising for the 
schooliQaster in his i^senae. Hence, any child who filled this 
role regularly beoaaa known as .thm leader or &m of th© olass - 
a term stills uied in ioottish eohoQla to describe th© most 
aoademioally saocessful pupil* 

Th© Shorter Catechism also played its part as a reading 
prMer, From 1696 it appeared with individual letters (and , 
Q niters) printed on tha cover and was widely used in that form 
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until the end of the nineteenth century. Later eaitions also 
included syllables. After children had learned to recognise 
their »letteifs» they graduated to the more complex sounds of the 
syllables and than on to the printed material inside the 
Catechism, Gradually, therefore, children began to learn from 
print rather than through the medima of verbal coMiunication, 
By the end of the nineteenth century the fir at 'R' had found Its 
plaoe as a basic elanent in the school curriculTO- 

For many children this type of rudimentary instruction 
represented the high point of their fomal schooling. Any 
additional subjects required the pupils to provide special 
equipment (books, papers and pens) and, furthermore, to raake 
supplementary parents to the schoolmaster. For these reasons, 
if no others, writing and arithmetic remained educational 
liiKurries - 

ThrQughout this period parental poverty, ou^reaka of famine, 
epidemics of disease, the seasonal dCTands of an agricultural 
economy and the reluctance of landowners to pay higher tanes all 
helped to keep school attendance and pupil achievement at a low 
level* Indeed, there is still some doubt whether every parish 
could claim the eKistence of a regularly functioning school or 
whether the related precept of universal education was widely 
accepted among Uie tax-pay ing sections of the community* 

In the context of this account, however. It is perhaps more 
important to consider what happened to the children who actually 
want to school than to argue about the overall levels of school Ing 
It would be interesting, for example, to establish the varying 
patterns of school attendance* (Did the pupils attend all day and 
every day? vmat happened during the sumner w.:en they were 
required to work on the land?) Likewise, historians know 
relatively little ^out the composition, size and work of the 
achools. (What age range did they cater for? Wiat was the ratio 
of boys to girls? Did adults attend in the winter? Did whol© 
class teaching methods predominate? Did the curriculum vary for 
different children?) 

The evidence relating to all these questions is, as yet, 
rather fragmentary. Different sources yield different estimates. 
It is not clear, for example, whether every child was expectad to 
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attend all of the day-time aessione preseribed by the presbyteries. 
It is aettainly true, however, that extra (ie^ specialist) 
classes were held In the early inornlng or the evening, but it is 
ifluch less clear how the intervening periods were spent. 

The regulation curricula of tiie ICuh century are somewhat 
better understood. An indication of their form and content can 
be learned from presbytery records. Certain parish schools - 
like most of the burgh schools - offered advanced courses which 
were taken (and paid for) subject by subject. Besides reading 
and writing, the older and more successful boys might receive 
instruction in Latin (essential for university in the early 18th 
century) ; geography (biblical and modern) t arithjnetic (actually 
a form of book-keeping) f navigation and French. Such a 
curriculum did not emerge by chance* The gradual introduction 
of these secular sv^jects accurately reflected Scotland's growing 
status as a trading nation. 



THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Prom the middle of the eighteenth century the type of 
schooling described above was siAject to increasing external 
pressure. Indeed, it was partly responsible for creating the 
pressure* The industrial revolution, an unprecedented growth 
in population (65% between 1755 and 1820) and waves of migration 
towards the growing industrial centres all helped to change the 
face of Scotland's education systra. 

Within the existing fraisework of legislation^ the lowland 
parish and burgh schools were unable to oopei the law only 
stipulated that one school and one schoolmaster could be 
maintained by local taxation. In shorty an education system 
devised in the sixteenth century to meet the small-scale needs 
of Scotland's domestic and rural economy aould no longer satisfy 
the growing technologiaal appetite of the factory system nor 
act as an effective guardian of the nation's morals. 

The school system began to diversify as different localities, 
groups and individuals sought to fill the gap between the increased 
demand and the limited supply* A wide ranga of non-parochial 
institutions began to flourish* 'Adventure' schools were set up 
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by private teaaherpi 'lybparlptlen' schoeli ware founded by 
groups who then splayed a teaoheri charit^le sehools were 
aatabllehed by ©rganisations like the Soaiety in Scotland for 
the Propagation of Chrietian I^owledgei and ohuroh » sessional » 
sahools were formed to augment the eKisting parochial provision* 

Despite toeie efforts the n\a^er of ehildren who were 
bypassed by the sohool eystra continued to be a souroe of national 
alarm. Most of the reofararaended solutions were based on the pro-^ 
vision of eKtra one^ teacher lehools. Schmee of this type were 
woefully inadequate. They were not only undermined by a shortage 
of suit^le teaehers but also ^ the inability of many of their 
prospaotive pupils to pay for sueh an education even if it 
could be provided. The probleos, Uierefore, was both eoonomic 
and educational. 

An alternative solution - to increase the pupil/teacher ratio 
was rarely considered » Certain burgh schools had large classes 
(eg, 150 boys) but also enployed e^tra teachers for specialist 
subjects (eg, English^ writing, Latin), Such forms of organisation 
hovjever, presupposed a wealthy population which could provide 
the necessary acc^oamodation and salaries. 

By 1810, however, a radically new form of school organisation - 
the monitorial syst^ - began to gain ground in thm urban areas of 
Scotland, Basically ^ it offered a solution to the problems of 
mass education, BamB years previously, the Hev Dr Andrew Bell 
(a Church of England minister born in St Andrews) had been made 
superintendent of a military male asyi™ (orphanage) near Madras 
on the Indian subcontinent* PWiile discharging his duties Bell had 
devised a systam whereby hundreds of pupils could be taught in the 
SMne room by one master assisted by monitors drawn from the more 
able pupils. 

As befits it origins the monitorial system was run on military 
lines, 'Drilling' was the educational order of the day. Here is 
a contemporary account of the systra as it was used in the 1820s 
to educate the 600 boys of the Edinburgh sessional schools 
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'Thi tables art pVced round the walls of the school room ^ 
and the remainder uf the floor 1s left quite unoccupied by 
furniture^ except for the master's desk. One half of the 
scholars always sit at the desks with their faces to the 
walU employed 1n learning to write or cypher, while the other 
half stand on the floor* either reading, or practising the 
rules of arlthmatlc. The classes on the.floor are ranged 
in segments of circles behind each other, fronting the 
master*! desk, which Is at the head of the room and, in 
front of each class, are placed the teaching monitor and 
his assistant, whose duty it 1s to preserve order and 
attention. 

At five minutes before ten every morning (except Sunday) 
the school bell Is rung^ Every boy .enters with his slate 
slung around his neck. Precisely on the stroke of ten In 
the school clock the doors are closed for prayer, which 
is offered up by the master* That duty having been 
performed, the words of command are successively given, 
"recover slates", "sling slates", "recover books", "give 
pencils", *^second division, seats". The classes of the 
elder dtvtston then proceed to. read, spell, explain, or 
learn grammar etc under their respective monitors, while 
the children of the second division write or cypher until 
half past ten. At that time the first division are 
marched to their seats, and the second division occupy 
their places on the floor, a revolution which is performed 
In about a minute and a half. The second division then 
proceed to read or spell, and the first to write till 
eleven o'clock, when another shift takes place 
(quotation abridged). 

Although Bell and other protagoniets claimed the monitorial 
syetCT as a new ■diseovery' (eic) , it had eertain similarities 
wiiA the methods already used in the larger burgh sohoole* The 
specialist teachers in these schools nomally taught in the sBmm 
room as the schoolmaster. Nevertheless, whatever its origins^ 
the open-plan monitorial system was the beginnings of cheap urban 
education in Scotland, Its rationale beeme widely known in the 
18408 through the work of John Gibson^ the first mx to be 
appointed in Scotland and a former master of the Madras Acadmiy 
in St Andrews. 

With toe aid of the monitorial system and its many derivatives, 
the one teacher school could be retained in urban areas. It 
continued to be the norm until the last quarter of the nineteenth 
eentury. Around that time, however, changes in legislation, a 
growth in the nunJber of qualified teachers, and various innovations 
In building technique (eg, the development of central heating) 
Q aade it educationally possible to incorporate a group of one-teacher 
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two trends which have continued to the preBent days a gradual 
inareasa in school mize, and a gradual decrease in the pupil/ 
teachst ratio , (In 1872 the sLmm of the average ichool receiving 
public grants was 102 pupils, and the pupil/ teaeher ratio wae 
80 i 1* By 1967 the COTparable figures ware 295 and 22 i 1.) 

The monitorial schoole resiled present day open-plan 
sahools in three respects i (i) they had more than one instructor 
working in the saoae schoolroomi (ii) they made very little 
provision for circulation (ie, corridor) spaeei and (iii) they 
not only fitted a particular metiied of instruction but also 
resonated with the demands of a limited budget. By the s^e 
token, of eourse, there are many differences between the two 
systrasr particularly in the areas of curriculum and teaching 
metiod . 

In practice, the monitorial schools of the nineteenth century 
signalled, if not hastened, thm decline of the parochial school 
system which had served Scotland for more than a century and a 
half. However, as shown below, tiie image of the one teacher rural 
school has^ until the present day, continued to have a fomative 
influence of the organisation and design of elCTentary and primary 
schools* 



OPEN-PLAN REVISITED 

For a number of reasons - largely staming from the general 
economic situation - the Scottish education system was relatively 
quiescent before the Second World War. The War era, however, 
marked t^e beginning of a thirty year period of massive expansion 
and continuous renewal (eg, 85% of all school places in Scotland 
have been built since 1946) . Altoough the need to replace and 
repair damaged schools was an immediate concern, the over-riding 
pressures for change were social and political rather than 
economic and technical. The 1940s were pervaded by a visionary 
atoosphere of social reconstruction* The most obvious educational 
outcomes of this period were the wartime legislation separating 
primary and secondary education and the associated decision to 
^ raise the school leaving age from 14-15 years (enacted in 1947) . 
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Initial efforts to bulla new schools anfl rebuild old ones wer© 
hampered by a shortage of skilled l^our and a dearth of 
traditional materials (eg, bricks). Theea shortcomings prompted 
the govarnment to initiate the Hutted Operation for the Railing 
of the Sohool Leaving Age, A standard rectangular design was 
worked out which could be constructed with prefabricated 
components. When these grey^ single^sterey concrete HORSA huts 
were erected between 1947 and 1953 they provided accomodation 
for nearly 200,000 British schoolohildren tseparate Scottish 
figures are not available) . As a result the administration of 
the raising of the school leaving age was carried out successfully. 
According to official reports, no children had their schooling 
curtailed for lack of accommodation. 

The HOHSA sohCTe for the design and erection of schools was 
so successful that in the late 1940s the Hinist^ of Education Ir^ 
London established a Development Group ^ headed jointly by an 
HMI and an architect - to assist local authorities with their own 
post war school building programmes. Alttiough the HORSA huts 
relieved the pressure on secondary schools caused by the raising 
of the school leaving age, a new p:eessure was being created by 
an increase in the birth rate and an associated mov^ent of 
(inalnly) young famlllee towards the towns, 

ITie Htdl in charge of Uie Development Group was Derek Horell - 
later to become a formative figure in thm early years of the 
Schools Coimcil. To design schools for the new ideas in primary 
education at that time, Morell presented his architectural 
colleagues with an educational brief based on the following 
assumptions about the provision of spaces 

'Post war schools need more useful floor area than idiose 
built before World War Two , , , . (They) need more individual 
spaces of many different si^es and shapes Some 

of the spaces will be quiet and clean, others noisy and 
dirty. The tools to be used may be pens, needles, chisels, 
lahtes, pianos or vaulting horses. There is thus a need 
for very different physical conditions in different spaces. 
These spaces must be adaptable not only to present variety 
of uses I but also to thm changes which the future is bound 
to bring, sometimes suddenly, sometimes imperceptibly. 
The spaces are designed for children, ' 

In turn, the architects responded with a set of solutions that 
eould be aceOTooaodated witiiin the official schrae of cost limits 
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compactneas of design ware the key features. By such means the 
amount of designated teaching space per chlJLd was inereaied 
between the 1940s and the 1960s while, at the smm timm, the ratio 
of construction coati to teaching space was actually lowered, 
(Although these factors had a very visible effect on school design, 
their influence on practice was almost certainly overshadowed by 
the gradual shrinkage of class sizes and, more important, by the 
parallel withdrawal of the selection examination at the end of 
the primary stage.) 

The success of the Development Group prompted certain local 
authorities to areate their own building consortia* In 1957, for 
example, NottinghaiBshire County Council initiated the Consortium 
of Local Authorities Special Programae (CIAiP) to tackle the 
specific problems associated with building schools in areas 
troubled by mining siAsidence. 

By integrating their eKperiences in rural and semi --rural 
areas like Hertfordshire and Oxfordshire, toe Development Group 
and other consortia progressively focussed their architectural 
attention on the disposition of space within a school, on the 
distribution of the resources which might be shared, and on the ' 
utilisation of the unused areas inside and around the building. 
Gradually, therefore, there was a blurring of the architectural 
and educational boundaries that previously had separated indoors 
from outdoors, corridors from cloakrooms, and classrooms from 
halls and dining rooms. Later, when the first open-plan school 
was built in 1959 for fifty pupils at liraere in Oxfordshire, 
some of these physcial boundaries were rraoved altogether. 

The introduction of open-plan ideas into rural schools was 
relatively easy. Many of the 'new' mettods advocated at that tljoae 
(eg, non-streaming, vertical grouping) had always been an 
inevitable part of their stock in trade. In this educational 
sense, tiierefore, rural schools have never ceased to be open-plan* 

After the experience of working on small schools, the 
Developient Group felt ready to tackle a larger urban setting. 
Working in close collaboration with the Plowden CoMaittee, the 
Eveline Lowe primary school was designed in 1963 to accommodate 
320 inner London children. From that time, open-plan schools 
v^s»m^ T^'p'iiaf^/^^ft'fn^n'K'lv m Mnburban phenomenon. Thev were built on 
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new houeing ©statee to Gopm wildi localised fluctuations in the 
nifflAerg of Qhildren of primary age. 

The above infonaation ^out the post war development of 
primary echoQl design is derived solely frCTa the English 
experience. Partly this is because Uie aoinparable Scottish 
information im not so readily available but partly ^ too, beoause 
many of the centralised initiatives - such as the HORSA achrae 
and the withdrawal of secondary school selection applied 
uniformry to Scotland as well as t6* England' and Wales, Never tiie- 
less^ in the absence of confiCTsatory evidence it would be 
incorrect to assume automatically that identical sets of demo- 
graphic and educational conditions applied north and south of 
the border. 

Certainly # however, there are" a nt:ffi^er of siiailarities. 
The first post war Scottish open-plan primary school (Kirkhill, 
in West Lothian) was opened in 1969, two years after the Iveline 
Lowe School* Likewise both of these schools were built in 
conjunction with major government reports on prijflary education* 
The Eveline Lowe School was an attaoapt to give concrete form to 
the ideas of the Plowden Report (1967) and Kirkhill school was 
designed to illustrate the principles set out in the SID 
Memoranduin Primary Education in Scotland (1965) , A further 
parallel is that Kirkhill - like Iveline Lowe - was also a 
cooperative venture i ttiis time between the Scottish Iducation 
Department and the West Lothian County Council. 

More recent developments have also matched the English 
es^arience. The major Scottish centres of open-plan schooling - 
such as Aberdeenshire and the Lothians - have also been in 
comparable areas of suburban expansion. 

Nevertheless, a range of peculiarly Scottish factors - 
described below - have also intervened in the process* Hence, 
although it is possible to relate school architecture to a set 
of United Kingdom conditions it is also necessary to cite more 
local Influences if the explanation is to encompass the changes 
in curriculm and teaching method that emerged over the same 
period* 
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1. Between 1964 and 1966 ttiree new colleges oS edusatiQn were 
©pened in Scotland, CH^ilton, Craigie and ^llandaK Park). 
All Of toese new collegas were planned to .meet the increased 
need f03^ primary teachers • Hence ^ wiiAout being over- 
shadowed by the aeSTOptions of secondary education ^ ttiese 
collegas have been free to develop specialist teacher 
training in ^e areas of primary and infant education. 

2. This increase Cfrom seven to ten colleges) led directly to 
an influx of staff. Some new lecturers amm from England 
and were recruited on the basis of their e^^erience in 
innovatory primary schools. The expansion of the colleges 
also created a bulge of young teachers fully informed about 
the educational ideas that Were current at that time. 

3. In 1965 the 5ED regulations for the training of teachers 
were changed* It no longer bec^e possible for a teacher 
to become certificated for hoth primary and secondary 
education. This change was reflected in a decrease in the 
number of secondary school teachers (and especially male 
graduates) who were appointed with secondary school ideas to 
posts as heactoasters of prijaary schools. 

4. * 1966 saw the first appointaent of a Froabel trained teacher 

to tiie post of ^I. The Froebel qualification (now renamed) 
required additional training in infant and lower primary 
methods and was increasingly taken by experienced rather 
than newly qualified teacher s. As such, many Froebel 
students iraraediately took up influential posts of 
responsibility when they returned to tkie school system. 

5. In the mid 1960s ^ local authorities began to appoint 
Advisers witii special responsibility for prijmary schools* 
certain of these Advisers have since been prominent in the 
develo^ent of open-plan schools. 

6* Over the mamm period there has also been a growth of in- 
service training (le, retraining) for teachers. This, too, 
has helped in the dissemination of ideas. 

7, Likewise, there has been a greater degree of job mobility 
among teachers. Again, this has increased the possibility 
that innovatory practiees might spread from school to school. 
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8» Finally, the growth of pret^gehooling' the late 1960e and 
early 1970s net only brought infant ideai to the attention 
of more schools and teachers hut algo to the attention of 
greater nunbers of parents. To ;jOTe extent this may have 
facilitated the introduction of open-^plan formi of 
organisation (used for many years in nuraery sohools) into 
the early years of the primary school* 

Conclusion 

This essay has tried to throw light on some of the changes 
that have occurred in the histo^ of elementary and primary 
education in Scotland. The overall picture - like the historical 
record ^ is inevitably IncMiplete and uneven. It is difficult, 
therefora^ to weigh the importance of specific events and trends. 
Nevertheless^ Uiis account would indicate that if the birtii-rate 
continues to decline at the present rate, then the construction 
of new open-plan primary schools in Scotland mayr in fact, 
become a relatively rare occurrence* instead, new forms of 
open-plan architecture will probably siarvive in the seconda^ 
sector where they will continue to foster thm same educational 
assumptions (eg# activity raetobds; curriculm integration, non-* 
class teafching) that were realised many years previously in the 
infant schoolroom, tflieth^r these ^open-^plan' ideas achieve 
pre-eminence will, as in the past, depend for a large part on 
the secondary school eKamination systffln* This syst^ ^ currently 
under review - is a major influence on the curriculum and 
teaching metiiods used in Scotland's schools* 

Whatever the outcome of this official review it is certair* 
that open-plan schools, like the parochial, monitorial, and 
classroom systOTS that preceded th^, will continue to influence 
as well as to reflect the changing fortunes of the nation's life. 
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below) that writing waa aonBidered cm meuiiabte aubjeot 
for a girl '('She mioht mak^ m ill eeae a^t an be 
mitin^ tae the Zada% p,miii) md^ later ^ a Buh^evsive 
aidhjeat for both boy a md girls C *If you teaah thm to 
write^ they wilt lecmt to forge Wood p^B29}, 

Bone, T R (1968) School Inspection in Scotland, lj4Q-l966r 
London: University of London Press. 

Indioatea tJmt JoM Oibaon - the firat HMI - went [romd 
for Bome time apraading the monitorial gOBpet^ (p. 23)^ 

BmlXf A (1832) The Complete Works of the Rey ^drew Belly 
Edirtsurghi Oliver & Boyd* 

In a letter to the Infmt Sahool Soaiety at Wdinburgh^ 
Belt de&aribea the origina of the monitorial ayBtem: 
*X hit upon a diaaovery for the multiptioatian of power 
md the diviBion of l^ow in the moral^ religiouB and 
inteUeotml worlds In a later letter h& es^resBea 
regret that the monitorial Byatm did not hmfe bo muah 
inftuenae in Sootland aa in Mglmd. 
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Boyai W (1961) Education in Aygghlge threugh geve n Centur Iti i 
lioMoni University of London Praas, 

R^printB Cp* BSff) the ^Dimdomld RBgulationQ^ ' (1640) 
wMoh w&r$ ^^bm. up. py ^tfie tooat pm^^ieh miniBtev as a 
detaited apBaifim't^an of ih& BahaolmaBter^B duties* 
AIbq aontains UB&fut &i^By information ^out the rcn^e 
of BubJ&ats tmghi in different aal^ola^ 

CarrutherSr i W (1957) Thret Centugiee o£ tha W eBtelnstag 

aho^tey C atechism y Fr^deriaten^ New Brunswick i Univarslty q£ 
New Brunswiok* 

BBtwe&n 1696 md 1889^ tt^enty fow (known) editions of tft# 
'ABC Cateahi&m' were pubUshBd* Syltc^le& first appe^^d 
in 1793. AUhaug% for e^csr^te^ the 18?S edition was 
printed in 60 ^ 000 aopieB^ very few eomtptes (of my of 
the editiom) hwe Burvived to the present day. Indeed^ 
Buah is the fate of BOhoot temihook& that moBt editionB 
are hwwn only by a singte oopy* 

Corrie, M (1974) S paae £or Learning i Idiidsurgh: Scattieh Cotanoil 
for RaEearch in Sducation. 

An informativB aaoowit of poBt^ar developmentm in open^^ 
plan Bohooting in Sootland that^ in mmy umalmowledged 
ways^ has served as a eprii^board for the present study, 

Cruiokahank^ M (1970) h Hietayy of tiie faaining of Taachegs Jin 
Saotland , Londani univeareity of London Prssi, 

Provides muah useful information. In pmtioulccr^ it 
inatudes details of af^ges in boIwoI siBe md pupil/ 
teaoher ratios sime 1870 (Apper^im D)* Also dismsBeB 
the empmsionist period after the seaond wortd wm, 

DBS (1967) Bvelina Lgwe p^d^ary gohoal (Building lullatin Mo 36) , 
London 1 HMSO, 

^The point has mw m^ived when , the prinaiples worked out 
for village sahoolB in Miitding Bulletin 3 (whioh deBOrihed 
Finmere Sohool) can be more widely applied ' (p^4S), 

DES (1972) Bvelina Lowe School Appraisal (Building Bulletin 
No 47) , London^ wmo. 

A brief retrospeotive arohiteotural r&view. 

Grant/ J (1876) Histor y of the Burgh Sshoola of Scotland , 
Glasgow I Collins, 

An enayalopaedia sourae to whioh all later aaaoimtQ owe 
a substantial debt, 
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House ©f C«m©ns (1816) Repogt of the Bmlmat Coi^lttee on the 
EdUGatlen of the Lower Qgders in HetrQ^lls y London j 
House oi Comaonm, 

CaniainB a tist of 211 BahooU in Britain whioh used the 
■B^itieh aystBrn ^ Ca verawn of the monitpriat eystmn ueed 
initially in non^-aonfomist Bahool&)^ Five of the sahaols 
ii?#2*e Bi^ated in Saotlmd^ 

Hurt, J (1972) Edugatlon in Ivelutlen (Chureh State, Society and 
Popular^ Edueatlon 1800-^1870} , Londoni Paladin,. ^ 

DeBQrib&& th& wle of a&ntral goverment in the aontpol of 
Bohool d&aign. Simile oonditionB applied to Englw^ md 
Sootlmd Binae the aAniniQtmtive aplit between the tm 
coimt^ieB wad not bo p^onoima&d a& it ia to^^^ However^ 
the upBWge of Bahool huildif^ in mglmd in the 1840b ^ 
and 70b me pmbably not repx^oA^aed in Saotland aa pa^iBh 
and bu^gh boIwoIb already fitlfilled the existing demmd* 

Law, h (1965) Education in Edit^urgh in the Eighteanth Century, 
London I University of London Presa* 

PaPtiQula^ly ueeful for ita infomation about the organiaation 
of the large saTwols that were eBtabliehed in wbm areas. 
AlBo referB to the praatiae of haoing more thm one alaBs 
in the aame room* 

Mason, J (1954) 'Scottish Charity Schools of the Eighteenth 
Century*, Scottish Hiatorieal Review , Vol 33, ppl-^13, 

ContainB (p. 4) the phyaiml de&aription of a sahool used 
in the above aaaount* 

McNioholas, J (1973) Qperi-^plan Prlttary Schools , MBd Thesis i 
University of Hull* 

See ne0t aowae^ 

MoNioholas, J (1974) The Design of English Elementary and Primary 
Schools^ (a select annotated bibliography)! Windsori NFER* 

Both these BotwaeB oontain detailed information about 
Er^liah open-^lan sahoolBj paBt and preaent. The latter 
also providea a historiaal awmary of oTwLgeB in building 
regulationa and aost limitQ* 

Manning, P (Ed) (1967) The Pr^ary School i An Environment for 
Learning , Liverpool i Department of Building Sciance, 
University of Liverpool. 

A Btmda^d aowoe whioh alao aontaina detailed infomation 
on aaat i^bnita and apaae alloaationn 
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Mason I S G (Mdl (19701 In atig EK ^ eglenge i the Changing gehOQla 
Of L^iaaitegshjLyei "andoni Lbnpiaiii. 

ConbainB m ini&resHng md infomatim aaaount of the 
ahmg&B of Bohool dmign C(m4 &dumt%Qm% philosophy) in 
am EngliBh oomtyM DmonBipatB&^ m^e thm my other 
maount^ that open^tcm BahoolB we^^e the outmim^ion of a 
long Qeviee of othep design cmd eduoationat devetopmenta^ 

Morell; D H ^ Pottr ^ (1960) Bri tain New Bohoolm ^ London s 
Lonqmmnm Qreen, 

A UQ&ful aowoB of the arahiteatm*at and eduoationat 

idmB that influenamd the Minietry of Eduaation Devetopm&nt 

Group* AIbo oontaine Movetl-B ^rmit' to the c^ahiteatB* 

Pearson, 1 (1972) Trands i n Sehool Design y London i Macmillan. 

InfomcLtive and detailed diBOuSBion of the arahit&atwpal 
ideae that hape inftu&naed pOBt^ar primary Bohool design 
in Englmd^ 

Pillans, J (1823) 'Rationale of sohool disoipline* in Contribution 
to the Gauge of Eduoatlon (1856) t London i Longman, Brown, 
Green u Longmans* 

DeBaribes the introduotion of the monitorial ByBtem into 
Edinbwgh High SafwQl in IBtt (ie^ aa part of the 
^ed^aation of the WEW-)* Pitlms alamB that thiB ma the 
first time the By&tm had bem ueed in Bahoola for the 
wealthy* 

Scottiih Education Departaaent (1970) Kirkhill Primary School, 
Broxburn (Educational Building Notes 8) ^ Idinburghi HMSQ, 

An cp^ahitea^^at rather thm w eduoational aaaount^ 

Seaborne I M (1971) Primary gahool Design , London s Routledge Si 
Kegan. Paul , 

GiveB a simn^y of poet^m' deipBiopments 

Smout, T C (1969) K Hiatp^ of the Scottish People 1560--1830 y 
London I Collins. 

To the extent that eAi<^ation is plaoed in a wider Boaial 
aontmt^ thia aantaina the bmt eduoationat hiatory of 
the period. For ecsmr^les it tinkB eduoational ahmge 
to population BhiftB to the mergenae of the 
industriat resolution* 
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Stowr D U8331 Infant draining, Glasgowi Collins. 

A Bmrinai har^ook which desaribBa Stow's vm^Bian of the 
monitoviai Bystm as used in tfm Infmt Soaieby^s 
Bt^soHption Baf^olB in Gtasgow* ^vea details of tfw 
inmie^may of the pm'oahial syBtm and at the ame time 
advooates infmt training m th^ appvopHate ^^motal 
maahin&ry* far omromir^ the mdating defiaienaiea^ 

Warner r G M (1974) Poiioiei of pyiraary Scto^l Building Degign^ 
h Coffipagative Study of One gcattish and Two Unitad States 
Sahool Diitriots , M Soo Sci ttiasis, Univereity of Edinburgh. 

Contains a study of the post'-war developnent of primary 
sahools in Midtothim* 

Whitoread, N (1972) The EvolutiQn of the Nursary^Infant School 
1800-1970 i London I Routladge ^ Kegan Paul, 

One of the few aaaounts that tooks at the. relationahip 
b&tDeen educational theory^ soaiat ahange and eduaational 
praatiae^ 

Withrington, D J (1962) 'The SPCK and Highland Schools in the 

mid-eighteenth Century', Scottish Historioa l Review, Vol 41, 
pp. 89-99* 

^The SPCK atatment that in 17B8 there were ITS pariahea 
without paroahiat Bahools ^mnot be taken to mean that 
thea& parishes were alt idtj^ut saf^ols md saf^olmaaters. 
Some weaa aeem not to hme had many publia aahoolB^ ie^ 
BohoolB maintained by heritors or tenants - the extrme 
north western Hightrnde Shettmd are mong them - but 
even these had a f&w^ md had^ too^ very small seaaonal 
BahoolB kept in p^ishoners^ houa&s at their own empenam^ 
There am be littte doubt th^t only a limitBd number of 
pariahes were without pi4btia aohoots in 1768^ md that 
fewer stilt had no memB of eduaation at all. (p. 99) ^ 

Wood, H P (1974) 'Froebal Courses in icotland', Froabel Journal , 
No 30* 

Di&auseea the hiatory md inftuenaes of Fvoebet training 
in Saottcp^, 

Wood, J (1828) Aooount of ^e Edinburgh Seasional School, , 
Edii^urghi John Wardlaw, , 

Provides a veiy detailed aaaount of the origina^ orgmisation^ 
methods aw^imla of one Edinburgh monitorial sahpol. 
Also givea some irkiaation of the use of the monitorial 
ayBtm in other Edinburgh sahoola. 
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Srifhtf h (1898) The History o£ MueatlQn and the Old Parlgh 
jgheals off geotlmd » Edinburgh i 3ohn HBnmimm* 

Atttmigh §m0 of tim int0^0'tati^m wm a littlB ^t^d^ 
tfwp0 is mwh mBfut infomaiim» For msmnples i'b w^Qmala 
(Ch^t0p I) hm pt^%i0 0^aat%m in the Idth amtw^ m$ 
widely mioQQatBd m a memm of am^ating ^rims mi povepty^ 



Ptc^abay 10th 1975 * 

* « * * * * 
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FIRST DAYS AT SCHOOL 



*These (obsarvattsns of classfoofn life) 
reveal thit what my seem random and 
unstructu. ed nioi?ient«fcy-moifiiant may have 
a structure whan vlav/ed cumulatively 
over a pertod of time* 

(Rob Walker & Clern Adelnian sFduaatMnaZiata) 



TMa &&Bay aonBid^m the aimtegi^Bj aB&wiptionB and 
proaesB^B wMah und&^ty th& mom visibts a8p0at& of 
tmahing in a pyma^ mafwat, Tt buitdB upon the 
w^k of one ata&B of fii^m^yma^^tdB cmd their teaohe^ 
as chBervmd ever a fom^im&n day period ai the 
b0ff%ming of ih& 197 S mrtwm tsm^ Th& first pax^t 
provideB am §o^tmatovy aomnmtary of th4 events of 
that pmriod. The seaond pm^f is morm Bpaaulatim^ It 
extmy^B the initiktt idea triee to identify same 
of the Hntangibt^Q^ of teaahing. 



For mo^m than a d^oafle British ptflmafy education has been 
tla object o£ international attention • km a result, certain 
acho^li have been iniandatad by a vav© of visiting teaehea^S/ 
a^ministratojTS^ politicians and researcheri - some of whoa have 
recorded theiK^ impriSilans for a vider audience* 

Obviously/ such piibllshed accounts differ widely in their 
gcspe and quality i momm hay*e achieved best--seller status, others^ 

doubts have rMiainad unreadi All^ howavar, dwell preferentially 
oil tilt more innovative and visitole aspects of schsol life. Hare 
is an illustafation taken £zom one oi the beat known eKmplesi 
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"IT^Mi An inSiWit eehQol, also in a x-apidly^ changing 
iraaigMnt nalgWbourhDed in Leiidon* ht one aids of 
the hall, ^ saall weodan platform eerves as a gtage 
tot tm splanaiaiy aoatraed Itttl^ firls, rscent 
iMaigra«t trm ttie Wast Xndies, who are improvising 
a ballet £mt the heatot stress. Twa moE-i glrle^ ot 
CocJcnsy oslglrt, join the ballet ana soon eight a©re 
yomggteri sit dcwi fee vatch, appla\iaing enthuiiastieally 
when the batilet ends, mile Uiis is going on^ th^en 
hoym are hUiily .anfafed In building a aastle In onm 
corner I i^ile in ariDthar c©rne^ a bc^ and girl, playing 
the Kylophcne, Me joined by faur m©re 

Skitsh be©k material such this ©nly ptovidm^ part of th© 
story. It fivaa tht iapraBaiea that tiie cipdem primary sehoal 
is a stable^ haOTenteua s^stm populatefl aytonoiDOUS and 
ttufeiaally eyj^rttva individuals . It aecurataly cutlinea a set 
of pDllihed pmttommomBf but. In Aoing so, falls to rtaall the 
waslcs of repetitious raheareals # th© ocoasierii when the actors 
forgot their lines ^ or the nights when th^ lights failed and tha 
soen^ry aollapsedt 

a degree^ this tj^e of fDrashortenid perspective la 
Inevitable, It arises from toe briff duration of the schesl 
visits. Thu$, to fill in the baelcgycmid a aiiferent Jcin^ of 
inveitlgatlon is rafuired* To understand fully tte algniflcanca 
Qf a Glassroo® event it is not sufficient merely to observe its 
enactment j it is also necessary t© be avrart of its histcryr to 
be alert fe© Its possible outcesmas andi above all, to be 
sensitive to the Noughts and intentions ttat gylde its 
participanti » In phorty it is necessary to move mch closer to 
the day to day world of teaoliers Md pupils* 

rhli efsay - which focuses on a olass of f lve-yiar*olds 
during their firit days at primary school - attempts to naks 
suqh a shift i, ^hat ls# it is concerned not only vith the 
turbulint stream of classroora events # but also with the raaeonsi 
strategies, patterns and processes that lie beneath its iurface, 

Thm decislDn to study this ag@ group i^as based on t^a 
related asmmiptlens. First, Uiat a ohiia'i attTOpts to mmm to 
terps vith the distinctive features ot ichoollng are lllcely to 
be »ore visible at thlg age than at any oUier ttiae. And 
secondly, Uiat ^e beginning of a nmw schMl year is the Dccaslon 
wl^en ejcperlenced teaeheri are usmlly aost eicpltgit ^out the 
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codes of practice (rules, standards, sanctions, etc) vhiah they 
use to regulate the social diversity of classroom life. 

The core data wete gathered on nine of the first fourteen 
days of the school yew. A longhand record was kept of the 
general flow of clasgtOOTi events and day by day a typed trans'- 
cript of these notes returned to the teacher for her 
reactions. These initial data ware then augmented by Intewiews 
with at least one parent off each child and by the observer's 
eKperierice of teaching the class for tw days latp.r ii\ the term* 

Thus, the evidence in this accoiant dravn from the field- 
notes and the parent interviews ^ whereas the interpretative 
coraraentaary is derived fro^ a dialogue between the teacher and 
the obae^var conducted ovt^ the remaaning weeks of the tern. 
To sijnplifiy tile reader's task^ the cammentary can be read 
independently of the evidence . 



DAY ONE 

At 8«20am on Tuesdays 26th August Mrs Robertson 
arrives at school for the first day of the autufnn 
tern). (It is not only the start of her fifth year 
of teaching since leaving conegei but also the start 
of her fifth year in the same schcoU) The class 
area already shows signs of her presence. Pictures 
are displayed on the v/all? games and maths equipment 
are laid out on two trestle tables i paper, crayons 
and plasticine are arranged on some of the low tablasi 
and the houses library and painting areas are 
carefully rendered attractive as v^ell as aecessiblep 

Stephen and his mother arrive while Mrs Robertsor 1s 
in the staff roorrit in the meantimes Miss Downia (an 
assistant Headteacher) takes Stephen under her wing 
and shows him round tha class area. Mrs Robertsen 
returns and takes over from Mlis Downie, Michael 
arrives with his mother and father. Both boys are 
shown where to put thair coats and schoolbags. ^t 
Mrs Robertson's prompting Stephen and Michael eacli 
choose a game or activity and are shown to one of 
the small tables. They are left to ainuse themselves 
as mora children arrive. While being shown arourd the 
area each child Is drawn into conversation (-What 
is ii'our name? What would you like to do?'). 

Nichael gets up from his chair leaving a largie wooden 
shoe (used for Itarnirig how to tie laces) on the 
table, Noticing thiSt Mrs Robertson shows hi in hov\f 
to put It back In Its ^proper* place (1e, on the high 
tabli)* Meanwhile Nicola is rolling the plasticine 
on 9 table Instead of on a board. Like Michael she 
is shown how to follov/ the correct procedure* 

57 '^'^ . 
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At 8,50afii the last few children are waiting to be taken 
round the class area. By nine o'clock alTthe childrfn 
who are due to come on the first day have arrived. 
Three are stttlng. at the plasttcine tablei two are 
v/ork1ng with jlgsawsi one Is assembling unlfix (maths) 
blocfcsi and three are just watching. The children 
begin to talk among themselves (eg^ 'At nursery school 
we had to play on the floor with bricks - but we didn't 
have to do sums with themJ). 

1* From tha outset the class area is dellbarately laid out to be 
attractive and ei?e-catDhing to the children, and to facilitate 
their circulation and access to equipment and materiale. This 
State of readiness (did not aKise unheralded. In practical terms ^ 
it was created during the previous *waek i/^hen Mrs Robertson 
spent ttrae f-uLl da^s at school, 

2, Mrs Bobertson*s initial contact '^ith the children is 
deliberately built on a person*=to--persQn rather than a teacher- 
tO'-cIass basis. This not only makes it easier for har to learn 
about the children Individually but also miniJnises the chancas 
"^at Uiey will he cvarwhelmed by a raore formal approach. 

3. Although there are only nine chiLdrin present on the first 
day, Krs Rol^ertson is unable to attend to all of toem at once. 
Jks a result^ she txXmm to provide activities which the children 
can do wdUi the minimum of direct supervision* 

4* The chlidcen are deliberately intaroduced to a set of rules 
about tidynessf that is, conventions ahout the use and replace- 
ment ©f equipment* These rules, howe'ver, do not necessarily 
aaet with laaediate acceptance. They may conflict with patterns 
of behavlow eitabLishtd elsewhere (eg, at nursery school) * 
^huBf tJ^m chiLdraani may have to unlearn old ideas before they 
can laarn new ones, C^ll the children have spent at least 
one year at nursery school,) 

S, The ahildren have come to school with all sorts of 
aa^ectations about what will take place whmn they gat there* 
To thm extant that these expaotatlons are unfulfilled the 
ahildren aay beeoaa disoriented. {interviewa with tha parents 
later ravialed that disappointment was the most frequent 
nagatlve raaetlon shown by the children during the first days 
of term* For instMca, one child vai (In the words of her 
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mother) 'bitterly disappointed' that she did not learn to read 
and wita on the first day.) 



At ten past nine Keith asks to draw and is shown the 
pile of paper on one of the small tables* He sits 
down and starts crayoning on the top sheet of the pile 
(thus preventing anyone else from taking paper). 
Mrs Robertson suggests that he might sit somewhere else. 
When he has found a new seat she asks him what colour 
he is using Michael recetves a caution about the 
level of his ^playground* voice. Mrs Robertson leads 
Julie and Peter by the hand to show them around the 
class area. They are taken to the painting area* 
Douglas is asked to lend Julie his pinafore so that 
she can paint* Someone finds a piece of jigsaw 
puzzle on the floor, Emily has found her way into 
the house and is using the Ironing board, 
Mrs Robertson remarks to the class in general: 'Oh 
dears someone doesn't push their chairs in** She is 
given some green foliage by Mrs Nuthall who has an 
adjoining area. Peter is sent to fotch some water. 
Julie comes back to the class area having finished 
her painting In four minutes. Just before 9.20am 
Mrs Robertson asks Michael about his drawing .... 

Cormmntmy ( aont ^d) 

6. Mrs Robertson eontinues to encoiaK^aga the children to find 
their way around the olaia and adjacent areas. Her aim is to 
inareaie their self-reliance ^ a naeeaaary oondition for the 
kind of teaching she plang to develop over the following waeki. 

7. She also begins t© analyse the children -i intellectual, 
social and emotional oompetenoe. Suoh skills are demonstrated* 
for example, in a child's Gapaoity to reraandber a list off 
instructions, t© work at a oo-Qperative task, or to cope with 
the stress of being lost in a strange building. 

8. By referring to 'playground voices', Mrs Roberti^on triae to 
establish the acoaptable noiPi limits for the class area. 

9. Mrs Robertson regards the maintenance of tidyness (ie, 
keeping objects in their place aRd ready for further use) as th 
paraonal responsibility of the . ahildren. This is a further 
condition for the development of individualised teaching, 

10. In this type of situation a teaeher must not only plan for 
the fact that she cannot attend to all the children at once but 
alsa for the fact that Uie conaentration span of each child may 
be very short. AQ 
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Keith puts his pteture In his schoolbag. Mrs Robertson 
suggests that he puts It 1n his drawer and shows him 
where the drawer Is located. At 9.25am the children 
are ahepherdid into the class base. ('What's that?' 
one of the children asks.) The stragglers receive 
special reminders ('Are you reraetnberliig to put the 
paint brushes back properly?'). A joiner arrives to 
replace a cupboard lock tn the home base. Mrs Robertson 
changes her plans and takes the children to the unisex 
toilets. At 9.45am the children return to the home 
base and Mrs Robe*'tsori asks all of them Individuany 
about their families. Michael receives a reminder 
about not interrupting other people. Stephen is sent 
to look for the milk bottles. The children are lined 
up and are led to the ttiilk crate. Mrs Robertson asks 
them to take their milk to an empty table ('We don't 
want milKy plasticine') and then shows the class how 
to open their bottles. When they have finished she also 
Indicates where they are to put the tops, straws and 
empt^ bottles. The children return to their earlier 
activities. Someone has left out a yellow crayon. 
Michael finds his way Into Mrs NuthalTs area (next 
to Mrs Robertson's) and works with some toy cars. 
Other children are shown the sandpit dutslde and are 
left unsupervised (but overlooked by other teachers). 

Comentaey (oont 'dj 

11. Although this episode contains the first ocoasion when the 
class are taken as a group^ the teacher's attention is still 
focussed on the attributes ojE Individual children. For th« 
children, however, it bacoines a real class (le, group) situation. 
While the teacher elicits Infomation about their home 
circumstances (eg, fanily size), the children begin to learn how 
to take their turn in a group discuBSion. 

12. The class teaching later that morning is quite different. 
The main flow of information is from the teacher to the pupils. 
In this sense the children are the receivers of knowledge , 
whereas previoualy they were the transinltters . 

13. Although, ostenalbly, Mrs Robertson meraly shows Keith the 
location of his arawer, her action has much more than transitory 
slgnificancB . First, she Is aware that Keith may not be able to 
read his own nawe and therefore must learn to recognise his 
drawer by non-literate means (eg, by its position in the drawer 
unit) . Second, she wants to discourage the children from putting 
completed work directly into Uieir schoolbags since, at a later 
stage, she intends to monitor tiheir wojfk before they take it 
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home, (When they start to use notebooks Mrs Robertson will 
indicate special places in the home base for the children to put 
work that is to be marked (see Day 10} •) 

14. Despite being intwrupted hy the joiner^ Mrs Robertson 
switches without difficulty to another activity, Purtheraore^ 
having organised the children into a group for the first tijne, 
she deliberately retains this form of organisation rather than 
letting the children return to their individual activities- 

15. At this stage the children have neither learned the 
'boundaries* of their class area nor the composition of their 
class group. Thus, the more adventurous of them take advantage 
of the attractions to be found in other class areas (and the 
willingness of other teacherB to receive them) , 

16. The children are deliberately taken to the sandpit since 

it is not visible from the class area, Mrs Robertson is interested 
not simply to see whether they can work on tlieir own but also 
whether they can work at such a distance from the class base* 



At 1U35ani Mrs Robertson gathers the children together 
in the home base and tells them the story of the three 
bears. Some of the children keep Interrupting. Eventually 
Michael Is told that 'When Tm telling a story ^ you sit 
very quietly and Usteni When you* re telling a storyj 
rn sit and listen' Before letting the children 

return to their indTvidual activities, Mrs Robertson 
reminds them to bring their pinafores the following 
day .... Douglas and Michael become noisy* 
Mrs Robertson takes them 'for a walk^ while the rest 
of the class continue with their drawlngi palntlngi etc. 
Meanwhile Miss Dean (another primary one teacher) 
comes into the area to .report that the toilets are 
awash. When she returns Mrs Robartson takes her entire 
class back into the totlets and reiterates the correct 
procedures (eg^ 'turn the taps on gently*). At 12.25 
the children are asked to find their schoolbags and put 
on their coats, Peter Is sent with Julie to show her 
how to put off the lights. When the children have 
gathered in the base Mrs Robertson reminds them about 
the toilets. Finally s she says a formal *Qood Afternoon' 
to the children. Their reply is ragged. She asks the 
children what her name is and then repeats the greeting. 
Their response is more appropriate. At 12,30 the children 
pick up their schoolbags and move out into the communal 
area where their parents are waiting. 
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Cormentmy Ccont ^dl 

17. Mrs Robartion»s diciiion to' recouht a story that the 
children already know is deliberate. She tells it 'for 
security, not newness » (see note 2). Nevertheless* this 
decision also relates to anotiier purpose. As Mrs Robertson 
expeGts, soma of the ohildren have not yet learned how to listen 
to a stojfy. unwittingly they contravene two important rules. 
First, that listening is a passive activity i and second, that 
unless their questions are to the point, they should be asked at 
the end of a story rather ttan in the iniddle. 

18. Mrs Robertson maintains her poli^ of talking to the 
children individually* Thus her reaction to Michael and 
Douglases noisy interaction is to take them quietly outside 
the class area, not to make a public issue of it. Although 
unsure of the reasons that underly their exceptional behaviour, 
mm Robertson deliberately chooses this course of action. On 
the basis of her earlier interaction wltK these boys, she treats 
their outburst (and her own diagnostic and raaniedial reaction) 

as something Uiat is of little relevance to the other children. 
Had she considered that the boys' behaviour was related to a 
more general issue (eg^ a failure to replace equipment) she 
might have used the occasion to address the class as a group. 
As toii incident suggests, Mrs Robertson's strategies for 
maintaining classroom control vary widely from situation to 
situation. Indeed, ^e most invisible strategy - that of 
observation rather than intervention - is probably the most 
pervasive at this stage in the school yaar* 

19. The pupils' day is built round very short units of time 
and a generous supply of activities. In catering terms the 
curriculum is rather like a smorgasbord. The children help 
th^selves from tables laden with attractive dishes produced 
earlier in the day. This analogy can be extended. The children 
can sit where they like, *eat» as much as toey like, and follow 
«ie courses in any order they like. One effect of this buffet- 
like arrang^ent is that tte teachers are relatively free to 
circulate around their own class area and, for similar reasons, 
to antar each ottier's teaching areas. (Later in the year, tiiis 
fom of teacher movement becomes less pronounced since, in 
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effect, the buffet is trans Jomed into a more formal dinner 
party J 

20 • By asking Peter to show Julie the location of the light 
switch # Mrs Robertson begins to capitalise on the fact that the 
children can teach each ottier, Again ^ t^m is important to her 
overall style of individualised teaching^ She also uses a 
similar chain-meESage technique to spread information around the 
class. For example , she ii able to gather the entire group in 
the home b^se without ever addressing them publically. 

21. The fact that Mrs Robertson has to take her class for a 
second formal visit to the toilets is the first evidence that her 
teaching strategies are not always successful. Repeatedly 
throughQUt the year she has to retrace her steps and 'start 
again To the extent that the children's learning is uneven 
and partial/ Mrs Robertson *s teaching must be cyclical and 
raiterative rather than linear and cumulative* On this occasion 
the childiren are taken through the BMam steps as before* On 
other occasions Mrs Robertson might vary the strategy and use 
a different route, 

22* Mrs Robertson's rehearsal of the formal greeting ('Good 
Afternoon IN'} at the end of the day is not merely for her own 
benefit* She realises that there will be other occasions in the 
coming weeks when the children are likely to receive a aSJsilar 
greeting from an unknown (outside) visitor. By stressing this 
activity / Mrs Robertson hopes not only that the children will be 
wall-prepared for such an eventuality, but also that no one 
(herself, the visitor or the children) will find it ej^arrassing* 



DAY TWO 

CTMb and lat&^ esstmat& f^om the fi&ldmt&s 
have b&&n ahosBn 8&t&atively to illuBtTate 
n&w and aJmnging fmtuves of th& otaB&raom 
aontmt* ) 
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By ntne o'clock eighteen children are present. Parents 
are hovering 1n the doorway. JuHe stands watchlrtg 
the others. Morag has burst into tears — Three 
chndren are drawing, four are working with the 
plasticine, two are painting, two are building with 
unlfix, one Is working with beads » one with a jigsaw 
and one with a set of wooden dolls* The remaining 
two chndren cluster around Mrs Robertson — Julie 
sits alone in the home base reading her birthday book. 
Morag 1s looking for Mrs Robertson. Nicola tells the 
boy sitting next to her that he is 'not allowed' to 

work with plasticine on the table Laura (a 

newcomer) has left a tin of crayons where she was drawing. 
Julie puts it back with the other tins. A boy from 
another class looks into the area. 

Commentary (aont 'd) 

23. Mrs Robertson is not surprised that on© of the children 
bursts into tears. Her subsequent action^ however, is hampered 
by her lack of knowledge about Morag. Her response, therefore, 
can only be one of general reassurance. Later in the year she 
will be in a much better position to identify the precipitating 
factors of such behaviour. Thus her rasponaes will become much 
more specific and person oriented. 

24. This episode indicates that the 'old' children have not 
only learned but also have begun to teach the newcomers about 
some of the .ipecial rules concerning the use and location of 
equipment . 



At about nine fifteen Mrs Robertson shows the chndren 
who have been working with plasticine what to do when 
they have finished. In particular * she warns against 
mixing the colours. Nicola's tea party has turned Into 
'bathing the baby'. Morag plays with the unlfix 
blocks but eventually leaves them to look for Mrs 
Robertson who ts 1n "the painting area helping Michael 
to wash hts hands .... Later, when all the children 
are gathered In the home base, Mrs Robertson explains 
the difficulty of removing plasticine from the carpet. 
Douglas interjects; 'What's that clock for?'. 
Mrs Robertson takes Morag to the toilet. She fears an 
'accident' had happened (it hadn't). The remaining 
children talk among themselves. When Morag returns 
Mrs Robertson asks Julie to show Nicola how to put the 
class light out. All the class are asked about their 
brothers and sisters. At 9 1 36am Mrs Robertson begins 
to teach the children an action game. Michael repeatedly 
pokes his neighbour and is moved to another place. The 
group move on to a number game, Morag begins to cry 
and, at Mrs Robertson's suggestion, moves to s1t beside 
her. Everyone sings 'Happy Birthday' for Julie. Rona 
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shows Stephen the light switch. The *old* pupils return 
to their activities while Mrs Robertson takes the new 
children to the toilet* 

Cormentax*y (aont ^d) 

25 • Some children take up more of Mrs Robertaon's time than 
others* Basically this i? because they do not fit easily into 
the type of teaching that she im trying to establiah. In some 
cases ^ for instance^ the children are unable to work without 
regular supervision i in otlier causes they are quite capable of 
independent '^mtk but choose to ignore the rules and conventions 
that are accepted by the other children. 

26, The differentiation between ^new and 'old* childran is the 
first occasion when the class fall into wall defined groups. 
Nevertheless e this structure is only temporary and will be 
dissolved by the start of the following week. Generally, 
Mrs Robertson does not make use of fooaal groups to organise her 
teaching but* as above ^ forms them on a temporary , ad hoc basis* 
l^ikawlse^ the location of the 'plasticine table* may move from 
day to day* 



While the new children are at the toilet, Emily and 
Nicola reconvene the tea party* Michael p Keith and 
Douglas join them. A few minutes later (9,53am) 
Douglas and Michael start a mock knife fight at the 
tea table* Keith watches and the girls carry on 
preparing the party Douglas puts down the knife 

and starts to pass the toy iron over Michael -s hair ,*,* 
The toilet group return and Mrs Robeftson reminds 
the boys in the tea party to behave more appropriately. 
She than moves into the painting area. The knife 
fight beconiai a sword fight (10.08am) Douglas 

moves out of the house and begins to wave his knife 1n 
front of Peter who is seated at the plasticine table* 
Mrs Robertson intervenes^ smacks Douglas' bottom once 
with the palm of her hand (-Tm very cross with you'), 
and makes him sit on his own* Christina wheels a small 
pram through the class area while Mrs Robertson reminds 
the remaining members of the tea party about the noise* 
level of their 'playground' voices, Mrs Robertson then 
takes Laura for a walk round the painting area 
At milk time (10-20am) Christina asks 'Do we have this 
every day? ' . 
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Cormmtary (aant^d) 

21, The 'knifefight' and its eventual resolution is a turning 
point in Mrs Robertson relationship with Douglas* Her 
decision to smack him was taken in the Light of the knowledge 
she had accumulated over the preceding two days. On balance 
she felt that the gravity of the situation justified the 
intensity of the remedy. Later that day Douglas told his parents 
about his eKperience. Thsy came to see Mrs Robertson and^ upon 
hearing her explanation^ endorsed tha action ehe had taken. They 
too^ were concerned about tlieir son's behaviour, While at 
nursary school Douglas had suffered from as-tom* As a 
coni:.Equence^ his broken attendanoe record allowed him to contra^ 
vena the stanaards that were nomally applied to other children. 
In addition his nursery teacher had been reluctant to enforce 
such standards for fear of reactivating the asthma* In the 
parents' own words (as recorded during an interview) Douglas 
had become 'uncontrollable* at nursery school* Although he 
continued to be a regular focus of Mrs Robertson's attention^ 
Douglas' general demeanour became much more subdued after this 
shared experience. 

28. The fact that Mrs Robertson chooses to take Laura into the 
painting area illustrates a dramatic shift in her attention. 
Unlike Douglaa/ Laura does nnt place any overt demands on the 
teacher (see Note 25) . Nevartheless , Mrs Robertson is quite 
aware that she has not previously shown any apparent desire to 
paint. Thus, although certain children apparently receive more 
attentien than others this does not necessarily mean that the 
remaining children are beyond Mrs Robertson's field of vision. 

29, Chriatina's question *Do we have this every day?' indicates 
that while some children (especially those with older brothers 
and sisters) may be fully conversant with thf nature and 
conventions of schooling (see Note 5) ^ there are others who 
find it a significant source of wonder and OTaaemant. At 
times Mrs Robertson builds upon this atmosphere of fantasy and 
mystary. She feels that it is a useful way to excite the 
children's curiosity and thereby retain their attention. For 
instance, each nuictoer (1, 2, 3, etc) Is introduced to the 
children with a story whieh feattires a oharaeter or object of 
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that shapa. in the case of the figuxre 2, the story is about a 
swan (see also Note 40) , 



At 8.30am Stephen works with the plasticine while 
Mrs Robertson moves the tables to give better access 
to the bricks, David arrives with a group of other 
children. Nicola bursts into tears. Christina 
tries to befriend her but is rejected, Douglas 
starts to paint. David works with a puzzle on the 
high table. Mrs Roteirtson asks him to sit at a low 
table or to take it on the floor, (8*45ain) 
Mrs Robertson and Christina discuss the previous 
day's events over the telephone. Nicola (now 
recovered) takes over at Mrs Robertson's end. 
Several new parents arrive at once. Keith shows 
his father where his schoolbag is kept. Simon wanders 
about carrying a tub of plasticine. Julie arrives 
clutching her birthday cards* Michael Instructs 
a new boy on the use of crayons ('Take a whole box^ 
take a whole box'). (8.57am) The entire class are 
present for the first time (10 girlsi 13 boys) , 
David returns the jigsaw puzzle with the pieces 
dismantled. 

Cormmtary ( oon t ^d) 

30, Mrs Robertson movmrn the about ginee^ apsaif ically ^ 

none of the ohildran have yet used the bricks that are stored in 
a corner. This stratagy also eases the d^ands that rhe 
increased class si^e plar^es i^pon Uie eKisting ^quipnent* In 
general * Mrs Robertson delibarately ar ranges (and rearrangaa) 
her class area to make the best edueatione^l y.^e of the available 
resouroes* in this sense her teaching is quite consciously 
interveationist. Some areas are made more acceBsible than 
others, some equipment is brought out from the cupboard, some 
items are hidden away (see Day Ten) . 

31- By this stage in the year some children have already 
internalised the ruling conventions of tee class area. As far 
as Robertyon is concerned this is a miKed blessing. The 
children begin to feel at home but at the same time also begin 
to ehow signs of restlessness and disenchantment. For this 



reason, if no other, Mrs Robertson tries schedule her work 



at this stage so that something new appears in each day*s work 
progrwfflaa (see Note 29) . 



DAY THREE 
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32. Just as Mrs Sobertsen Liatns about the children, they tlso 

i«ari» about each other. F*lendshipi and ■ocial groupings begin 
fcc be foKmed. 



(9.02am) Mrs Robertson walks round the tables and asks 
the chlldrtn to tidy up and go into. the home. base. The 
experienced class members are asked to help the new 
ones. Emily tills her neighbour: 'You have t 
your chair In'. Ewart points towards the horte base. and 
asks 'li' that It?'. A boy and a. girl from anotherit lass 
come Into the area and ask Mrs Robertson if they cah 
paint .... (9.08am) In the home base, Mrs Robertson 
reiterates her Jigsaw policy (viz. they should be 
replaced on the high table but not before they have been 
reassembTed) . She then says a formal 'Sood Morning' 
to the class and, for the first time, marks up the 
register. When Julie (the second person on the register) 
1s asked 'Are you hertf' she pauses and then replies 
'Yes' in a tone of voice that suggests she finds the 
question totally pointliss. (As If to say: 'Yes, of 
course I'm here today',) After regi strati on, Colin is 
asked whether his brother is older or younger than 
himself, m is unable tc reply. Ms he bigger or 
smaller than you?'. Colin gives ah answer .... 
Mrs Robertson reads the Hr Happy story to the class. 
There are very few randoni interruptions although some 
children mistake pauses in the story for invitations 
to ask questions .... (9.2Sam) The eKperlenced children 
are told about choosing their activities: 'You don't 
need to ask. If you want to paint and there's an easel 
free Morag starts to cry and is taken onto 

Mrs Robertson's lap. 

C'cmmiavy (aont'd) 

33. The arrival of two chiiareJi from another class to aak If 
tJiay can paint reinforcei ths Idea that the children have not ymt 
d,e\?e3,opecl a strong sense of classneis. 

3.4. Julie's mazapaent at being asked 'Are you h«Ee7' when 
Vbs Robettson marks the regis ia a unique event never to be 
repeated in the contejet o« ':hat class. By the time the 
rtgistratior. has been coapiuted she has learned - like all the 
otherg - how to give the appropriate response ('Yes, Mrs Robertson'). 
At all levels teaching is charactirlaed by the repeated use of 
• jsuedo questions' (le, queatlonB which aie not designed to be 
tieatid literally). As this Illustration Inaicates , children 
»ta not always aware of the real meaning off these questiona. 
A.t the mmB tlnae, however, it also reveals that; if shewn, they 
cen aeapidly learn their real purpose. 

r 6S 
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35. The aiaQusiian bitv^een tes Hobextson and QoXiw ibout his 
ffflilly is a goQd illustration of the fact Uiat diicourie batwstn 
teaeh^rs and pupils ii muLtl^layared, Wot the tsaeher'^ jart 
ihe net ©nly laams about toLln's hone aatting but alBo ^sut 
hii QcaipatenGe vlth matii^atiGal ralationships^ hia toowlfiage 
ajbeut family et^ueture {eg , brother^ sister) arid his ability 

tp keep to the point of a disGuasion* 

36, 'I'his im the first time that Mrs Reberteon reads a new 
story to the ohild^^en, To aonti©! t^eo without aonstaiitly 
interrupting the itory Mrs Robertaon v^aries the inf Lec^tion of 
her voice, Nevertheleas , some children still laiaundtrstaiicl 
thi mesiages that she oonv^eyi by this means * Her draaaatic 
pauses are lometittas taken to be oppertunities t© ask questions. 



DAY FIVE 

9,28am (In tha homa basi). Aftar listening to tN 
chUdran*! 'news*, Nrs Robartson producai Hainlsh (a 
TOtehstick mn made frDm pipe eleanirs). Sha than 
givas each child a bQok made of shaiti of drawliig 
papar itaplacl togathar* Diffarant shapas hava ilraady 
bean tracad out at tha top of tha pagts in the book. 
The chlldrari laave tha homa baiai put thai r books on 
tha small tab! is and then ^:it.©n the floor facing the 
blickboafd. David has to be femlndtd to put hit booi< 
on a tabli* Mrs Robertson 1 tads thi chndran In 
making shapa$ in tha air. The ehiVdren than raturn 
to thair saats. Christina pointi to her nami on the 
book and asks Mary VWhat doas that say?' . DougUs 
and Nieola begin to traca out the shapes Uiing crayons • 
Mrs Robartion Intarrupts them. Tha^ art aikad to 
put ihair crayons back In tha tins ands with the rait 
of tha classV put thiir hands on their laps. Tha 
ehildran ara riquaited to point to their names at the 
top of the pige. Mrs Robartson scans the cl ass . 
David has his book upstda dov/n. Three children are 
moved to different seats (so that all tha left-handed 
ehndran sit togethar). David has already started. 
The childran are asked to chossa a panciTind trace 
out the shapess starting froni 'Hamlsh's red dot- (a 
matchstick man marker on the laft^hand side of the paga), 
Colin (who Is left-handed) works from right to left. 
Whan the children have finlihad Mrs Robertson demon* 
stratas tha mxt exercise on the blackboard 
(9.48am) Tha childran are then askad to sit on the floor 
around the drawer units Each child has the same 

nunober on their tray as on thair writing book* One by 
one they put their books away under Mrs Robertson's 
supervision. — 
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37, ^hi aist^ibution of witing mattrials representa the 
tixmt tine thmjt the ghild^ea are eaated as a elais greup far a 
book Qffi^ntatad aetivlty. for apprexiaately the niKt t€rt days 
Ites RobMtSQn uses this ^XI^oXmb appraaeh for the Intrcauctlon 
of nav topies, it Is the •dirsner party' curriQulum reftrred 

to eaifLiw Ciee Note 19)* A £iKad# no-ohoice menu is follOTed 
by all the pupils in a definite saquance. ^he teaehar sits at 
the head of the 't^le' mA tihe Goureea are brought out at tiie 
uwm.m time for eaeh child* 

38, -Althoagh Mrs Robertsor^ has spent a great deal of time in 
preparing this writing aetivityi not everything goes to plan. 
N2vecth<?le.ss^ this outoomt Is not entirely unexpeoted* Eaeh 
time fiha has previously introduced this topio it has proauced 

aM unforaseen diffioulties* Mrs Robertson is quite 
ps-aparad* therefore, for thi widely different degrees of 
competenca shewn by the childran. However ^ to bring the activity 
to a ralativaly tidy conoliisionj Mrs Robartaon deliberatelY 
ohoosea a follow-up activity v/hioh retains the whola-claBs 
form of organisation (see mtm 14) but which^ by oontrast, ii 
relatively simple and easily completed, 

39, During this epissda (vifhich lasts less than twenty-^ five 
minutes) Mrs Robertson biov^^ the whole olass through four 
different positions (hone Saser in front of blaokboa^d^ seated 
at tables, In front of dr^er units) * She makes the maxistija 
use of available spaoe but^ most of the time^ keeps the 
children very close to hat* ^gain Uiis had implioaticns for 
the mcnitoring and aontrol of individual ohildren, ^ her olose 
proximity to toe ohiiaran, Mrs Robertson oan see and hear nuah 
more than in a dispersed situation* For the same reasons^ her 
own behaviour is muoh n^x^s visible to the rest of the olasi* 
furthermore^ in this poaition she can tise teohniques (eg# 
touc^hlng ohildren) which tjre inevit^ly (or oonventlonally) 
ruled out in a dispersed teaehlng situation, 

40, Mrs Robartnon's we of 'BMish' to show the ehlldren where 
to start writing illustratei the strategy of building upon 
their sensa of f antaiy, ^ 
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At 10 o'clock stx chlldrtn are aiked to sit on the 
floor thi blackboard. The others are askid If they 
want to paint. Douglas asks Nr*s Robtrtson what he might 
doj she gives him a shapts board, Mrs Robartson 
than moyis thi group of six to the v/lndow whert they ^ 
ara given boKSs of tokens and toys to sort out Into 
diffirsnt groups. Thay do this while she attends to 
the rest of tha class. (10 JZam) Mrs Robertson asks 
the tor tirg groups ona by onaj to count out the groups 
they hiVi prepartd (egi three flowers ^ four paas, 
etc). She keipi a record of thai r achievements* 
C10t25am) Mrs Robertson announcis that this will be 
the last tlma that tha class take their milk all 
togithar. Sha explains that In future the children 
can take their milk whenever thay wish, Michael aska 
*What happtni If wa don't know when to go?'. \ihm 
Mlehael has finlshad his milk Mrs Robertson talKs w 
him about the grouping axercise. When he asks 
Is maths?* all of a sudden ^fSortiione elsa replies wor^.*. 
After milk th^ class are assiimbled in front of the 
blackboard and then Introduced to •Dick* * a cardboard 
figure stuck to a magnetic board, Mrs Robertson 
v/rltes 'Dick' on the blackboard and asks the children 
what it says* She than tries *dock* and 'dish' .... 
Whfle the class art putting on their coats to go out to 
playtiniei Michael bursts into tears: *I want munwy* 
{ll.BDam) 'Stop and listen' (tv^ica), Nrs Robertson 
asks the class to try and work more quietly 
Davids James and John re*enact a minor war with the 
wood blocks. (12*00) Mrs Robertson goes round the 
class area asking the children to go Into the home 
Hast. When the children are ready she takes them romd 
ihe class area pointing out where the class rules have 
been ignored - library, telephone table, games table ^ 
and class chairs* 

Cormmntcmj (acnt^d) 

41* The teaahlng groups that are formed to sort put the 
counters have no othtr purposa an4 are disbarided iOTaediately 
aften^ardSp Nevertheless , they * ypreBent the amargenoa of 
ipaciallgt group activities organised around tasks deliberately 
set by the taaaher , Tha iroportanoe of this aottvity is under-^ 
lliied by the fact that Mrs RQbartSQn keeps a written reoord of 
the results « 

42, Day five la the laet occailon whs^ the children take tiieir 
milk, all together as a class. As far as inilk consiMptiQn is 
conoarned, the 'fliiiner party' is over* On auhsequant days the 
ehildren follow a self-service system and take thair milk 
vhanever they w^ish * Thm patterns ot class organisation that 
Mrs Robtrtion uses at milk time tend to run ahead of those used 



for ottiir aGtivlties, Thus, the whole class consumption of 
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milk is ibandoniid mt a ^iMB when sueh patterns art juit being 
introduced tow other activities. 

43 • AlUiough the ohlLdEen have already begun to learn the basic 
skills of writing^ this la the first oaoaaion whan they are 
required to reoognlie word shapes (a prere^isite for rei^dlng) , 
Furthermore, this is the first ttoe that Mrs Robertson has 
written on the blaeUboardi a cogent rMinder that it is a 
literate madiim. 

44, When Miehael bursts into tears at playtime he has mis- 
understood the nature ©£ ttia ocoasion* The faet ^at the other 
children were putting on tiieir ooats reminds hl^ of home time. 
He has not fully learntd the routine of toe school day, 

45, Of the nine days' observation this proved to be the roost 
tearful. Six ohildren oried at some time during ttie day (Monday)* 
Mrs Robertson had predieted this state of affairs and attribated 
it to the fact that the weekend had given the children the 
©ppDrtunl^y to forget about school. In this sense some of the 
children had to re-start school - but in tiie sofflew>i£.t different 
contasct of a much larger groups and a much more crowded class 
area- In a more general sense Mrs Eobartson felt that these 
events marked the start of term 'crisis' - a turning point in 

the first few days of every school year* 

46, Mrs Robertson's doi^le call for the children to 'Stop and 
listen' and her subsequent reiteration of the ^classroom rules 
is one indication of thm fragile stability of. classroom life. 
Although at any given time the overall atmosphere may appear 
to be stable it is, in faat, more accurate to characterise it 
as a state of contlnuaL oscillations at times the children set 
the pace, at other times it is the teacher who takes the 
initiative. On this occasion Mrs Robertson feels that the 
children are moving too far ahead of her. To restore the 
balance^ she decides to rraind toem of thm core rules that 
govern the us© of fiienlture and equipment. 

73 
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mt ^ SIX 

(9.26am) Afttr tilling Mrs Robertson their news the 
children listen to a story In silence. Shortly after 
9.30ani the children art asked to fetch their writing 
books from their trays ind find a seat. While 
Mrs Robertson walks round the class checking that the 
children havi the right book, Keith, Michael and Rona 
discuss the significance of the numbers at the top 
of their books, Mrs Robertson asks the class to turn 
to page two. Several children turn the book over 
completely. When the class are quiet Mrs Robertson 
asks them 'What Is the first thing to do?' ('Look for 
Hamlsh*). On this occasion the left-handed group 
no longer sit together. When the children are left 
to finish the tracing exercise Julie starts one of 
the lines with the crayon in her right harid and 
finishes it left-handed. As a secpnd number group is 
being convened by Mrs Robertion, Ewan asks if he can go 
to the sand. He is told that he can choose for 
himself When the number group breaks up Emily 

tells them that 'We've had our milk' .... 

ComiBnta^ (aont^dj 

47, Although this is tha seoond oecaaion that the ahildren 
have used their writing books ^ they etill find difficulty in 
making sense of th^. (lndeed# when tiie children eventually 
coiae t© the and of the eight-page books Mrs Robertson decides 
to prepare another version to repeat the earlier praQtice,) 

48* Now that Mrs Robertson has observed the left-handed 
children in a writing situation she no longer requires thm to 
ait together (sea Note 26) * 

49, Gradually tiie childran learn the appropriate etrategiea 
to follow in the olass area. At the smm tijma they al.^o learn 
the specialised words that are used to deecribe the strategies 
(eg/ 'choosing' ) , 



DAY NINE 

0\/er and above the regular choosing activities the 
children complate the last page of the writing book. 
Emily complains that she hasn't got a page eight 
(she has) and David writes on the wrong page 
A final sorting group Is convaned At lO.ZOarn 

Mrs Robertson rahtarses the number work that she has 
introduced on previous days. -How do we make a one?'. 
The chndren chant •down' and make an Imaginary stroke 
in the air. She then brings out a set of cards 
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featuHng the number 'two'. When the children have 
answered her questions (eg, 'How many boots are 
there? How many eyes has the cat? ' ) , she makes them 
practice the shape 1n the air. Before letting the 
children find a seat to work at Mrs Robertson 
distributes the number bdoks by holding them up and 
waiting to see if the cfindren can recognise their 
own names. The number fjocks are very similar to the 
writing books. They are home made by the teacher 
and comprise spirit-duplicattd sheets stapled together 
by the auxiliary. The chndren trace out the number 
shapes page by page and also use their crayons to 
colour the diagrams that go with them. This activity 
continues after playtime .... After a further period 
of choosing the children gather again In the home 
bas'S. Mrs Robertson continues to tell them about the 
seasonal events of autumn (eg, fruits and seeds). 
While the children are stm in the home base, she 
introduces them to "Fluff (the cat owned by Dick 
and Dora). She then sits by the magnetic board and 
'plays a game' with the children by matching (and 
misnnatching) the words against the pictures (Dick, 
Dora, Nip (the dog), and Fluff). The children 
correct her when she makes a mistake. Andrew asks 
If they will be 'getting Dick and Dora books'. When 
Mrs Robertson sends the class to fetch the colouring 
books from their trays there Is a period of confusion 
since not all the childfen find the correct book 
(1e, the one with their name on it). The children 
are asked to colour in one picture of Fluff and one 
of Nip. There is some difficulty because there are 
not enaugh black and brown crayons to go round all 
the children. (12.15) Some of the children have 
finished so Mrs Robertson asks them to take their 
schoolbags to their seats. Colin complains that 
James Is sitting In his seat. Mrs Robertson explains 
that he doesn't have his own seat. He finds another 
but wanders out of It. Morag takes it. Colin 
returns to say to Morag: 'I was there first'. 
Mrs Robertson helps Morag to find a new seat 

Cormentary (oont 'd) 

50. The fact that the nwfnhor activity apreads over playtime is 
the first occasion that Mrs Robertson has allowed thii to 
occur. Previously all class activities have been drawn to a 
conclusion before the children go out to play, 

51. Three different kindB of classroom procedures co-exist at 
this timet individual choosing-, specialist groups and whole 
class teaching. As shown earlier (see Note 42) these 
procedures are not iniulated from each other. At different 
tiiaes they vill be applied to the same part of the ourriculum. 
for instance, children may learn to write as a class but later 
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receive instruction in gfraupi or evan individually as an 
optional 'choosing' activity, 

S2. •nie confusion that aaerg^s whan the children fetch the 
colouring books from their trays arises frOTi the fact that it 
Is the first time ttat they have been asked* as a class, to 
fetch anything from their trays* Previously^ Mrs Robertson 
gave toe bookg out Individually to each child* 

53* The episode when there were not enough grey and brown 
orayons for all the children to use thm, is a specific but 
rare instance where the teaching strategy used by 
Mrs Robertson runs up against a (relative) shortage of resotarces. 
The most visible outcome in this type of situation is that 
the children are forced to wait their tiirn. In most Instances 
Mrs Robertson pre-empts this type of queuing by forethought 
and suitable planning. Furthermore, if it does arise she is 
usually ^la to prevent it reaching disruptive proportions by 
the redirection of children or resourees. 

54, The seating policy followed by Mrs Robertson is that moh 
child can sit wherever they wish. (T^e only tijne this convention 
is breached is when she asks individual children to sit^ on their 
own - usually because tiiey have been interfering with somaone 
else's work.) 51ius, each child may use several work places 
during the day. In these teoas it is an exceptional occurrence 
for Colin to complain that his seat has been taken* what In 
fact has happened was that his temporal seat reservation 
(marked his schoolbag on the table) was^ inadvertently, 
double-booked by anoUiar child. Colin 's general behaviour 
suggests that perhaps his nurse^ school was organised around 
the idea that eve^ child has their own chair, ^usi before he 
can learn the new regime he must unlearn the old one (see 
Note 4) , 76 
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. DAY. TEN ■ , 

(09 . 37 ) Whil i MPS Rebt rtiMT fftvar out a set of niw 
(herBi-fflidt) baeks, Jul la puts a tl n'of crayons on 
tach table .... Thif rent pagt of tht books has 
dfawtngs of DIcH, DchpsV Nip; and FiTflff with their 
names on the Hght-hand sidt of "the page but not 
directly opposttt th* drawing, The ehlTdfen are 
shown hew to. draw a line bfttwian the plcturt and 
the correct word Mrs Rpbertson calls out the 
names of the ehtldren Who art to J otn her when they 
have finished thttf aatfihlng beeks i the, remal ndir 
are left te.chooit .... Seme eMVdren can't find 
the right celour crayen tei ealsur Dlek etc. 
Mrs ReSartssn. steps. the class, asks then) to put 
their erayens back . to the tins and then Impfisses 
upon them that they ari to work quietly .... 
{10.00am) Ewan fljishes, puts his book in the base 
to be marked and. tbih goes to find the telephone 
(which Mrs Robertson^has dell berately removed from 
the cl SIS area). Laura asks 'What do we choost?'. 
At Cottn^s suggestion they both go to the milk table 
and drtnfc thetr mil k^.. Some children have forgotten 
whether th^ art to choose or to wait for 
' Mrs Robertson. Uura Is wandering about; 

Mrs Robertson takes her to the painting area but finds 
she doasn't want to p*1nt. Mrs Robertion looks for 
Mrs Lee (the au5(11tify) as some of the paints are 
missing. Meanwhila the special group have assembled 
near the blackboard. (lO.OSam) After an Initial 
briefing, the group return. to their tables. 
Mrs Robertson holds up shapes (a circle, a square, 
etc) which they copy on to individual sheits of paper 
divided into four^ quarters. 

55. Th© weed and pietwa matohlng eaiaeelsa did nefc werfle 
unheealiedi it had al»#^y baen feEeahadowed 1^ the homa base 
activity sf tAe ptfevieus day. 

56. In sevaifal gtmp%at», this thitty miftute eplbods of class- 
soom lile did not A&vml&p as M»a Robeetien had.hos«d. Per 
instance, many ahlldsan foffget the datailtd Initrwkions about 
what wsfffi te do am» th» jM^eiiiBg exeseii«, m a tmmlt 
tte childtfsB aought guAdanoi txm •aeh ether ox £xm Mrs 
RoJgartasn. Xnevltablyi the neise lav«l ineraasai. (Muoh later 
in tta yaar »sbMti©5 liveidi tttli type of pwblm by writing 
the WMk iriatiufltloni oii''^« bUokboard.) fllmllarlyi Laura's 
(unwitwerabl«r^sti€»n« 'ffttat de ws ehsosat' indifiatea that 
net only was aha unpiura ef tiia availi^la eptiona but alio 

O (as Aown ^ bar bahavieui la thf painting ar«a) that she was 

ERJC unattraetcd feM of tiMta that w«ift neat viilble, 
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5^, The shortage of paints Axmu attention to th*. role of the 
school am:iliaries (three are shared mong fifteen classes) . 
L'Lkm many of ths support servMces in ©ducaticn their importance 
.::nly becomes apparent when the ayatain fails to function. In 
practics Mrs Lee carries out many cf the organisational and 
plani^ing tasks that would otherwise fall zo Mrs RGbertson. 
'in effect, she undsrwrites many cf the procassas chat art 
tntrinaic the iiype of taaching methods usad by Mlm RoberLScn. 
;Dijring the rest of the term the children gradually l^arn to 
oUt^^ngui^h Mrs Robertson from Mrs Lee and, at the if^^jne tlme^ 
gr??dually learn to go directly w her when they need the 
asststance which she can provide, Tnrough Mrs Lee's help 
Mi 5 Robertson can focus more continuously ^n working with 
individual children.) 



DAY TWELVE 

(09 J6) The class sit around the board which has 
'Here is' written on it. Mrs Robertson compietes 
the sentence by adding Dick etc. The children ^^ead 
out the full sentence. They are then introduced 
to a new wo^^d: 'Mumfriy'. Mrs Robertson draws a 
series of balloons on the board. She asks individual 
children to read the words written in the 
balloons. If they cans they are asked to *blow the 
balloons away' they are rubbed out)... (09.45) 
Mrs "^jf^ertson Introduces the cHndren to the word 
■assignment', Shi takes a pile of 'everyday' books 
and shows the children that 'You've all got different 
things to do* (the tasks are already written into 
the books by Mrs Robertson). Rons asks to go to the 
toilet* The class are told that when they've finished 
^their everyday books they are to put them on the 
pile and then 'choose'. (09.58) While the rest of 
the class work at the tableSs Keiths Julie and Michael 
have a session with Mrs Robertson and their matchbox 
, words (Individual words written on small pieces of 
•ard that tiie children keep in a matchbox and take 
home to their parents)* 

ComiBn tary Cacnt -d j 

5S The introduction of the aesignra^nt (a daily work schedule) 
marki another shift in the kind of teaching used by Mrs 
Rcbertson, The children are being introduced to the individual- 
ised (or better still i personalised) curricuium which will 
gradiially displace, but not entirely replace, the smoigasbDrd 
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and ainn«g g»»ty etti?ifleul« intgoduoid sa%>3.i«^. in •ffact, th« 
children begin t© foll©w ipseially fvtpwi individual ditti 
irtiieh c^iittint the noet itapl« off«r«d by th« aee«8sibl« 
OTOjrgaBfeerd aiuS ttie fosmal dinnitf patftV' 

59. Wie reading weeda net only mask the intrsduetlen of heana- 
work but alae providsa tha ehildran with a viaible iehoel-baaad 
e^iterlsn for differentiatinf anong thafflaelvei (eg, 'How many 
wordffl have you got? ' ) . Although Hra Robertaon triea to avoid 
this outsoj-je by giving each child four fleeea of card Caome 
with r^eat words) , Aie children ■eon discover their relative 
levels ©f pregreaa. Later, thie differentiation becemea even 
fflore viaible whan the children nove on to thilr firat reading 
boek. ««i8/ the children not only begin to read but alio begin 
to eope with a aet of more pervaiive iehool-baaad Ideaa about 
suecese and failure, eooperation and floB^etitionr MorJt and play. 



(The schosldiy eontinuts.) Motrag comis out te 
Mrs Robertfon as sha eannot find tha place In her 
everyday book. Ewlly Is faminded that If she dois 
not knoM what to do, she Is not to sail mi but, 
Instead, sit and wait besides Mfi Robertson. 
Michael has difficulty in d1it1ngu1ih1ng 'Dick' 
ftm 'Dora' (his new word). Shortly iftefwafds he 
is sent to call up Simon out the maisagi doei not 
arHve. Chlldptn start going out to Mrs Rebirtson, 
The register boy arrives, nO.OIani) Colin 1i 
chsstliad for interrupting Hri Robertson. Eight 
children are still working In their evaryday books. 
David has started writing on a random page In hii 
bodk but Is redirected to the cofraet page. Mofig 
takes her book for Mrs Robtrtien'i inspictlon but Is 
told 'You don^t really need to bring It to ma .... 
put it on the pila'. Chrlitina and Will Ian an 
hovering around outside Mrs tea's roorn • waiting for 
paint, Mrs Robertson gets up and gees to find out 
thiif difficulty. Sha takai Lucy and Itephan to the 
sandpit. (Stfipmn had bean on his own but had found 
the door locked,) lack at the blackboard Mrs 
^bertson listens to Andrew and Rons raad. Sinion 
asks to go to tha toilet. Itaphin eomplalni that 
Keith has Interrupted his work with tha bricks .... 
At lO.IOaw the clasi are engaged on tha foil owing 
actlvltiafi building with woodblocks (§), milk (1 
painting (I), Jigsaw puiilM (g), unifix blocks (4 
' drawing (1), reading (1), obsarvlng (1^) 
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Cmnmimy Cnoni^dj 

60, " Thin final extraet f^©ia the fieldnotei ig del^erfttely 
left unabirldfea* It Ig ineludoa %o unSe^elint the faat that 
although Mrs Habartson's teaching is IndiviciuaHaedy she als© 
has raspensJiility far up to twenty-two other ohildren at the 
namB time, fhus# before she Qmn develop person* tO"psrson 
teaching she must alio deeign aetivities for the rest of tht 
alaga* In this aensa her overall unit of organiiation still 
regains the class rather than the individual shild. 



DliGUiSION 

In aertain respeets toe praotioe of teaohing is like the 
art of dooking. It involves the transfsnnation oS a sat of 
ingredients (the syllifcus) into a finishedl product (the daily 
work programs) means of a set of prod^durea (the taashing 
methods) . Yet teaghing is rather more ttian the application of 
recipe knowledge. Competanoe is not unaquivooably guaranteed 
by the terms of the oookbookf Other baakground skills are also 
relevant* 

The final section of this essay f ocums on this aepeQt 
of teaching. That is, it considers soma of the •intangibles* 
(here described as preparation/ escperiencei continuity r vision 
and responsivaness) which might help to differentiata toe work 
of a competent teaohar fr^ that of a trainsa. 

Pre paration 

One central if not paradoxical feature of Mrs Robertson's 
work is that much of it takes place when fcha children are not 
at school* m short, the form and content of her classroom 
activities are only made possible by a congiderabla Mount of 
off-stage preparation. 

'fhls preparation takes different tomB. Its most visible 
aspeot relates to the day^by-day tiaiTitenarioe of the work 
l^ogr^e* fhis Wp^ ot preparation •noogipasseB taken for 
panted aotlvitlM syoh as the narking of book« or the repair 
r^laoMent of disposfiable or damagid e(|uij^6nt< Less 
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frequently but pea.^h»ps more si^^l^iaantly « Jte-f ^obtrti^fi's 
prepai^ation is also direated towauErdp a qualitative ahang e in thm 
day^'tO'^day K©utin@. This seeend kind preparation li 
reflected in th© raarrangaaent of furniture # the introduation 
of novel aaterials (eg, W broadcasts) or in the rehearsal ©f 
new te0hnlqu©s Lmg, ttie dinner party eurriaulym) # h ttiird t^F 
©f praparafcion probably ooQurs least often but requires the 
greatest Mount of inttllaetual investment, it relates to the 
developsenfc of olaasroom activities whioh are as nm to the 
teacher as th^ are to the childran* In such an instance thm 
teacher has chosen tc branch out into relatively lll^'defintd 
and risk-ladan territory, 

Thm difference bstwaen thase t^es of preparation is not 
so much in the activities '^ejssalves as in the degree of 
e^erlenca brought to them by tha teaahar. Student teacharSi 
for axrapiei may find an alemant of risk in all their 
preparatory activities wharaas unadventurous teachars might 
never stray beyond the well-dafined boundaries of their cmt 

Experlenca 

An linportant adjunct to praparation is toe axistence of 
prior eKparianoa. ^^s Roba^'^tson's teaching, for example) im 
not marely Uia outcome of her mora iroiidiata preparation but 
also tha result of her initial training, her five years* 
as^erienc^ in th# mmm school , and her regular attendance on 
in-^servica coursas* 

In general, however, esparlanca im not sOTething that 
automatically accwulatas wltii the paMsaga of timet Changed 
circumstanaes can always nautrallia the rehearsal value of 
earlier aKparlenca. whenever Mrs Robertson decides to try 
out new stratev or whenever her teaching is Interruptad by 
outside events, Wi& puts the value of her previous ei^erienoe 
to tiia test* SometiAas she is able to keep ,tha resultant 
activities within the realms of her eKlsting, knowledge i at 
otiier tlmM she is forced to move out Into unloiom territory « 
Thus, to the extent that it changes or is Induced to change, 
Mrs Robertson's teaching always contains an elraent of 
ines^erienoa. 
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Nave^theless, the advantafae ot apprepifiat© mpmimm 
oaftnot bm ignomd. In Mrs Robertson's amm^ thmm ate thmm 
dietinot banefitg whioh aoeru© to he^ £:cm previous yiars- 
Fimt, ah© has already fully mhmmM many gf th@ aatieni t!iat 
she undertakae day by day* As a rasult hm ^aaehing ©pMatii 
vfithin a mt o£ aajfefuUy undarstooiS limitetions and thMoforo 
takes careful aecount of th© avail^llity and aeetsiibility sf 
rasoutfoae* aaaond, Mrs Robertson's varitd mpMlmm fivas her 
a wida rspartoira of optione to draw upon. Thuii if har plani 
go awry sha am readily switoh to anothM well-tried activity, 
tinallv , mm H©b@rtsan'i mnpmrimcm alio flivis J a bttttr 
idea of tiia oonitquana^s of har actions i iht gan jh tae! 
alternative in th© light of itg lik#ly ou .ooffiM. 

This potential ahility to fortita th@ risulti oS hir 
dacis^oAi introduaas atrong lihrtad of dentinuity into 
Mrs ^bMtion's t#aohing. ih@ rtaligta that eaoh dsciiion may 
oreat® naw eituationa whioh r€^ir§ further diaiaioni. Tq 
this mt&nt, taaohing Ig not atoout ffiaking 'ons-off • daoisiona 
but mking ohains of daaigions. 

fha faot that ona dsoiaion mar^ly laada to anothar alio 
r^lataa to a ttaohar'i aanaa of aohiavi .t* Evan if Mra 
ftobertson r^ohag har i^sdiata goal aht knows that thart art 
etill othtr paaki to oli^. Lika^iaa gha raaliiag that taoh 
auooaaa may ba only ahortlivad^ Xn thia stnii a taaahar'a 
work ii navar don^. Haoagsnrily^ aohiavsmant ^wmm ^ muoh 
mora fluid antity* it is not ao much the attairynant of tiolatid 
cuaf^iaulOT objsofeivas aa ttia ovarall maintananoa of oontinuityi 
ooharanoL and prograsa. 

Viaion 

Mthough a aat of gpaoifio aotivitiis art oantral to 
Mrs Xobartion'a day to day work programia^ thay are faally only 
a part of a mt^oh larger aat of mora diffyaa and long»tam g^ale^ 
fhega mw^ distant goali ralating to the general aooial, 
Intallaotv^l and motional da^elo^ant of her pyplle » ate more 
dif floult to epeoi^ but are of equal iapof tanoa to the entire 
pismmM. without thmi ^# fonuif aetivltlef w§yld de 
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meaningless img, word recognition is not an end in itself but a 
means to a more elaborate end) * In these teiins competent 
teachors are marked out not so much by their detailed knowledge 
of separate curricular milestones but by their understanding of 
the relationship between these and the more long-term goals* 
The pQBEBBBlon of this latter skill - demonstrated by an ovGr- 
riding sense of direction and purpose - makes it much aasier 
for a teacher to overcome irritating holdups, negotiate 
awkward diversions and anticipai:e oncoming obstacles. 
Competence is a matter of perspe^ctive i the ability to s/isualise 
the entire forest, not just the individual trees. 

Responsiveness 

Armed with this understanding a oom}; tent teacher can more 
readily respond to interruptions and diversions. Such 
unintended consequences need not be treated as failures; they 
can be re^interpreted as potential growth points. The wisdom 
of experience and preparation (as demonstrated^ for instance, 
by a teacher's sense of timing) can transform unexpacted 
outcomes into new sources of innovat and change. 

Here, as elsewhere in this ess : .s the 'intangibles* 
of teaching which serve to different^. ^-ducation from mere 
training . 

Soura&B 

For other accounts which reflect a Gomparable interest in the 
proce^sea of tftaching and learning see; 

Jackson, P W C1968) , Life in Cta&BroamB^ New Yorki Holt 
Rlnahsrt & m,nston. 

anitti, L M ^ Geoffrey, w C1968) , The C ■^mplsseitims of an Urban 
ClaBBroom^ New York? Holt Rineharc & Winston. 

walker, R & Melman, c C1975) , A GuidB to Classroom Observation^ 
London? FBthuen* 

The quotation in this essay comes fromj 

Silbejman, C UBll] , Crisis in the ClaBBroom (The Remaking of 
AmB^iam Edumtion) ^ New York? vintage Books, pp224-5. 
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THE CASE OF THE MISSING CHAIRS 



'The structures of the open classroom are 
designed to meet needs that thri structures 
of the conventional classroom cannot fulfil- 
But prescriptions for structure alone do not 
tell us how the wopk of the classroom 
can be performed* ' 

(Ian Westbur s Eduaationalist) 

This esmy is about ih& r&latiomMp between t&aahing 
methods and mat&riat re&ouraes^ It fQausea on the 
recent Bugg^stion that a modem ppwiapy sahoot aan be 
organised aroimd l&sa than one ahair per pupils 
Overatt^ the ea&ay does not find fmlt with the 
motiVeB that pi'onrptM this 8u0g&&iion. It does^ 
however J find ^aansistenaiee in its logic* 



There is a school of thought in prJj^ary aducatic which 
argues that there is no need to provide every child i^ith a seat 
or a work surfaca* Support for this idea comes from various 
sourQes* New schools find the concept financially acceptable 
since it releases money from an otherwise fixed grant for the 
pvarohase of specialist furnishings such as display screens i 
storage units and mobile trolleys. Architects endorse the idea 
since the resultant increase in free space enables them to 
create more flexibie designs. And finally, educationalists lend 
their weight to the schaoae since it ^visibly undermines a long 
tradition of sJjaultaneoui alass (ie^ ^Jholm group) taaching, 
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The force of these economic^ architectural and educational 
cij^gvmmntm has been considerable* According to one recent English 
fravlewi -new purpoge-built open plan schools rarely contain 
LQ%iing accommodation for more than about seventy per cent of 
thi* children at any one time'. Not all practitioners ^ however, 
have found this innovation equally acceptable. Hence, like many 
other eJeiQents in the modern primary school* chairs and tables 
have become the object of prolonged and often emotive debate* 
Super +'ic-iallyy the argiments and counter-^argunents are about 
the allccation of financral resources and the utilisation of 
available space. At a deeper level, however, they also interact 
with more fundamental concerns about the theory and practice of 
primary educati jn. In short, discussions about tables and chairs 
ara aJ/iO debates abrjL ^lethods and curricula. 




The first part of this essay explores the origins and 
assmptions of these d^ates. The second part relates their 
logic to the experience of the caie study school. Throughout^ 
two questione are considered s 

1. Wlikt are the shifts in educational thinking that 
have given rise to thes# dineussions? 

2, How do these shifts Velate to a reduced provision 
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The standard answer to these queetions is 'lat a lowered 
requirement of chairs follows automatically from a weaker 
emphasis upon class and jotter^based teaching. The experience 
of the case study school ('...id the argument of this essay) 
suggests that thm case for this innovabion wee ^\ and 
i^^ onclusive, 

ORIGINS AND ASSUMPTIONS 

Dsbates . abaut . m^l rurnishings and fittings have a 

long history, Typiw ' - :Jiey reflect disac,^eemej;.ts about the 
most appropriate furnituiire for a given teaching method or 
^urriculiam. In 1725 the master of St Andrew's Grammar Schooi 
complained to the local council that, for lack of suitable 
writing surfaces, his pupils were obliged to 'wreatt upon the 
floor lying on their bellies', ht that ti^e writing was 
confiidered a major (and somewhat suspect) curricul\am innovation. 
Even by the early nineteenth century seats were still regarded 
as peripheral to curricula which emphasised reading rather than 
writing^ For instance ^ one of the sfe^ling points of the 
monitorial system was thR^ onl^^ fifty per cent of the pupils 
needed seats at any one txir., (Each half of the clars took it 
in turns to stand in groups and be 'drilled* by the pupil 
monitors while the other half sat on b^inches and practised 
their ' ciphering ' , ) 

Further controversies arose with the developmant of text-- 
book curricula in the Inte nineteenth century. It was argued 
that Scotland was defi- i school furniture. During that 

period not all school a .ed suitable * locker' desks for the 
storage of books and ..4 implements. 

In turn^ the heavy locker desks of the alementary school 
also fell out of favour. By the 1930s it was held that they 
were too cumbersome or ill*-shapen for the 'activity* methods 
officially advocatHd as suitable for young children. Neverthe- 
less^ locker desks survived until well after the Second World 
War - though largely fc- economic rather than educational reasons. 

In the 1950s, a rise in the birth rate triggered a new 
demand. School fluruishlngi - like new school buildings - began 
to be deaigned with an explicit concern for compic^nass^ 
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flaKlMlity, and appropriateness of size. Standardised 
modules^ interGhange^le components and chlld^proof materials 
becMe key-note features. Showpiece schools of the 1960a like 
Eveline Lowe (London) and Kirkhill (west Lothian) deliberately 
incorporated these new developanents as part of their total 
dasign* However^ according to the official reports, the 
specification of chairs for these schools remained at the 
figure of one hundred per cent. 

Chains - A Vanishing Rqqoutq&? 

At some point in the late 1960s (or so it appears) the 
idea began to circulate that a primary school could be efficient 
/urnished with less than one hundred per cent seating. The 
source of uhls notion is as yet obscure. The fact that there 
are no reference! to it in aii.her the Plowden Report (1967) or 
the Scottish Education Department *Primary Memorandum* (1965) 
suggests that it may have been a grass-=roots or even an imported 
(American? ) idea , 

The rationale for limiting the ni^er. of chairs in a school 
derives from three assmptions % 

1, That the basic unit of teaching should be the 
individual u.iLiid rathe,- than the whole gro'iip* 

2, That ..t, is possible to organise work programmes 
whereby childreij nan be employed on different 
activit.'.tid . 

3* That not all learning :^i'tivities require a chair. 

There are two probleoas with this rationale. Firsts none 
of these assmnptions apeeifically requires that the provision 
of seats should be fixed at legs than one hundred per cent. 
In fact^ it would be possible for a teacher to accept all three 
ideas and still legitimately danand a full complement of chairs. 
This would follow, for example, if she added a fourth 
assumptions that children should be free to choose their own 
sequence thrcngh the various activities of their work programme. 
Indeed, if a teacher considered thJ^. last assumption to be the 
most important, then it would definitely rule out a reduced 
provision of chairs. The freedom of individual choice would, 
by necessity, include the freedom for every child to choose a 
seated activity* thuSi to restrict the number of chairs in a 
school is automatically to limit, the number of currlculiaii 
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options open to teachers and pupils. Certainly, an increase of 
chairs may also produce a shortage of space i but this is not 
an equivalent probl^. Space can be created mere easily than 
extra seating* 

The second problem surrounds the levels of seating that are 
usually considered as realistic (im, slKty to seventy per cent). 
The derivation of these figures Is as obscure as the origins of 
the initj,al idea. It is somettraes stated that a sixty-six per 
cent (ie^ two-thirds) seating level fits easily where classes 
are subdivided into three groups. In such cases the eKpectation 
is that two f 'xdB of the class group will need chairs whereas 
one third will be working at non^seated activities ci ; of 
the class areui On balance this explanation is inadequate. It 
does not justify the choice of three groupR or indicate how a 
policy of grouping squares with the assumption, that the 
individual child should be the basic teaching unit, (By the 
same token it would be just as reasonable to divide the class 
into four groups and ha*-^a a seating level of seventy five 
Cor even fiftyj per cent*) 

Given the educational weakness of the foregoing argisnent, 
an alternative source for the quoted figures is that they derive 
from the application of a standard architectural formuj-.^. By 
this means a school *s optimuia seating requirements are calculated 
in the saine manner as th^ m njf its playground and staff room. 
Nevertheisss, these requirements cannot be predicted 
unambiguously. They also depend on the kind of educational 
policy followed by the school. An optimum figure in one 
situation may be totally inappropriate in another, 

Aaaid&ntal PtSBemimtion? 

The rather hybrid nature of these ideas about seating levels 
suggestii that they may have come into being for no other purpose 
than to focus attention on out of* date classroom procedures* 
That is, they were formulated primarily to draw attention to the 
shortcomings of educational practice, not as a model for 
changing it. There is a histerical parallel for this axplanation. 
Tht^ call for a reduced proviaian of seats in a school is 
analogous to the rally^-f try of an earlier generation that 
locker desks should be unsci^ewed from the classroom floor* 
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If this last explanation is, in facti correct, then the 
initial adoption of reduced seating levels may have been an 
accident - the reluctant or ill-informed act of a financially 
hardpressed advi ar or administrator. 

Whatever their origins, the rapiLd and widespread dissemina- 
tion of these ideas is almost certainly attributable to the 
concerned pressure of administrators , college l^c^turers and 
architects; thi^'^^-' if the most powerful groups in primary 
education., Al"'^' acting for different reasons - expediency ^ 
conviction or f . . .1 utility - their combined advocacy has 
been considerabl ^> = 

THE CASE STUDY SCHOOL 

In zhm sBrly 1970s Leachers from the case study school 
attended a local college of education for courses leading to the 
Proebel (early education) certificate. During those years, 
they first encountered the idua that a primary school class might 
be organiaad around less than one hundred per cent seatin'^ , At 
that time^ however^ t*ie issue was of acadCTiic rather than 
practical concern^ a mattar fnr staff room discussion rather than 
achool-^wide decision* 

In 1973 the situation changed. The plans for the new 
lower primary biiilding had reached the stage where a seating 
level had to be decided. Consensus among the staff was 
difficult to achieves sinca indr.vidual members reacted differently 
to the idea that seating levels might be reduced below one 
chair per child. Basically, three vievrr^ints were e^-epiessed. 
One (small) group of teachers '?ere prepared to put "heir beliefs 
to the test and try out the idea, R second group (probably the 
majority) accepted the general notion of a reduced provision 
but felt that their own situation conatiTOted a special case. 
(For eKample^ one teacher argued ttiat Phe preferred to teach 
writing by means of class lessons*) A chird group of teachers 
were less easily converted. They felt reluctant to abandon 
either the principle or tiie practice of providing a full 
complemant of seats for their children, A characteristic 
feature of thia last group was that they felt it was educationally 
important that each child should have their *own* chair* 

90 
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To resolve this issue the headmaster of the school ivas 
asked to act as an arbitrator. By his decision the seating level 
was duly fixad at siKty per cent. In principle this action 
closed the debate* In pr.actice, howev ir, the teachers w-rt 
left with a possible alternative i if the depignated seat-ncj 
level proved inadequate, ii- could still be topped up with 
infant-sised furniture left over from the old butldings. The 
fleKibilitv of this arrangement became apparent when some of 
the ordered fuimiture failed to arrive in time for the opening 
of the new building* The old tables and chairs were i^ediately 
pressed into service and^ .in a complete reversal ol" the original 
intention f were ^topped up' by th^ new furniture as it arrived. 
Eventually^ a surplus of chairs was created - which meant that 
each teacher couXd operate their own seating policy. Some 
chose the figure of sixty per cent while others retained at 
least one chair for each child* 

This arrangimient did not last for very long. Within a 
term all the teachers had built. up their seating levels to at 
least one hundred per cent* The topping up^ however ^ did not 
herald a return to class teaching* Quite the reverses as 
shown below It marked a recognition that an adequate supply of 
chairs was ) f.Les-idry to the individualised and balanoed 
curriculum t . a- ' a case study teachers were trying to implement. 
Thus^ despite a c^irtain sense of public failure mong the 
teachers vrho tried to work with a reduced provision , the 
intervening eKperienee had taught thm a great deal about the 
relationship between teaching methods and seating requirements. 

At CtaBsraom Lm§l 

The teachers who found thMselves unaMe to operate with a 
reduction in chairs reported the following eKperiences. in tht. 
first instance tl^ay all f^^und it impossible to avoid timet when 
their entire teaching groa^- were sitting on chairs* Sometimes 
this arose through the teacher's own decision; at other times 
it arose through thm actions of the children, AltV^ugh the 
frequency of tihese cccasions was rare and thair c^^cahlon short,» 
lived, the teachers regarded thra as ftii esr^ntial part of ti/t.r 
work. In so far as these eHpericriOttS srjrvta. :u^.^ational 
purposes that could not be aahie^^^d in i,'tiier m^y ^ the 
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teachers were unwilling to abandon th®pfi for the sake of a 
handful of chairs* 

A second experience related to the use of chairs as a 
moveable resource. The teachers concedQd that it might be 
possible to use less than one hundred per cent chairs for much 
of the school day but had found that this usually required a 
certain proportion of chairs to be moved constantly from place 
to place* This occurred^ for exwple^ when a group of children 
wanted to set up a 'school* in the •shop', or a 'hairdressing 
salon* in the horne base. The teachers not only felt that the 
movement of chairs created avoidable disruption but also that 
the associated shortage of chairs inhibited their pupil's choice 
of activity* 

h third observation ftnade ^by the teachers of younger 
children) w^s that a limited supply of chairs could interfere 
with the educational principle that certain well-used arf; 
or activities (eg^ milk^ sewing^ reading) should have a fixed 
allocation of chairs. The justification for this policy was 
that the presence of chairs could help children to perform 
activities that might otherwise be too difficult* It was also 
argued in favour of such a policy that it helped, to prevent 
certain practical problems (eg^ spillage of milk, loss of 
sewing needles, damage of books) * In these instances the 
conibined weight of the eduoational and administrative advantages 
was sufficient to convince the teachers of the need for extra 
chairs * 

Finally^ all the teachers reported that they were 
unwilling to allow children to write while standing at a work 
surface or lying on toe floor.* The notion that children should 
be allowed to write in the^*e positions has been one of the 
outcomes of the chairs debate* Without eKception, case study 
teachers reacted unfavourably to the idea* Like the t.^st^-while 
master of St todryw^s Oranunar School, they felt that children 
who are learning to write should be encouraged to use a suitable 
.^^jrface and a ccr:fortable chair* 

'[l^:^ Q -nv ::'^amimm a rather curious discrepancy between 
: : . / m'm'i r^. It focused :' on a school of thought which 
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holds that a modern primary school can be adequately equipped 
with less than one chair per child. Overall, it questions the 
practice whereby chairs ara shared rathar than a guaranteed 
resaurce. In effect , this means that chairs are downgraded to 
the same sta,tus as paxnting easils, water tanks and sand trays . 
As a result, sp'^rtal rules are needed to regulate the pupils' 
accesE ^ ' "h^sTi, In turn, these r ixs have an impact on the type 
of memods and curricula which cr.i. t used by teachers. 

It may be expedient to ir provision of the 

painting easiis at the expen chair > But^ in the process, 

there is surely no need to rr : ::duc ;ional virtue out of an 
economic necessity . 

******* 

The initial quotation in this assay is taken from 
K Rintoul K Thorne Open Plan Organisation In the Primary 
School ^ London: Ward Lock EducatiDnal, 1975, pll. Generally ? 
however^ there is very little written on the subject. Thus 
most of the information in this essay comes from discussions 
with the ease study teachers and other researchers^ and froTQ 
material provided ^ a furnitur onsultarit, and an architect. 

The rationale ....r " ing -66% chairs with classes of threa 
groups can be found i i G M Werner Policies of School B ailding 
Design , M Soc Sci thesis^ University of Edinburgh ^ 1974. 

The ninateanth century sKainplLi^i are taken from J Granc. 
Hl atory of the Burgh and Parish Schools of Scotland (VqI 1) , 
London- Collins, 1876/ pp5l5 § 521* And a reference to the 
symboliG signi ^ unscrewing desks from the classroom 

floor can be fc v H J W Selicck F . ^^i sh Primary Ed ucation 
and the Progressives, 1914-1939 , London- Routledge i? Kegan 
Paul, 1972, p51, 

******* 

M 

5th Pebruary .376. 
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ALL WORK AND NO PLAY? 



■Learntng experiences^ In so far as they 
are a school responslbnity are structured.*. 
They are arranged according to more or 
less definfte views about learntng 
processes s about generi^J human developments 
about the expectations of various groups 
external to the schuoU and about what is 
feasible and desirable in an institutional 
setting where many constraints limit the 
r^^iltsation of the values to which educators 
aspfre^ ; 

(Malcolm Sfr^lbeck^ Eduaatiomliet) 



The l^els ^wopk^ and 'play ^ are s^mnofily us&d ta 
diff&^miiat& tB& wriouB aatwyri :>f th& pru^ai'y 
sahoot day^ This ssaay Mffhtightr th,.. fvyngir:p 
of these tem& by cpiaty8ing the vim-X: c f 
group of jmah&pB who tMnt&d to ^oLi^r ^mh a 
distination, Cvemll^ it BuggeatB that d&batms about 
wSifli and pl^ m^e not so muah about differmtiating 
th& awnm^twn as about ahmging it. 



One of the baaia distinctions in pmrimary edueafcion is 
between 'work' and 'plaj^'. The forwr has -^ennotaitions of 
intellectual r^rm ^ industry and public achiaveffient wheriae thi 
latter lusually ^Kpiasses idaas about sjaoial developttsent, 
rearaat'ion and parjiorial fulfilment* In turn, work is somatiaes 
congldared central to the priBiary schoQl curriculmi whereas 
play im treated as a more marginal activity^ cptlonal rather 
than assMtfal. 

Th±B diitlnction between work and play is prominent in many 
TOnt^porary discussions atout early education • Basically, 
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tiiere are two (longstanding) schools of thGU^^ht. One view - 
sometimes asiociated witi* the name of Friedrich Froebei ^ i 
that the early school curricultam should provide for and bull4 
upon the spontanaous play of yotang ohildren. Thm alternative- 
position - aometimes assooiated \^ith ttie name of Majfia Hontassori 
is that the early iohool curriaulim should^ from thfe outset , be 
organised around a muoh more interventionist t^e of teaching. 
At the risk of ovM-iifflplification^ the Froebelian view is that 
work is a special kind of play whereas the Montessorian position 
is tiiat play is a special kind of work. 

In recant years the inereaae of pra-schooling has given 
these debates a new lease of life. TOus^ play groups reflect 
the Froebelian view whereas nursery schools tend to e^ody the 
idfaaa of Montassori. The distinction between work and play 
can also be used to characterise the difference betwaan pre- 
schooling and primary schooling. The former emphasises tiie 
educational value of play, the latter strasses the importance 
of work. 




These views about work and play were also reproduced among 
bhe teachers in the case study school. In particular, a small 
group - thfe starting point of this assay - took up an extreme 
position and M^rusd dt^dintt any kind of yotk/pi u ?.si:iiction. 
For instanGe/ durl'^^g the course of an interview one teacher 
prefaced certain reraarks byi 'When I say water play, I mean 
water wcrk* , On a different cccasion another teacher argued 
that all referencss to ^play* in a description of her teaching 
should, in the final ..Mjrsion^ be replaced wi"h t:he word 'work'. 
In short/ this group of teachers aimed to overconie the arbitrary 
nature of the work/play distinction by iabelling all activities 
as 'work*, irrespective of their content or purpose. 

At first giauce this a.ssue appears to be a personal matter. 
If a teacher decides to regard cgrtain activities as work 
rather than play then (or so it seems) her action need be of 
little concern to other people. However, in certain respects 
this relaba3,ling acti' ty had a much wider impact* To remain 
true to their beliefs, ^he work^not'-play teachers also tried to 
modify their ciassrooir language. For example, children would 
be asked if they wished to 'work^ m the painting area or in 
the -house'. This public demonstration by the work=n&t-play 
teachers inevitably brought their views to the notict of other 
teachers / pupils and parents* in this way tha work-.iot-play 
debate becaJt.e a social rather than a personal issue. And, as 
oescribed below, it created all kinds of new problems. 

ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES 

Beliefs about work and play are not only expressed 
verbally during informal discussions and staff meetings but 
also actively in the day to day organisation of teaching. 
Basically, the work'-not--play teachers tried to implement two 
related assuffiaptions ; 

1. That the same degree of seriousness should be 
accorded evefy aspect of the school day, 

2. That every. school activity should be regarded 
as cDntrtbuting to a child's education in some 
way or another * 

In praetice the first assumption was particularly difficult to 
clemongtrate p for instance, to treat every activity with equal 

96 
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S€tiousnesi doee Mt necessarily mean that ©ach onm should 
rtcei^e the mmm mo^tit of a teacher's Cor piipil*s) attention, 
Neither does it necesswlly tnean that all aotlvitlts should 
receive the mmB prlo^itj/. 

The eecond vle^^point Wb eKpressed motm vlsibiy, This 
ocoMxteSL when teaeheri coi^ined »work' and »pla^ ■ astivlties or 
whmn they ga^^e greater priority to astivitiep that coriventionally 
taks place later In the day tie^ after vfetlc). For escMple, soma 
teachers included *ntlk' as part of- their ptipil^s daily WOpk 
schedulaa* Sirailaffly, other teaohers encowaged their ohlLdren 
to use the »wat» Cim^ play) area^ before th^ started their 
'dry' Cle^ vork) asttvltlesi or read to toetr pupils in the 
middle o£ the day rather than at the and, ^he aepond asaiMaption 
wm also dMonstrated by the aorae teachers demoted more 
tise to optional or ^xtra activities. That is, the^^ made 
more conscious uee oE the musiQ room, library and courtyards 
and set Imrmr jotter--hased tasks for their papias' hoiaework* 

To this limited ©Ktent the work-nat-play teaQhera %^era 
B^le to reorganiae thair teaehing around a ^eakeiied dtitinction 
betv?een work and play* in other reapests, hovever, thay^er© 
XmB Bueeessful* 0ns miMt problem was that the taaohars often 
found it linguistioaLly clOTsy to repLaaa 'play- by »work'. 
Gmea, for ax^pler Me still 'oonveritionally splayed' nor 
*work^dS Jiikfiwise, 'play^ is still the i^oit aeeaptable 
antoiiyia for Vork'. Clf a child im not working ? what are tAey 
doing? ) 

h momm deep-rootad and dalieate sourcie of dif flat^lty for 
the teacher i related to the oontrasting '^imm abcut work and 
play axpressed by tiimLx pupils, tt^ tlaa dhlldren itart at 
eehocl moat of Uiea already hive ^ell-establiihed L^m atout 
ttMf aotiv^lties Lmqp san^lti are for pl^, too3cs a^^ fox 
work) * Thui ^ hy abandeaing the action of »play» , tiht aaie study 
taachsrs ^are quite aware that th41r own bahavlow ttight ^ ^ 
Gonf Hat irfitti Uiair pupils' axpeotations . l^omt stlUv they 
«alisici that tti^ir aotieni might be 1^ taarpr a ted w a deliberate 
attest te nautralt ia ttie values ^Ich tte p^pila had learned 
at h^e ana elsewher©. Thuer albeit unwittingXy, the teacher's 
©ffs^fei t© dissoEva ths houndarles b^tvaeji work and play wre 
a potential source of confusion at school and conflict vtthin 
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Despite these practical and ethical probieini^. the work^nat- 
play teachers war© reluctant to aliaiidon their vievgpoiiit* To a 
variable degree ^ they contlnui?d to use 'work' instead of -play* 
in their discussions with the children* Overall^ hov^cveif^ they 
aaeepted that the counteracting streiigUi of outsia© opinion vrae, 
at least in the short term^ pafobalfl;/ far greater than their own. 

THE VIEWS OF THE PUPILS 

During the eourse of the research an attTOpt vras made to 
put thes© ideas in context by looking mote closely at the viavs 
of the pupils . A randOT aampls of five ohildren SrOT eadh sf 
tha five classes in primary one # too and three (le? a total of 
sesfant^ fiva children) , wete asJced siK questions about tbelr 
school aetivltieei 

1 , Where do you have your milk? 

2, When do you have your milk? 

3, What sort of thtngi do ypu dp . in the cQurtyard? 

4, What do you do when you-va finished your assignnient? 

5, When do you usuany paint? 

5, i^ho usually decides whst you paint? 

Tha eKpectancy - based on earlier observation and dls cushion - 
was that the responses of the folder children wuld reflect a 
strengthening rather tiian a vea^anlng of the ^mmJpl^H 
disti Action and that, in part, this would result Iroa © gradual 
diffarentla'tiQn of spaoe and ttoe into areas and linita of work 
and plasr, For instance, it vai antteipated that m higher 
proportion of prlaary three children touIAi 

a. Drink thtir wIlK outside jhft class (le* wrk) area, 

b. Take rnflk at break. (1ej play time) ratheir than at 

other t\m% of the day. 

c. Work 1 nil da the bulldirig rather than outside Ir* the 

courtyards. 

Altiiough the interviews shovjid coiiaiderable varl$ttca from class 
to class, the overall es^ectattor^ vas sustained* rte rMponges 
werfl as foiaowsi 08 

ERIC 
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Primary Wimt^y 

Children who reported dHnkIng 
their milk outside the class 0^ 100^ 

areas 

Children who used the mrdn 
'break* or 'playtime* to describe 8^ 43'^ 
their milk tte 

Children who reported that th&y 

had not been out into the 54^ 

cour'Wards during the autufnrj 

term 

A related obBervatlon had been that a greater pairt of the 
primary thrae day "was dev^ote^ to actlvltieE deenaefl to fc>e 'worlc' * 
To thia aKtent 'work' began to predOTtnate over 'play' i^hichi 
In turn, hBcamm relegated to mm status of an out-of-aGtool 
activity, ^he intervievs Keinforced this obsarv^ation , mmn 
askad "What do you wh^ti you'^^e finlahecl your aaslgimient/ 
jobs?", the replies ixom prittarr oae mere freqru^ntiy cDntained 
the word ^play' than those i^m primar^r tihree childreii (39% 
as against 22%) * 

Instead f the i^rimarF fch^ee chliaren usually Eafewea to 
©ther curriculum activities* fox example, for par cant ©f 
their rapliee coiitain^d the %?ordg 'painting' ar-a/or 'drawing' 
(eampared w±th four per cent at replias ia primary one). 

first fiance painting and d^a*fdag - aepsaialLy if they are 
optional and pupll-directea - mtght seem to be mymnymom vrlth 
play, HD^aver^ in the ease atufly s^oel this did not appear 
to be true. By the time ths Ghtldcen had reached priaaw three , 
or aft work began to fill a ijaolfle slot dn the day and in mmt 
eages was organised around topias outlined ^ the olais teaaher, 
^giLinfthsaa overall differences betvaen primary ooe and thire^ 
were raflaotad in the wy th^ childfaa anawerad Uis ^estioas 
abciit whaii they painted anfl vho a«Qiaed i^liat they should paint. 
For exa*Qple^ mo^e priaary toree chliaran reportad that tti$y did 
paintlftf at a gpcoial tJae ox ifter thtlr 'work* 1 
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When do ijcu nBUat ly pai>ntf 











One 




Specia'' t\m (eg^ ^after lunch') 


161 


201 


Any time 


201 


4^ 


After *worK* 


2055 


48% 


(none of these) 


441 


28% 




0Q0%) 


(1001) 



Sdjnilarlyi more primary three children repostea that their 
teacber decided w^i^t they should paint i 



ylw u&mtLy dmo%diB -what yen paint? 













One 






Me 


561 


24% 




The teacher 


121 


16% 


44% 


Both (me or the teacher) 


41 


40% 




(none of tliese) 


281 


20% 


m 




(1001) 


(100%) 


(10U%) 



These sipaafate references to the activity of painting 
suggest that at some intervening stage bsLween prltt^ry ene and 
primary three it shifts across thr. sahoel ciirriculu® from being 
a play activity to being a work activity . The Interviews 
pr©T/ide fiirther support for this idea. In so far as the largest 
group of prlaary two ohildren gave both 'Me' and the 'teacher' 
as the souroe of decisions about painting^ their «pliei ooma 
soaiwhere batweeri the contrasting patterns of grimaary one and 
primary three, 

DISCUSSION 

The first pMt of this essay discusses the cQneejpta of 
work and play as used In the prisiary sehool. In partloiilar ^ it 
foouses iipon a saall group of teaeheri in the a&se study sohool 
vpho sought to a3D©llsh the vprk/pl^y dlstinetlen* In nany 
respects ttils vrort'-not**play group were the leading Mga o£ a 
mor# general trend writhin tiie school (and^ p©gslhly / in prlaary 
education) . Boveveri what made thra pMtlcula^ly aonspicuous 
was n©t so much their classroom p]ractice as their classroom 
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Tile second part of this eseay considers the Goncapts of 
work arid pLay from the point of view of the pupils in the case 
itiidy gchool. Contrary to cha tshort-term) hopes of work-not- 
play taachera. It suggests that there was a hardening of the 
dlstinctionL betwaan work and play over the age range from primary 
onm to primary three, Although the sGhool day vras increasingly 
doniinated by activities labelled as 'work*/ this does not arise 
from the breaking down of barriers aa frosa the gradually 
ifltherlng away of those activities i^hlGh/ lower down the school # 
v^rnre eonventionally defiried as play. In the case study 
instance soine of the earlier activities (eg^ painting) were 
incorporated into the worlcing day whereas others (eg, use of 
the courtyarde) progresfively disappeared frora the curriculum, 
Thta fact that the primary three day was more work-oriented than 
the primary one driy reflected a change in the curriculuni/ not 
a change la the lahelling practices used by the teachers • 

Iji this sense/ debates about work anC play are not only 
abttut a search for a suitable terminology but also about a 
sea.rah for a suitable currisulim* 

5th F^ruary 1976 . 
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EPISODES OF SCHOOL LIFE 



*Th1s open-plan school Is more stryctured 
than I Imagined ' 



^^h^B &e8ay is pTima;rit^ in f amative* Thflee 
desariptivB anap-Blwte - on& f^om mah of tM fimt 
tf^eB yBC[x^B ^ try to c^tiwe the oomplwity and 
Q^nHmity of tife %n m m^m prma^y BahoQl. 



K DA¥ in "THE LOT OF A FWIL 

laa %M has spant alaoat a ytar at school and is approaahiag 
his 6tth birttiday* COTpawd with thd ottiar boys in hii alass he 
is slightly malls^ in fc^dy weight aiia height- His wosfe obvloii© 
Idmtitylng f emtwts asra a raurtd fracklad fao© and light ginges 
hai^* On day in quastion (I3tti Btoy 1375) h© get up soon 
after 7am # put on his school mlffoEm and tidied his r^om. 
Whlla took his younger ta©th®r to spand the day 

O^att^i Ian i^lishtd off the br?iak£ast prepared by his pot^tir. 

At/ ' . ■ ; : : ' 

1€2 
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At B.20 Horag and her father arrived In their car to take Ian to 
sGhoal. En route the/ collected Mary who is also in lan'e 

08.50 By the time Ian antera the school playground most of 

the 24 ahildren in his class have already hung up their 
coats and emptied their aehool bags into the drawars 
that sari/a in place of desks* Ian oomes straight into 
the learning ^rm but before he takes off his jacket 
is attraotad by Peter's red^unifcrmad 'action man'* 
Returns to lobby to hang up coat. Unpacks his brief-- 
case. Rejoins Peter to talk ^out the action man. 

08.58 Without prompting Ian Is the first to line up for 

assembly* Holds the doer open for the r^aain^ier af the 
class to file through . Brlnf s up the rear as they enter 
the hall, 

09*11 Mtar a ehort biblioal itory, two prayers and a hyran^ 

the children return to their class base. As usual "Wiey 
sit on the tlm&T araund Hies Dean's chair. She asks 
th^ f©r ^ai^ 'news*, although Ian is at toe front and 
puts his hand up iOTaedtately, he has to wait while Mies 
Dean gives other children the opportunity to speak. 
Eventually Ian im glTen hie chanae, "I was out in the 
garden. I thought it would be awfully long while I 
waited f©r mOTay* We went shopping. Some for mmm^ff 
some for me (paiiae) and we left some for daddy." Far 
tot rest of thm tlJtta he sat silently accept when drawn 
into J^lan's timwB ("Ian, you know where l live,,,"), 

09.28 Miae Dsan renlnds toe children not to forget tiieir ailk 
and then gives out fewo mmtm of jotters and. the* newly* 
marked workbooks- . v 

09,30 tm takes his bcsks and sits near th© blaokboard' Mt^^ a 
small table wltli Maurlc^^ Xris and Janets As a clasi 



#3€€rcise Miss Dean dictates a set of words whidh the 
ehildrefi wzlt^ in their 'aounds' jofetM, ("Wish -1/1. 
X made a wish * " , dish, crash, splash, rash, shelf, ' 
3h€@ts f ships , ^h^lls ,^ BhOVB . ) 

. r 

09,33/ 103 ; T 
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09.33 B©fcr© leaving tha class to work on their own^ Miss Dean 
indicates the layout to h& used in the sums book, and 
rehearses the individual work on sounds. ("What is a 
match? . , . *What is a chimp? . , , .What does this word 
say?") The blackboard already displays the prograTraiie 
Qf work LHD sums (2) sounds (3) workbook 
(4) choosing') and, to one side, Indicates the 
supplementary material for eertaln of the tasks. The 
ehildren oan complete the work prograimne in any order 
tiiey wish* 

09*44 Ian gate up, goes over to his drawer and jputs his work- 
book away. Then, apparently changing his mind, puts 
the sounds book avay and retrieves his workbook. (The 
workbook contains printed eKeroiaes which require the 
children to fill In words - in this case 'eye', 'ear' 
and 'noge* - and then use tihM in ^ variety of oontexts* 
Each child is eHpected to fio at least one page J Ian 
makes a mistake (writes 'nose' on a diagram of tiia face 
instead of 'ear') * Patches rubber from side table and 
makes the eorreetdon* Puts 'nose' In the boK for 'ear', 
Fetchaa riabber again • 

03 -Si Reads sentengei aloud sounding out the key wordi 

"This one has n© e. ,a,,r,.a,/ This one has one eye,/ 
This one has no n©ie." Delves into the two tins of 
coloured pencils ©n tha table to colour in the face, 

10,00 Has reached eeaond pags of worJ^ook* Mild dispute 

breaks out batwain Maurice and Iris as to which coloured 
pencils they should be using. Ian seaii rtslivlous to 
this discussion but evantually breaks In to tall th^ 
"you two use theis panoils^ and we'll uie ^asa*' * 

10 •OS Ian won't let Iris use his six inch rQlarii l^i^ wks 

again. Ian refuses but adds a raasoni ''It's a new ona". 
(The chlldran are free to use tha class ralars which are 
kept along with thi rtW^ws,) 

10. OS Ian turns to a n@w paga in hie irorMsook bat deeldas not 
to continua. Puts rular in his laathar pencil case and 
^ plaats his ehair matly undar tha tabla, , Shows his 



E^C" workbook/ -'''^104 ; I V -, , ;' ./-xtr ; _ . „^ 
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worlcbook to Miss Dean before putting it on the pile for 
marking. Returns pencil aase to drawer. Goes over t© 
Peter and Moira who are playing on the floor with wooden 
blocks and the action man. lan seeras more attraeted by 
the latter ^especially whran Peter indieateg that it can 
talk. 

Ian retains the action man while the othet two build a 
fortress out of the blocks* He tells them to "eehh" 
when they niake a noise turning over the blocks in the 
storage tray. 

Miss Dean joins the trio to talk about th© action man 
and the fortress. Before leaving the group she 
announcBs break to the whole class by reminding them to 
be ready to tome back early for P.l. 

(Morning breg.k*) lan spends most of toe time chasing 
about the playground with 4 classmates* Oocasionally 
gets a little perturbed when thay become over-boisterous , 

Glass line up at the edge of the playground while the 
remaining 250 children cantinue their playtinies Mrs Lee 
(th€ auxiliary) marshalls them into school. The P.E. 
teacher, Mrs Aire, is waiting for them in the hall. 
Children take off their shoes and socks anci spend 20 
miniites on various running # stretching^ curling and 
jumping activities* Like the rest of thm clmse lan 
participates fully in thm spirit of the occasion 
("JiMp up like a rocket taking off *0 , 

Ian puts on his sandals and is fourtt in tiie line 
waiting to leave toe hall. Chats tflto his neighboujr* 
iincia the music 'room' is in use, toe claat return by 
goinf the long way round torough 4 otoer taaahing areas. 

Ian iits with toree btoers at toe milk tablt. Their 
dlsaufipion is interruptsd when Mr Haumllton asks toem 
about thsir morning's activities* 

Upon a raquast from the teachsri £an fetches his ladybird 
reading book and sit© with Jane and, Iris round Miss D©an's 
dhalx:. They tak© it in tiirni to read from proaa 
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lan puta his reading hook away and goes over to «ie other 
side of toa class a^ea to join a boy playing with a 
plastic interlocking construction kit. After a few 
sacond ha ahanges his mind, walks through Mrs Barber's 
area and out to the toilet in the lobby. 

Comes running back and talks briefly with the boy ueing 
the construction kit. Fetches penoil case and sum 
book. On a fresh squared page he copies two nuraber 
lines CO 1 2,., 9) and the first column of eight stma 
frra the blackboard, (At thii point lan could not 
refer to his teacher lince she had briefly disappeared 
from toe teaching area.) Begins to fill in toe answers s 
8+ 6+_^8i etc * 

Gets up to fetch rubber but realises that Maurice 
already has one. Another boy comes by and asks to 
borrow toe ri^ber. Mauriee asks Ian for help with his 
sounds work* lan sugg asts he should think of toe sounds i 
"Ch, its got a ch in it" , 

Ian t^ces 1 euisenaire rods from the tray left on toe 
table by Iris but makas very little apparent use of 
toem. Begins to write out toe second coli;fflin of sums 
(eg* 7 + ^ 8| 1 + _ ^ 8) * Talks to himself about the 
work: "1 wish its finiBhed'^ (later) Oh dear". 

Rubs out the second answer colimn of 8s and writes toem 
in again, (By tois time aome children have campleted 
toiir set work and begun to do 'choosing',) Ian 
coi^lttes toe sums, - 

Takes hla book for Miss Dean's Ijispection, Replaees it 
in his drawer but rOTMtoers toat it should have been put 
on toe marking pile, itarta work in his ; • souttds V bo^ 
(Although toe jotter comprises blank psgeir Hiss :©ean 
has already inserted suitable guidelinei ©a a bla^ 
do^le page.) The right hand page is divided into 6 
squares and lan begins to p«pare a pieture to illusteate 
to^ word 'catch'. Fills tos entire square wito 
colouring and to^n remestoers hm has left out toe word. 
Atteapts to i^vt out mmm of the colour* Xrls asks lan 
for words bigianlAf i^ith *nt' . 
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12.19 All BiK squares filled (catch, match, stitch, witch, 

pitch, eieh) , Ian begins to write his sentences an th& 
bottom half of -die left hand page. He reads the key 
words from the blacttoard. 



'1 see a cheek , 
I aee a ahimp . 
1 liek Qhtese , 

1 ohoQie at moool not always*' 
H@ earafully enters all thm full gtops ai a final 
f loutish . 

12,22 Ian begins to make up words and put them againat tte 
nuB&eirs en the top half of the same paget 





sh 




St 




oh 


CD 


shot 


C4) 


star 


(7) 


choose 


C2) 


ship 


tS) 


still 


(8) 


chat 


C3) 


ihop 


C6) 


stiak 


(9) 


chose 



12,25 Puts book to be marked. Watches girls playing at 

'hyoms* in the base. Moves on to dismantle some unifix 
blocks * 

12,33 Starts playing fDOtiall on t±ie floor with another boy 
using piacei of modalling' apparatus, 

12,35 Miss Dean asks the §lass to tidy up and than gather round 
her ahalr for 'eteriea', Maurlae has brought a sub-aaqpaa 
diver's wist caapais/preesure gauge* Hiss Pean usei 
this opportunity to give a short object lesson i "fWio 
would use this wateh?. ..What else does a diver wear?" 
Ian answers torea of her questions C"I know why thay've 
got flippars to help th^ swlin") , 

12,45 Ian listens while MUes Dean asks toaclasa riddles from 
a book brought in by one of the gisrls^. (eg, vji / does 
a aook put on a white hat? To cover hie head. )i, ; 

' ■ . 

12.55 Intira olass are sent to fetah their coats and school 
bags, (Mthoufh there ii no homework^ the children 
tak€ their reading books home,) ^' 

13*00 ' The elass gather round their teacher to, -say;/ 

.— and unison "Good' morning Miss. ptka'»w' t'^^l^0Wjk^S?B^m ' ' ^ 



immadiately to go home for 
As tha last children gradually.^ 




9B 

clQanera began to appear wLth their vacuum cleaners, 
bruphes and rtabbiah bags. Only 37 days remain until 
the suMaer holidays, 

way 1975 



h DM W THE LIFE OF h TEACHER 

Although thia is htr first year in the open^plaii annsKe^ Himm 
Lav has been vlth the BQhoQl £ot 4 yeari* On Thor^clay, IBth May ^ 
just iiks any other warting day ^ she arrived in eah©©! before 
08 •So aiid vent itraifht to her area and began wtting tiie 

day's progr^wne ©n the (hr^n) blaekbeasa, ^As she ra©ta^ tiia 
spac^B ^eeaae filled with a iet of eight ^umi i wDrk for tha 
children *s buay books i ajifl a iirana^ o€ tht basic! tasks of the 
day t' CI) ^ed sm book (2) buey bsok (3) 4 sentences (4) paint 
a ianfling craft')- Muah of the work is plaaned round the theme 
of 'apace eKplOf ation * * The children's ages range f^om 6 to 7 
years * 

08* 40 Three of the class are already standing aEOiind talking 
aaong th^selveB , Mrs Miohie (an at^iliaEy) im topping 
up thm painting jara w^ith freih paiiit, MLbb Law goes 
to the staff roem for a qulok onp sf coffee, 

08^50 Returna Md talks informally i^lth to Hamiltcn and some 
of the children. Build-up of children i^ tAa class 
area* same of ttia bays are playing in tha spaqe 
rocket. 

OSpOO Miss l^aw asks Hugh to Mund up the rait of the olasa 

from toe playgro\iad. {Thmiee are no bells*) The ahildrsn 
(11 firls and 14 boys) line up in ttia alaas area and 
file into the hall for thm Priaaj^ hyM practics, 
Tha other taaqhars leave their ehlldrin la Niss Law's 
cart, 140 ehildren sit reunfl the plan© vhlle she 
rehtai^ies the dtffieult paisagas and chectei that the 
children can aatch thi tuna to ths vjorfls , 

09.08 Mrs Kuthall comas into tiim hall and brlelLy Qhanges 
plac% with Mies Law. She Ign'^ satlsfltd with tha 
children's/ 



th®i to -toy ia%t tapifi a^aJLii, 

09-12 Mi^s r*iw re^utfaii t© thm piano and reJiia-jics aaeSi oi the 
sl^ eLai^is in. tam^ sots cf the n^n^satticipating 
ehiltein btc^t ^iS'tla«, Mils Law mtopn ttt ptfaotia^ 
to rmind off riisturtaxiet th#y c^stift^. 

09,24 l^mn prai:^tlca is tr^Uffct to a clo^t ^ttJi aU thm 

childr'in llli tat? % »Wi Up^n te 
class Mips %m tii^ t^ilte^n to hit- ia tii^, 

TmXlB th«a ^iLt rtt peitpanlnj »nw0 * imtAl . 'the and 

ap^ad t© ^aad -^^hst tt^^ h^ava OTritttft tt>^u* ' a sjpaa^ceaf-t 
landtfif c^n eat^tt* I Th^ w*oii grotap, lEvttoa ^^^^ 

amor diviral^Ji t© C2eMi4«" the relatiMibip bstm^n 

their haiidi t^itht^i 

09.35 Ml^i i#avr m'VBm orm ttha hmwark i«a ^ndi f#itfc thi 

ahiidrin ^ipiifcane^i^ SBcalemlatm: th© a»vre» Wiw 
agtead ^ ^Itd^^ft ' inSieata ^git:; ttej mhim aJri ^iarw * 

Hl0i I>aw omsp^t^ tkila? aniwar^ by aMMg^ tm 
inptaaciy wfeatfiir' tt^ay ha^ve- tha rtfht; iiTJiabai? ia th« 

09,37 Wi^ woafk prejr^OTt is autHttiftw CBscauii 6( laclc 

apace cn th^ bla^lcbc^ard, Mss Ciaw ii unable i^q wl^a 
out th* vocabulary worcSs until Ihe' ciill^en Ikiv* 
entiarft^ the sbftia int:^ *helr booki. ^ln^ ^igf ^umst do 
soma tiiQ9 befc^za 3)r@ak^) km tbi €?1itl|r^ii t««^'»' th^>Dj|^ 




Lea^ta tha ^lildran ta rantlnui vltti mm or to sieve 
mn t© aiiothw activity* Mss eansalts aeaek 
bscte aiid Uim sails eut tta iisaei af ©a© ©f tha Msdinf 
greaps, fpm b^s bring thair bsoks t© ^hw© she is 
■mittiaf , ^€ bsys i^tai inatirtdttally as Wtss Law 
Miitiiitipuil^ scans tihe i^BSt off the class . occait^nally 
ah^ ifitiwiftts to ©LiQit infeMatloni to pwapt a«a to 

Mlse Isw f isfts Ksil :p©ipisst€n t© g© ©it to© tte lj©bby , 
Raadiiit g»ap disbaiidB, Nell retWM wi'tti m pain*lng 
wt«ll bttt ia mitols t© fifrt papar iB ttie p^^ 
artai l^f^ala ta Misa Xaw l^r hsl^ }^mm 9o#i 

.th€ palntlngr araa aM f Infls srae pap^r . 
Ti^iiiinda thi elaas t© oetHplBtt ^tir bMy faeaks auEicl :s«a 
fc»Ici bef Ma faraafe^ laliy imA Martin wa aikea ^ b 
out ttalr »aaitig b^dfcs 

:Htsa law aaplalxiB t:o etwa ^^at thiy TOt* :£teiih 
writi-iif ant the aiSBa a@ ttat aha can lAian tbs homtA 

Ead ol riaoeafl raadii^ gMtflPi ^tia Xaw iwika '«illlc 
be^' to iatah^U^ wata Tiifl atr^iw few tht ii^^* 
^sJca iifflan to bring hli rtaftlas beok* BTOlnas lugh to 
copy daim all ttie aima, 

Baf 4na marMt^g ho^ai^Mk h^k^ i^Ua ^a cchiiarin 
arlnk their silk* .Mhorfcs lAa Sron^ talkie to finish 
thalr atWi Rnlnds tha chliaren to coma aultabl^ 
^aasad tha Jellofwii^ \raek for tlia ©chool j)hotcgrwplw 

Ittian .tt^ ohlia^an go out to tlsi ipI^f^sioa^^^ii^A , 
aiflcovara that :Kagh haa aot; ^^Jtrlt^n 

Jtarka tiiB :xnt tdin ilmmfmm/k. b^s^,qratt;;^ifeaNivJl^ ^a 
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fetch their *sowds* ^oks, Mlii Lair stands at l^i 
blacJ^oard aad wttes up 28 spe eial wa^ds^f ferad 
the ahlldran (o&en^ arat:tr roeketSt . .eassule i spactwalk). 

preferable t& *ipaa«aii*?) 

li.lS Aslcs the ^lltoasi to eh^s© fow of - tht^»9*da arid writs 
a sTOtenea f03e amdi- Soa©' ehiltoan re^:^::^ 
pai^lMinf (aiiA Lta^e tht ientaneaa wtll la 
Mlsa Law alts dom imd begins to na£}c 
^WQ J»ys lrta»i^t her cte3^ 

ef a ipaca rMkit* Shs discoosea ^llJi thm^her^^^^^ 
ffllfhfe ba displaysdV Wantualiy ahe cliii^s oi) a stool 
t© hMg it 4a the ^ipw gjMEe© be 
paiiitinf . araaa-;.''^^ ■ \ ' z. :^ 

li ;25 tetimiB to aasklttf * TOie ^iltean ^ois otit W eolltat 
thalr teeki. Xf thaafa Me axtf ; 

cMuaat aai M^arft^ th«;te ba eh§^ \ 



11*37 



ERLC 



11«40 



fOsbas QUt ansiftr> it* Rati^ 
vho^ts still TOrkliigF, at his stijis . • ^rlbla 
to,tha toilet, Mrs MaekiM^h, ona of tha othtr teachara^ 
stops by to ifia^ to Mlas Law. Two bo^^^ aa^^ to 90 to 
lijbrary. I^e laMklng contiiiue8*^/-j;yAi>..^- ^ J^^^^ 

ilisa I,aW f iai^ss BiatkljM t^^^ 
then laoves arou^id tha class to visit jt^p:?:^^^ 
are still working afc tie tabijif^^^^^ 
sticky papar basld^Wfti^ 
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12.20 



12.27 



12.41 



12.45 



12.57 



children give out selase^i, sticl^ paper and thin card, 
M±is Law shews the entire class how to make a rocket hy 
folding I cutting ana moTJiitIng tkim stieky papa^, Hugh 
continueg with his lantcnees, Miss Law helps th# 
ghUclran who hava aut tMomatly* 

Thm Ghildran deaorata tiisia: aut'-outs as thsy vlsh* 
fem^ umm scraps ©f stiejcy papar ^ ottieti «@ ocl^urid 
fmnmLlm, One bay asks if hs can inoltiaa the toe3rtg©f^ 
flag. Miss Law finds ^^nm ioT his in a qUm llbrwy , 

fhm ghtldren wh© fav^a otit equipitnt «© askad W 
eallact it in again* ftl« Law witag ti*^ hwx^wMk en 
tht bladcbeard tot tha children t© ca]W *h#lt haaavork 
hooks (six spelling werd^^ toraa MntWQia ani tif/Q 
3"difit s^tra©tl©n §uu> . She f iVM ©ut thf' hwwerk 
jotters. One girl asks f©z a new b©©k, / 

Bcmm ^iltoen begin to pack' up their s©he«Dl ^ags and 
go into the base, tfiss Law ahate infoOTslly itfit* 
while waiting far the ©ttiezs, (fW© are tiie teilst, 
Hvm are writing aut toe hOTewrk*) 

Hiss Law starts tos 'news* SMsion« Infli'vidaal chiltoen 
staxiA up and jreaaunt au.ch activitiM> as visiting 
dsntisfe or staying at graatoa*s. ottiMS fcav^ibrou^t 
hooks on space travel bo show the rest of th^ class « 
Thmmm activltias spill ever int© the tii^ ,Mi|^i, ,^wi-v 
normally sets aFiids for reading a story t^;lth^ ^^ildren. 

Hiss Law dismiasaa the class from the bs^Bm ^i^^'Sm^^ 
Uie milk boys to carry out the'erattf- » i^\iritft ^, 
another teacher while the '::hildren put Qp;thfei£ iBoats. 

Aftar lunch Miss Law supervises a ptiMt:^Vi^fmml^^ 



sehool library^ from i;30 xmtil e^^Q%6^hi^:{^^ 
dutv as school librarian J During the rast ©fci.tt3lff.{M^*:!^ 
sMsit^iia toar Mirkinif .and alaaks -iip.toe: f#irJAf^ 



raoain ipkitefrsS'^a^^^ the kass:^^^^ 



k.ii..i,_(^i.-».„w<l.!i!„i:=i^j|«^lj,t,j 



ERIC 



4» *«4. V 
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ajid t© write mt her werk plan for te^ foLlovring da^. 

llUi Jtme 1975, 



h DAY IN TFffi irre OF A ClASS 



3M eampris© 30 ioyi and girls ^hose age^ eluster arsund S :sreari, 
hlonq om ildi tiiair regtangular Qlass «ea Cdesigned for 25 
^ildran) opens cut enta a »i«ret' ^or© ttiat is ahMsd vito twe eth^e 
QlasMi* On fusiday, 20th toy 19^5 th© childfen bagaa to ariri^e 
In th© srtool building by QS^30* OTim Jelui Qmim In eaM^inf a 
bueJcet of winkXmBp the ©Uisf ahlldr^n gathaxed jround* He tock 
soma ©ut of tha buiekst aad gaaimia that ''thty mlfht attack the 
eahool"* raa other chiiaren itMed to b© b©tii hoerlf iad and 
amused. 



DS«SO 



08.56 



09/25 



erIc- 



M^s Thomson enter i Uie alaia area* Xranedlately tte 
ahiidren ffoaus their attantlon on her prese^M. httw 
comtlng the alaei while they elt at their ta^lear she 
asks thm to gather xomA her chair by th^ blacltooard* 
Heat of the chiiaren sit oa the floor. 

The last Qhtld arriv^es, Fo^ ttie naxt 30 mluutei tfcs 
elass eagerly confroiit Idi^lr teaohsr wltt photo noa^ and 
Witt the sxGitMant cf their wet^eiid's e^ipleitsv ^(Ha^ 
o£ the chiiarea h^d been avray from h©ae since 
bean a loeal holiday * ) l^ys ter ious plwfcla :bag^ are ; 
wpacfcad to rav^eal sea shellei foreign eolft 
leaflets anfl othar ^Jeats for the display ar eat 
hae brought a model ^tndailU bthar childrea da^crlie 
their holiday activities - a visit ^fi^OT. gaiS 



in an aeroplane r a shoppiing- e3is)edltiSi^f 
earavatt* In their anxiety ix* catch :th« 

soaa^- ohtldraa^; forget what they arev,goi«ff;^^^|^|g^^^'^?? . ; 
Mrs BioMsn aski if anyone had a bad weeken4ir; ©nligSee^^ ^ 
:r^lA0s. in the -afflmjativc.^ I v.-vw^rf^^|p|l|si^ - 

tcf :6efttribute thair news^ ■iiU«-«««^4^^**i/^K*.>-^iji»«»« 
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noonf she fiels under Bomm pressure to glva thta Uie 
maxjjs^ tiat coaplnte Uiair foOTal actlvitlei*) 

09»37 TOie diiltosn disparsi to thai^ daike vrhil© the jetteies are 
given out* Without any apparwt algn^ 6 beys mcva into 
ttie paintiag M©a iwfl continue ttieir eoopeyafeiv^a Mt wort 
(prapaflnf a llft-siza portrait of a vikinf waraiw^ and 
a soal^a-toro Balntinf ©£ a; leagship) . Rraalnder of ttie; 
clais hmjin mrk progrwwst Sot aLl of UiM stai't 
with Uis first itra. Hre TOiOTSon ^OTinie Wi5sa>*ho'h 
»1M mi ' ia totlr books to join hw iii tha readiBg 
fhMe Aiiar^ owas forward* Stephen mite to go to ths 
tollst, 

09*45 mie blue reading group (2 boys r 2 g trls^ are r^ested to 
bring thaic Sboota to toe remdinf area. Wiile tJi© ; / r 
ohildrw are remding alosd , tes^ ^mion aaintalas contaat 
with the tmB% o£ the claps, ©nar g irl qotM oiat f or a^ 
spalilng vprdi another brings r note 1.^^ 
H«ish as3ce f or the pink paint* Mtw scsw^ W 
about peMtble alternati^a ^ooaanres , Vtim mm^m^Mkm 
hifii to wait until Stei toderson (the auxilia;^) heoOTes 
available, ■ 

10*00 End of flarst raading groyp, Donald gains Mrs 

attentiea and sits qpposite her on tte reading ^^^^ 
give his ' n©ws ' • Jaan t^iis her aatha book to be 
marked • ^uian has broken -ttit buckle cn bar abotf - 
Mrs rnieaaoB effers to 'pliMie tier aothar to b^ag a 
r^lac^ent ^t boi^tiaa. Different cAild^^.|i)|fl|v; 
spelling wrds * ocaai^^ telephone- One 
group askg f©r white sticky paper to waKe Jt^b^?^,:^. 
the viking"a heOsat- Susan 
to fix her sandals- 

10. IS Julie r#e«4vea a reml»a«r that she '•himn*t^^B^^g'^i^s': 
since last time". All the chlldr^,.,a¥S|a^,.,ii:^ti^ 
: tables.' (Although not: cQm^Loti^;k.'^^^f^^^^ai^ 

hav^:«,«h«af below the vo«ia^5^^^^jii^^ 
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10.55 



11.15 



11, 2S 



tiS it la raining I mm Thoason cautiQns the children to take 
oarm while they a^s in lohael during play time, Within 
ttf© ainutes ttim whel© elaei have migrated inta the wet 
area to aa£ .their ivaets^ erisps^ itpples and sandwiches. 
During playtime thty gradually drift baak Into the class 
area and stand around chatting. 

Aftsi" break Mrs fhottson gives tiie entire al ass a short 
ipelling muuvoimm baaed on the previous day's homework 
{ stayed # clever r dreve^ h©me# next)* Puts the new 
hOTSWork en the blaekhoard for the ohildran to write in Uieir 
homtwork notd^oks, (It is linked to the clasi work and 
includes siic spelling words and 4 simple division lUmi*) 
The otter aotivitiis continue. Someone asks "what oolouT; 
is an cstopug?". 

The yellow reading group oonvane (S m^abers)^ Two^ys 
go out to paint* ^ , 

Seme children hegin to finish their work progra^si and 
move on to optional activitiai (painting # plaeticine^ 
^Ify bock on the vikings ' ) , 0oM ohildren take loii^ar at 
their formal tasks ^inr^ tiney have additional work 
specially devised by Kri Wiomapii* 

Qiildren niove betwien tha tafias ("Can 1 boi^row your felt 
pen? " ) * Gordon and Julia are searching for a r lAbir . on 
the floor, Oiildreii a^roaoh Mrs ^omson with a range of 
prohlraa (dif fioultits with ppelling and maths f ' raquests 
for the large moLmmotB) . While answering their iiiq[iiiriea 
she no^e^ Moimd aioon^ the pupils* tables tacklii%'^TOl^le^ 
as tiiey arige* Klchard asks for help with sp^ilirtf ^{f ^ , 
^fiddlea tiles' and 'bottle'. Other children; te'^d^l^^^ 
at items in the display areas (one each for,/'^,'^a=Maff?i^ 

^^ptej^l^iini^^^ 



Pour chil^ia' 



'Holland ' and ' the vikings * ) 
plasticine. 

Jalle receives some individual tuition. Mrs ^oinsdp i^. . 
Stand*? near her while marking work brought bir' otihejr^r' . ' 
childran* Bomn of th(im rdoslve SfNioial :%Ac^4irra tb- 
coinpl^bt^ 
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Class asrea, Eventually # all the class are ready fo^ luneh, 
Bmm go ©ff to the hall ^hlle ttie ethers r^ain t© eat 
thmLw paQked lunehei in wtt area. The ^eatiier begins 
to 3j:ip^ova and by 12.30 most of the chllciran have n©v#a 
out int© the playground, 

13.05 ^he clais reaasCT^lae and sit at tiieir tables* Btee WiQms&n 
sends the kaittars out int© tii© ^et area, tea Rebaartsan 
iiOkm graft taa0her} arrives as they are unpaakinf . their 
knittiaf bagi. Under her i-uparvipion laie graup rapidly 
sattlfe to -toalr task of knitting ^all g arments for soft 
toys.. aontlnue with ttti arti^ty until 14,2S, 

13.07 The pu^l© reading gronp asa^^le in the as^aading area, y 
Martin asks peraissibn to ^e* to Uia Library. Julie 
ao^lalns that she is nat filling well. Only 6 children 
r^ain working at ths tablas* Seott iear€ihes fo^ his 
orange pencil* Mrs ThOTSoa catehes his ^a while lie tenl^ 
to the reading groi^. 

13,27 Julie approaohes Jtes Thaajs©n ai^ is a^ed to sit beside 

her. I4rs Thomson oarks JuLia's hook. Jonathan asks to go 
to the toilets Two girls oomt back fr^ the Llbra:^. 
Julie gats up to sharpen hsr pencil and retiirns to har 
saat. Heading group move ©n to a nw story , Mrs ^^son 
dlseussas it with thOT in relative peaoei End of reading 
group, 

13*40 dirl starts work in plastlaina. Qorcton is drawing a r 
wintolLl, Julie cosplateg me work programme with 
Mrs ^omson'i assistance, 

14.00 ^Two boys prepare a collage to decorate the sails of the 
long ship. Mrs Thomson ooavenes a 'poetry' corner, 
Bight dilldren gather - seme with their own po^s.,,^Mi^ 
take it In turns to read aloud. , y .\-J:.,,;r/' 

14.05 Julie sorts out the jotters into neat piles, ' ifee^rin' el©aus 
some paint off his jacket. Katie colours ^artX^f^filfl ^ 
flowers, only five.diUdrM^ 'i^is;pi^^^\€t. ^I^fit^ , ' ^ ^ 

14.15. Mrs Thotoon invites. th# ^ h^ Miia^^ 
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ilitening to ttie poems although not part of toe poet^ 
group. 

14.28 Paul aeka Jbrs Ttoiasaa to Inspect his plastielne model. 
Seme chlldirea Begin to pmak their eahool bags, nim 
Imltters rat^n. 

At 14.35 the class listens t/rtiile Mrs ThOTSon announces that 
she will be absent following day. She also rCTinds thepa tiiat 
it will ba the laet day tor Wie photo money, men the ohiltoen are 
ready and gtanding By their tables ^ they reply as a group to 
Mrs Thomson's "^od afteinoen"* Th& 'party* people are dimissed 
first tit is Heattier's blrUiday) , By 14.40 the ahildren have all 
disappeared leaving Ifes ^honnson to complete her marking and write 
out the next day's work on. the blackboard. 

lltJi June 1975. 



Note.* 

Thasa thraa aooounta hmve beaft pr eptoed to give seme idea of 
thig pattern of life wltiUa ah ©pen^plm sahool. A class i a pupil 
and a taaahsr wera salagted at raadom from a po^lation of ^^^^l^^^ 
classes. Vhm only ^astelotlon placed upon the selection prbcedu^ 
was that the final mmpl^ iRould Includa ona rapresentati'v^e, ftpm 
each yaar (1 ^ 3) * ■ 

^a class taaahare %iara given at least a day's 'advance notica 
of the observation. It ^plainad that tine purpose of the data 
collection was to j^Mpare an aceoaiit that would ba Qomprebensible 
to an intarastad outsider. Wtiiln a f aw days of each observation, 
tiie teachaM ware provldefl wltii a p«llEftnary _draft t%;conmient 
upon. In two casas a further dlrafft wms siiaaitted, These teachers" 
suggestions have been Inc^sporatedl in these final vers^icws^;^^^^ 
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THE LOSIC OF THE OPEN PLAN SCHOOL 



'KnowTedgt one has acquired without sufficient 
structure to tie 1t together is knowledge 
that is Hkely to be forgotten' 

(Jtrome Bruners pByahologiBt) 



It is a truigm of idttcatlon that the daily liyas ot teadhers 
and pupils are affected by Uie political, eoonc^io and intelleotusl 
climate ©f a nation. The €5Ctent of this influenaa, howa^erf is 
lass well undarstood. It ±m vary difficult t© translate natlonkl 
statistias into the day t© day realltlaa of the alassroOT. 
Vary little is known about the real or potsntial tffipaet of for 
axampia, variations in pupil/teacftar ratios ^ ohangas in sohool 
design/ fflodifioationi in mm langtt of tha lohool day or 
alterations in tha duration ©f compulsory schooling . ^ 

In traditional *soi©ntifl0' reiearch terms these questions 
have provad unanswarable i even whare all the relevant .variablas 
have been identified, the preblem of untangling their, 'pfelativa _ 
©fifects has rwained intractabl*. Nevertheless^ qaelti|^^^^ 
what are the cDnditions nacessaiey for Oiwlt^^^ 
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This essay attempts to explain these d&valopaents by 
drawing out &cm^ of the moye gruetal ideas / events and practices 
it treats the open plan school not as an isolated entity but 
merely as ane of the aora visible aspects of a iBueh broader 
movement affecting secondary as well as prJjnary education. 

OUTSIDE EVENTS AND IDEAS 

Basically^ the open plan school attempts to provide for a 
particular type of teaching method and curriculiJm* No olaitn 
is made in this essay that these methods and curricula are new. 
Their contOTpOKary signlfieanae arises fr^ the fact that a 
separate set of historical and demographic factors has envied 
ttiem to take root and develop, miat are these factors? 

One major influence on the nature of primary schooling 
relates to the gradual raising of the school leaving age. 
Whenever the duration of compulsory schooling is increased, the 
proportion of time Idiat a child spends at primary sehool is 
reduced. As a result/ primary schooling takes on more and aore 
of a preparatory characLer* In other words ^ It reaeives much 
less pressure to provide the elOTients of a complete education. 
The primary schools of today prepare children for sacondary 
education#not the 'world of work«* There is^ howavar, a 
confounding factor. The preparatory role of the priwary school 
is made very unsti^le by the current rate of social and 
educational ohange. It is eKtremely diffloult^ th«efara^ to 
identify and devise a suitable preparatory curjeiQulU]^ for the 
primary school? the pattern of future events is too iUnpradict- 
able. 

The iiAarent instability of the primary sohoel curriculum 
is reflected in the way it has vaceilatsd in raspoM 
educational fads and fashions. Alth©\agh ,tiiese vacellations are 
sOTetimes coniidared to be one of primary education's chronic 
weaknesses, Ui©y can also be regarded as one of its enduring 
strengths, ^he readiness witti which \mwork£dbl^ oj? outdated 
techniques have been dropped from the primary school cmrriculmn 
suggests that It has developed a degree of open-neas and ^ 
flexibility which, until recently, has been abBont .frojo the 
hiaher reaches of the education system. , ■ - . ^ 
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A second Influence on the primary school has come from the 
gjcowth of pre-schooling* In one sense this develcpTnent 
undermines the curriculum of primary education by pre-empting 
some c£ its traditiDnal tasks. In a different sense, however, 
pre F schooling has lor can have) an enhancing effect. It can 
provide children with some of the basic social ? intellectual 
and emotional skills that are necessary for the suc/^essful 
organisation of the prixnary school* Although such skills (eg, 
the ability to share resources^ t© listen to a story, and to 
survive for eKtended periods away txom home) may seem trivial, 
their acquisition can take up a large part of a child* s first 
year at ichool^ 

A third development in primary education relates to the 
explosion of knowledge. Thm teaching of reading provides an 
illustration* It is cwMnonly stated that toe purpose of 
teaching children to read is to introduce thm to the 'world 
of print*. Not much more than one hundred years ago the world 
of print was comparatively small. For most Scottish school- 
children it revolved around the Bible - a book with a finite 
vocabulary. Today ^ however i the world of print has become an 
expanding universe. As such, reading is no longer simply a 
Qase of word recognition. In short, the modern requirsnent is 
not only to teach children reading (a passive process) but 
also how to read (an activity), ^s i^is exMple suggests, 
primary schooJ.lng Is not so much about teaching facts as about 
teaching children how to learn • The three Rs are still eentral 
to this process but they take on a different role, They are the 
raw materials, not the finished product; they are the means to 
an end^ not Uie end in itself • - 

A fourth influence on primary education arises from the 
fact that there are fewer and fewer prior grounds for stressing 
one area of the curriculum rather ttian another. This has not 
always been thm case. In the nineteenth century, for example, 
the draand for literate clerks and numerate &hop assistants 
helped to shape the elementally school curriculim unambiguously 
around the three Rs* Nowadays th^ situation ri^v^chmgi^ 
child "a future vocation is much XpM easy to pt'SSi;ctit^;sXUj:^£tBGt, 
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that a© not yet eMist, This uncts^talnty is reflected within 
the school setting by a greater ceneem far the wh©la curriculTim 
ton as it is sometijflee eKpressad^ the 'whole* child) . 

This attention paid to the whole child is also fuel lad by 
a growing belief that children can learn f^OTi many different 
souroas and in ttany different waySt In aiis sense, for ex^plei 
painting is not simply to be regarded as an aesthetic ai^eriencei 
it also provides opportunitiei for muscular coordination 
(essential for TOitingl^ for the appreciation of space and 
scale (math^atics) and for the differentiation of colour and 
tone (vocabulary) . To the e^ctent that eve^ activity contributes 
to every other activity , Uie houndaries of the primary school 
curriculuB are relatively arbitrary * Us a. result , it is 
educationally much easier to justify the Inclusion of an 
activity than to demonstrate its irrelevance* ^gain this makes 
the primary school ourriaulnaa much more open and fluid. 

Finally? research on child development has had a profowid 
influence on primary education. For many years - to cite a 
trivial instance - it has been known that children must learn 
to crawl before they can learn to walk. Hare recently/ a 
comparable level of underatanding has been reached with respect 
to a child's intellectual growth* It Is now more widely 
realised? for example, ttiat ohildren must be ^^le to distinguish 
shapes before they can learn to readi that they must have a- 
sense of two-dijBenBlonal space before they can appreciate a map , 
and that they must be able to differentiate volume and weight 
before they can develop a concept of densi%v: Clearly ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 
information about developaantal learning has .had a'c^oisi^^ 
Impact on the organisation of the primary school aitfrleittlTO^s^ 
In particular it has led to a much closer integratiosi:,^|ijM^ 
various elements • "Hie teaching of raadii^ 
illustratlpnV > Tit is now unfashionablie 
'reading rekdiness' - a vlev which impllad 
separate from 
,; is usual to 
^■^ISffeiyitiesl 
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IN THE REALM OF PRACTICE . 

The external factori dwa^iliea ^ev*© also have hafl 
ImpMt on thm way tamchears faahav^a and ©a th€ way aotepls mre 
aasigntl and equipped, 

Primmry iigh^els that al® t© promote Int^aLlactuaL flexibility 
thifough ttia of open curai'tauLa aannefc ejapLoy clwed teaching 
methods t© achieve this tnd. In shert, * drill ana practice* 
may be an efficient wmy t© trwMit factual knov/ledge but it is 
^ much lass effeotive technique fos' fojterijig cariosity and 
lelf -assurance. Similarl^i aidactie ciaes teaching Is a clumsy 
if not cotttraflictory xatthQd teaching tli€ kiad of slcills , 
requlf^fl of an independent but flexible mdad* Oiice again, the 
teaching ©f areadlng provliiis a practical illustraticn. 
Children can ba taught to 'barh at print* by means €^ class 
teaching^ but n^ed a such more pexsomliied fsm of tuition 
before tiiey can "read f£>r eompr^heneion* * hm this example 
suggeits, the development of ntw curricula alsc regiiires the 
fonanlaticn cf saw teaching methodm. In thie c^ie^ the major 
ihift is froto iapersonal t© personal teacbtng ia^tbD4sr not from 
whale-g^oup instruction to individual tuition. K aiov^ away 
from claif metti^ai da as not guarantee a mcva tcwrards ' 
personalised methods. For instaacs, whole-gro-up teac^ng ean^^e^^^^^ s.;^.. 
highly peraonallsed (especially if the teacher and claas*av^V :^ ' 
known each other for a long time) , Lilcewlae, Indiv-iau^l ^V' \ ^ ^ . * 
tuition can be highly Impersoaal (as in prograataaed Isaratng) 



At the present time the emerg^t iiieth^|j?f,^|^ 
the primary school bear a close t%m^lm^cm'^)^^k^m^^ 
Oxbridge tutorial. T^^U 
different. Prii»a?T^; liti^^^^ 
baii* >^t. tea^h«s;;and-t^^ 
^iBoe, for TO^tLof th^-lfcteol dUy-'vi^t^oOttt^jt 
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of their entire teaGhing group. This has" Iraportant implidationa 
for the organisatlen of primary teaching. 

To establish and preserve the 'privacy' of their tutorials / 
primary eohool teachars must first design a oore of activities 
whioh the rest of 'Uieir ohildren can follow wAthout direct 
supervision. Second ^ they must u.>\?ise methods for monitoring 
their pi:^ils' progress by indirect rather than direct means 
(eg^ through the use of self-correotlng apparatus) . Thirds they 
must plan a layout for the class area so as to make equipment 
acoeseibla and pupil circulation possible. And finally i to 
aohiet^a an iminterruptad flow of events thmy nmmd to develop 
work schedules that allow individual ohildren to switch easily 
from group activities to individual tuition. This typm of 
preparation is essential to the auaoessful ijiplOTentation of 
tutorial methods in a prima^ school. It is not^ hwever^ the 
whole story. The day by day tactics of teachers also pre- 
suppose a set of long tem goals related to the overall social # 
motional and intellectual development of -Uieir pupils* The 
formulation of these strategic goals is a 'teaching task that 
cannot be realised over-night. It requires the wisdom of 
experience rather than the virtue of preparation. Just as the 
running of a h^e Is much more toan the making of bedp and the 
planning of. menus, so the Implementation of tutorial methods 
is much more than the marking of books and the organisatiori of 
reading sah^es. 

Besides an appreciation ©f its rtiort and long term 
significance on the part of the taaaher, toe davalo^ent pf 
tutorial metoods also requires a high level of Independence 
and responsibility among thfe chiltoen in a teaching group These 
pupil attributes csnplement those af the teacher* They are 
not^ however I entirely separate. If children do not possess 
these skills then their realisation must be a necessary part of 
teacher "s overall , planning * For instance ^ befora|j|hiiaten 



can follow a tutorial system they neea:.te:ltoat4i',t^^ 
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Equipment 

An open curricula also requires a much mora varied and 
extensive provision of resources. There would be no point, for 
instanoe^ in introducing children to the world of print if they 
were siaultaneoiasly denied the rtsourdes of a library. Likewise # 
if it im considered important that pi^ils should be allowed to 
eKercise thair own choice, then they must 'be offered & range of 
realistic alternatives, 

Resourcas can also b© provided in other ways. As suggested 
earlier, a generous supply of space (eg, for pupil circulation) 
and ample proviiion of time (eg^ for teacher preparation) are 
also connected with the suceeasful development of tutorial 
methods . 

Not surprisingly * a curricula that stresses personalised 
teaching methods can also benefit from additional human 
regources* In recent years this extra htMoan capital hae been 
created in various ways. Most important has been the gradual 
reduction of pupil/teacher ratios. Clearly, tutorial methods 
are more feasible with smaller teaching groups. 

The redistribution and refurbishing of aKisting capital 
is a second way of releasing human resources* Th© emergence 
of team teaching and cross teaching # and the growth of in- 
service training are two examples of such a redistribution, h 
third kind of hiMan capital has been araated^y the introduction 
of sKtra non-teaching staff such as classroom auxiliaries. To 
the extant that auxiliaries are abla to take over many of , the 
teacher's tasks # they inevit^ly oraate mere time for har t© 
work on lesson preparation and tutorial taaching. FurtheaAiore^ 
teachers and auxiliaries can jointly protaat tiia privacy of the 
tutorial situation. That iB> if childran need certain kinds of 
help, they can be taught by the taaehar to. go directly to an 
auxiliary, -y^.^^^ -.. 

Pupils provide a fourth kind of hxmbu £©s&ur^>^g||s^g.:;^^ 
helping each other, childTOT-'Can ^supplyS^uc*' of 



thft Aight e^frwil^e 
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The type of cUK^K'iculum described in the foregoing analysis 
ie not specific to schools designed on the open plan principle. 
It could also be used in a classroOTi school. However, to the 
sKtent that classroom schools were designed as a series of 
separate self-aontained rudimentary schoolrooms, their specialist 
services teg, water > fresh air, books) were inevitably located 
quite separately from the Individual clasft^ro^si that is, at 
the end of corridors or outside in th© playground. Nowadays, 
the increased importance of these resources in the pr^ary school 
curriculum has meant that t^ey need to be located much closer 
to the child's regular working milieu. Very often, however, 
it is not economical to provide th®m within every classroom. 
Therefore, to make such limited materials generally available, 
it is important ttat ttey are made easily accessible. This is 
a design problem which, in part, can be overcome by the removal 
of doors and walls and by the recasting of building regulations. 
One of the teachers in the case study school highlighted the 
significance of thesG factors when she said teaching methods 
haven't changed (since I moved into the new building) , but 
it 'a BO handy Nevertheless, it is also true that Uie deBign 
of the case study school did not overcome all probl^s related 
to access. An intervi^ study revealed that children whose 
class areas bounded the courtyards were four times mora likely 
to have been out-doors ttian children whose class areas wera- 
further away. (No class area, however, was more ttan eight 
metres txam a courtyard door.) 

To this degree, the development of open plan schools is 
not so much an educational response tp a change in teaching 
aethodg an architectural srespanse ^o a greatly increased use 
of specialist plant and e^juipmant. 

.... .■ . . . ; u, ■ ■ , , . . ■■ ■■ ■• ; ,=■.■.. . ■ J ^ ■ 

CONCLUSION 

This essay has tri^d to explicate ^bxiA intev-*>3r@l4t@^^S6me pf . 
"th« diverse notion, .ag^aekviti'^^i^^^ 
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have been quick to exploit any apparent discrepancies between the 
aspirations of educationalists and the praetices of tsachers. 
Sometimes Uie educationalists are blmed, sometimes the teachers 
and their pupils* Nevertheless / as this essay Indicates, such 
explanations are inade^ate* The successes and failures of 
schooling are rarely the sole responsibility of any one group 
in education. The implanentation of tutorial teaching in a 
primary school draands much more Wian well-trained and skilful 
teachers, without a genero^as supply of equipment, space and 
preparation time and without toe kind of support offered by 
auxiliaries, its potential will always r^ain unfulfilled. 
.Likewise^ all the resources in the world cannot establish an 
open curriculiam unless teachers, pupils, parents and others 
begin to acknowledge, understand and share the assraiptions on 
which it is based* 

Open plan schooling ^ like any other kind of sshooling, is 
not simply a clustei' of theoretical assimptions, less still a 
set of individual practices. If the teacher *s task In 
education is to translate theory into practice^ it is the 
researcher's task to translate practice into theory* In so 
far as the case study school attempted the fomer, this essay 
has triad to accomplish the latter* 

23rd y^ruary 1976 . 
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A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON CASE STUDY METHODOLOGY 



AS a naticnal oitganisatiDn The Snot^ish Coun::;n for Research 
Xn Education has always bfeen coriCexned with research of a country^ 
wide r^levar,ce Ct?ntrsi to thxs fendfeavoiir has been the correet 
asBui^tion that valid inferences about the distribution of 
educational phenomena can only be mai^ by studying the entire 
population or, failing that, a randcm sample d awn from it. 
Over the last 45 years the Council wcrk in this sphere has 
drawn international r'^^cognition. 

set againai; these facts rhe Open'-plan Study is unusual: it 
Lb based on LntenBLve research In a single selt-selectsd SGhool ; 
Ijmadiately, then, a variety of methodological questions present 
themselves • How can the results from a non'-random sample be 
generalised^ How can the researcher place the school in a wider 
conteKt? In addition, doubts hre sometimes raised as to the 
eondudt of such research. Suiely the researcher presence in 
the school affects the teachers and the pupils? How can bias in 
the selection of data and interpretatiQn of results be avoided? 

Nevertheless, despite these problems The Scottish Couneil 
for Kasaarch in Education agreed to sponsor the study ^ and the 
Social science Research Council agreed to fund ic- This account 
offers Bome of the reasons that may have guided their decisions. 

The notion of generalisation used in survey research 
derives from the natural sciences and assumes the constancy of 
the object under investigation. To take a simple example 
under cDntrolled conditions experimental results pertaining to 
sodium chloride can be extrapolated from Scottish aamplaei ;fto 
English samples, to French samples and so on. Should there be 
any disdrepancies between the initial and the subaaciuentvrMults, 
they are usually attributed to measurement error or to th^; ; ; ^ 
impurity of the experimental sample p Whichever the case ^^^^ti^^^ 
difficulties are overcome by removing the impuritits^nd/pr 
repeating the sKperimant, Strictly ipaaking, then, results from 
one batch of samples cannot be extrapolated to new case^ unless 
the latter instances are taken to be identical with each member 
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remains intact when applied no the social sciGnces since, in many 
cases it is the non-xeiroveable ^ Ijflpurities ' (ia, situation-^ 
specific effects) which account fcr the observed resijlts. While 
the sui'vsy approach can eliminate certain iinpurities by 
statistic^:flly cantroliing for their effects, there are lljoits to 
=^is procedure. It Aobb not apply tc cases that lie outsiae the 
original sample. Hence if outside cases contain impiiritles not 
present in the original study, no mount of statiEtical roanipula- 
tion can bring theiu into line. 

Given a growing recognition of these dif f icyltias , educational 
researahers have brought additional or alternative approaches to 
the problem of extrapolation. One suggestj.Qn has pointed out that^ 
in practice, the generalisation procees rests as much upon an 
analysis of the new setting as it does upon appraisal of the 
original exOTplars. For aKample, suppose a group of teachers 
develop a new readj.ng scheme for their own school. In the first 
instance thay will be more interested in its applicability wittiin 
the school than in its potential transferability elsewhere. In 
due course ; however, outside teachers may show an interest in the 
schema and try to assess its suitability for their own classes. 
To do so they will have to eKamine information generated in the 
original school and confine it with their own experience, O^us, 
only through a detailed awareness of their own requirements can 
t^e new school sift the outside information and make a considered 
choice* 

Clearly ttiis type of generalisation differs sharply from 
tiie arbitrary application of statistical inference* Instead^ it 
requi^'es three eonditions to be fulfilled* (i) detailed knowledge 
of ttia experimental setting; (li) detailed knowledge of thm 
receiving conditions i and (ill) the active mA critical partloipa* 
tion ©£ individuals* 

Recently^ it has bsen argued that an important role for 
educational research should be to meet the first condition and 
provide detailed case studies of individual instances - pupils, 
dlaseas, Qurrieul^ pro j eats, even entire education syst^e. 
Cart^nly^ surveys car* aleo provide detailed informatlo?! but 
because their priority is to enaiQine the attributes held ia 
TOMaon by a varla^ of settings rathar than those unique to any 
partidular setting they are relatively inafficlen^^^fo^. ,this , 
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requi:ceinent wiMln their i^^emib; thdy aie fxen from such external 
constraints and can, in principal # examine any aspect of a given 
situation, This procf^dutral flexibility - a ccxnerstone of case 
study research is pari-^cuiarXy perLlnent to investigations that 
are exploratory in styie. 

Nevertheless, to adequate to the situation under reviewr 
and acccunt to£ its complextty^ the researcher must, be abia to 
place it within & broadex educational, historical and social 
content by using other, often lar-'^flung, sources and materials. 
Thus, while case studies are built round individual settings 
their investigational boundaries ars ext^ensive - governed more 
by the availabiilty of research j^escuruss than by any cluster of 
theoretical prescriptions. 

Objeativi'ty and BeBBaiooh&T IM&wention 

Whatevear claims are made to the contrary, the presence of 
outside pe:csonnel has an impact on rhe workings of a scl ool. In 
the past this argument has been used to undermine the credibility 
of research conduoted in this way. Detractors have claimed that 
the published findings are not an accuraite or objective 
representation c£ the * reality' obtained within the school, in 
many instances this criticism holds substance, particularly when 
the researcher has tried to ignore the impact of his or her 
presence * 

However^ it is equally true that research of this kind, by 
succeeding in 'telling it like it is' has also promoted the 
opposite critical reaction. Through moving up close to the 
day-to-day world of the school it has produced accurate portrayals 
of thm concerns of teachers and pupils. Herein, it seeag, ti*ara 
lurka a paradoK which can only be resolved by aacepting that the 
quality of research conducted In schools has little, in fact, to 
do with the presence of the researcher. Rather, it relatea more 
to the purpose of the research, the way it is conducted a^d the 
issues that are eKploredt 

There is a further point. As suggested above, it is some- 
times supposed that objectivity can only' ba aehievad if the 
inv^atigator maintains a social or physical distance from the 
cabjmct of th^ research, ivplcally, this means using postal 
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another way of defining objectivity - the one used in this study - 
is to say that it can only be achisved through a detailed and 
intensive study of the phenomenon ^ander review* it can be aigued 
that when the researcher iHOTierses himself in the data the degree 
of siabjectivity will diminish rather than increase. In short, 
increased knowledge arrived at through close involvement is held 
to be an additional bails for objectivity. Of course, it Is not 
guaranteed by this procedure ? other strategies must be deployed 
to check the veracity of the findings. 

ObB&ri^&r Bias 

Besides aroas-checHlng findings by using multiple measures a 
further procedure for establishing the truth or falsity of data 
and interpretation is to establish whether they are acceptable to 
the participants in the research. Thus, to feed back preliminary 
results is not regarded merely as a research courtesy but also as 
m important elraent in the overall strategy. 

The outcome of such a process need not be overall acceptance 
or consensus • Indeed different viewpoints among the participants 
Will almost certainly generate different reactions* Nevertheless, 
Whatever its consequences, the process can greatly increase the 
acouraey and relevance off the mutually generated accounts and 
Interpretations. To the eKtent, than, that these outcomes are 
independent of tte researcher and those resaarohed they also 
oentributa to the overall objectivity of the investigation. 
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BihUogvaphiQ Note 

This account draws together ideas from the following sourees: 

Cronbach, L J (1974) 'Bayond the twe disciplines of seientific 

psychology', paper preSBnted to the Annual Conference of the 
toerlcan psychological Association, New Orleans. 

gcflven, M (1972) 'Objectivity and subjectivity in Educational 
Research' in L G Thomas (Ed) PhitoBophiaal Redirection of 
EduaatiomLl Reaea^oh (7 1st YearbooK of the NSSE) . 
Sfftth, L M (1974) 'An aesthetic education workshop for adrainistra- 
torss some implications for a theory of case studies', paper 
- presented to the Jmnual Meeting of the American -Educational 
Research Association, Chicago ^ ^ ^. ,, , ..^ s'-U' 
Walker, B (i974) 'The conduct of educationai ' casfe stiidifes'i '>thicg , 
theory and procedures', University of .Eafitt^.^^jglfa^ .Centre for, 
Applied Research in Ed\iceiti6ti-:XtO-'f§igfi»Xr^-V^^^ ■ 
D Hamilton (Eds) (1976) Ket/t#??^ «^iS^|^*if»^^ > ' 
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Wilier, D & Wilier,, J C1973) Systmatio BmpivCoi-smi CHUque 
of a Psued03QUna&, Naw Jersey; Ptfentice Hall, 
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The aims of the Open-plan Study have alraady been set out in 
«ie pTOpoeal submitted to the SSHC# arid in the information sheet 
prepared jointly by thm scRl and the Buihool. In two raspects, 
however, these documents Gontain problematic assumptions about 
the research t First that its goals are purely eduoational 
(eg, 'to prepare an account of the setting up and wor)tings of an 
open plan setting and second , that the investigator is 

competent to carry out the study, This paper aljas to compensate 
for the imbalanae of the previous stat^ei>ts by outlining certain 
items on the ^background agenda' of the study. That is, those 
additional elements (methodological objectives , controversial 
issues) which, in research rather than pedagogical terms, are 
also vital to its overall survival* 

One important goal of this study is to feed back preliminary 
reports during the course of the research. On practical and 
epistemological grounds this is thought to be desirable, yet few 
researchers have been successful in the atttopt. Do the problems 
arise from the quality, volvune or timing of the feetoacki from 
conflicting definitions of tiim situation i or from a lack of 
attention to audience expictations? 

h second interest relate^i to the relatively short duration 
of the study. Is it possible to maintain fieldwork throughout 
the twelve month period (and thatmby^ rraain sensitive to the 
changing school situation) ? Is it possible to allOfrr time for 
discussion within toe school by siiteitting the final report 
before c^pltting the fieldwork? If so, can a satisfactory 
balance be achieved between primary and secondary flcldwoafk 
(analysis, interpretation, siting up)? tlkewlae, to whit.e^ent 
ean a short-term study depend upon otheae agencies {mgg typSMtMf 
llbrMlans, inter-library loans) to meet Its rel*itively usr^ent 
servicing demands? 

A Idsird ooncern is to re-examine the idea that /fc^eVteo^^^^ t { 

analysis and writing-up of data need be compart3Bftnl^^^^\;,x . ; 'V 

activities conducted separately and in se<3aene%r'^!*^P**^^¥?'^*'^^^ '"'d^ 
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teminal report? (Notei as inaiaataS in the SSRC proposal ^ 
this naed not be the only style of reporting i aifferant analyLia 
may also m^mtgB at a lat©r date,) 

Pinallyi and perhaps ftll^^smbraQingi how is it poasibla to 
sustain the legitlmaGy ofi the reaearch over a 12-month period? 
How a^n the researeh 'eontraet' hm made mutu^ly benefiolai.? 
How is it influencad by toe background agenda of thB sahool? 
How relevant, if at all, is the written feedbaok materi.^1?' 

All of these issues are oentral to the Open-plan itudy. As 
yet, they are eKajnined but untested * ht a later date It is 
planned to prepare a complOTentary doeument which re-eKmlnea the 
in the light of the project's eKperiences- 



David Hamilton: .;r . , ^ 
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A METHODOLOGrCAL DIARY 



mm the SSRC EdmaHoml JR&ee^ah Bocd^d fmded this 
aaee study th&y oMed the x^'Cder: f^pm tfmt the 
report will imlude m Moount of the difficmltiee 
opporinmiti&B that you maoimter % Th%8 
dimy attmpt& to meet that request. 



Most of the diffiaulties that OTWged during toe case study 
were not in the methodological but in the theoretiqal domain* 
The baiis problemi oan be indicated in the fem of two 
questions i 

1. mmt Lm the best way to allocate ttia finite resources 

available to a project of this kind? (Thus, for 
instanoa, the problm is not 'how to interview' 
but 'whetUer to interview' . ) 

2. What is a suitable (theoretical) framework for 

reporting this t^e of study? (Thusi the problra 
is not with the collection of data but with its 
organisation.) 

The following personal account tries — albeit in a 
truncated form - to illustrate these problms , It is based on 
biographic material collected during Uie course of the researeh. 
Ml cited documents are included elsewhere in this report, 

November 1974 

Approached by Bryan Dockrell (Director, SCRE) to do a 
•case study/respongive' research project in a new open plan 
school . He proposed toat we should apply to the SSRC for a 
•chairman's nod' grant. This type of proposal (for than 
i6,000) can be processed mora rapidly than a project 
prograsme proposal- The case stud^ idea appealed to me hot 
only because it would pirovide me with regulM^ e^ 
also because it would give me the opportliiii^^ij^^^e^^ 
earlier interests. I began to sketch ou€ ai proposal while 
working on a five week assignment for the NI?!ER. 
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research problems that the study wms to be conducted in a 
grant-aided rather aian a loaal authority mehool. Many people 
consider euch schools to be irretrievably at^ical* 

Researeh progrMune eut from fifteen to twelve montha to 
keep within £4^800., (Final applieatien was for a year's 
salary and £150 for travelling expenses. ) Propoial s^damittad 
on the 13th Janvary. Began to olaar lay dask of other eo»a|taQnents 
(eg, aonferenoe ^aper, chapter for proposed ichools Counqil 
book) . Attended British Idueation Research Asiooiation 
Conferenoe on the training of researohers. 

Able to devote aore time to the proposed case study. 
Began to draft 'A note on methodology' and an information 
sheet. The latter took ehape foll^ing three meetings held 
with the sohool. (It oould be regarded as the 'research 
contraot' negotiated between myself and the school. ) Arranged 
a sehool meeting for the 5th March to meet all the teachers. 
By then I eKpeoted Uie SSRC to have made their decision, 

•Phoned up two colleagues to inform thm of my propoeal. 
Discovered that they had already been asked to act as referees! 
visited the NFIR. As the month passed^ I heard through the 
grapevine that my proposal was unlikely to be ratified before 
the 5th March. Hescheduled school meeting for the 12th March. 
(It was later put back until after the laster holidays . ) 

Mapoh 

I gradually began to find my way around the SCEE. Drafted 
'The background agenda' and began to formulate an overall 
research strate^* Decided to integrate . data collection and 
report writing j and to build the research around a maximum of 
three days fieldwork per week. At this stage (and throughout 
the research) much of my linking was influenced by the fact 
that I might not be at ttie SOTE (or sven in Scotland) when the 
research amm to an end. Thus, it was vital that the report (s) 
should be completed before Uiat time- As I only had tj^ing 
pool support^ the production^ titoe for the report coul^df^J^t/^® 
worked out by a simple formula. It also depended' qafi^f' ether 
work presented to the secretaries, tot this reason I' choiie to 
write a series of essays (which could be typed up independently 
as they ware witten) * This strategy al^o fitted wlth^^'thef, 
idea that my Report would be selective • . , vi ^ ' 

Thought up a provisional title: 'Essays rro© an C^en Plan 
School*. Thli title seemed aj^ropriate (vastly superior to 
•Lessons from an Open Plan School') since it indicated the 
selective nature of the research and, furthermore^^, 
direct the reader's attention to the issue^ riBLtJi«r:'",i^^ 
school (i#, essay fi*om, x^ther i^in^;mmBA'^0' €^^ 
spent a great deal of time deciding:. W^^^ 

In the end 1 left it out,- many of\1*V:i<a^as in the edAiyi:^' - 
could relate to secohdary as y9Bll 'i^^l)^tiiAx^ ' ... 
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attention oataght be a guetatien from Albert linsteln 
Mprinted in A$tmtia RBVim (•apaaa is not marsly a 
baokgreund for eventeV but possesses an atitdnoaous struature') . 
Thm jiDctapaiition of ' space » and •struoturs' rang a bell* 
Thm Goncept of itructure had also been used 6y one of tii© 
assiitarit head teaahars I had set at tta ease itud^ sqhooi. 
Returning from a conferenea on 'Applied Anthropology' X 
bi^ped into a oolleague on Waver ley Station ^ Edinburgh, iha 
told me aiat m SK^nt had been funded. The official notification 
wa» dated 3 let March (11 weeks after submission of the proppsal)* 



The unanticipated delay meant that- the research sehadule 
was put back by a montt.* 1^ first full meeting with th# school 
staff was on the 16th April (the second day of the summe^ tern) • 
After being introduced to tAe teachers ^ the headmaster , 1 ^ 
talked briifly about wha I might be doing over the next year 
imem M00ting with tBaahn^} , Discovered later that ^ for 

most of thm r Uiis was thair first real .knowledge of my 
research. One of tha teachers asked when 1 planned to stmrt. 
Although the various delays had made me fairly anxious to start 
straightaway I decided to wait until the beginning of the next 
week so as to give ttia teachers time to talk it oyer in my 
absence. 

My first two weeks of fteldwork ware spent visiting each 
class area for at least half a day. Thus, as ^ learned my way 
around the school^ the teachers had an opportunity to sae me 
at work. Almost always I needed to consult each teacher ^ut 
what I had seen- This also gave thM the s^rtunity to ask 
questions^out research. 

As in earlier research I kept a long-hand record of the 
general flow of events by writing on the left-hand side of a 
pocket si2e spiral-backed notrfjook and adding explanatory 
cements in a different colour on the right-hand f^d«^#^^v^Two 
other forms of dally records were kept. The fii?s|f>|fftl|Me was 



a field diary. Each entry began by recordl 
spent in the school and then addftd^ 
or activities I had observed, and the 
Finally, the diary record^ •quotable* ,quo 



incidants..* The..ii»e<md t^p^ of daily r|» 
'lnt©rpr«tativ# asia'es' (liouis aiith,^i',y 



^.^^w^t^f I 

generated during the course oC a '*^«*>f5Hl|''^y«^M^^^|£'''*?'--''-'''t'-' . 
the tin* the research '^^^^'iSii^llBfe^^^^^*^ 
This typm of record keepliiig Hie,: analysp^^^^^^»|»^ ' '^-..ly^J 
was a deliberate ittWipt 'tb con«»mt,\iaiC'a^d^^^ - "'--^^^ 

overflow. - tn «ffeet. ife>$Kodutfed fioaa^iBA'-'** 
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During the f Irat jn't^ at' the 
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and being selective. In the end Ue, by Newembejr) I tiropped the 
tenBs 'ethnography and description' and substituted 'anthropology 
and ©j^lanation'. Cto use a metaphor frsm physics, 1 became 
more interested in the dynmlcs of tte sltuaUon than the 
kinetics.) Ultimately 1 realised that I was moving towards 
theory building as a fossa of condensed portrayal. 



After observing each of the PrJaary one to Primary- thiree 
teachers 1 decided to prepare three accounts based on | to| in 
the life of a pupil , a teacher bsA a class . USinfcr « ;^l^hone 
directory as a source of psuedo-r^dom numbsrs I selected three 
classes and then approached the teachers concerned. None of 
th©a refused to p^tleipate. 1 ea^lained that I wanted to 
prepare accounts ttat might give an interested outsider an 
inkling of what it was lUee to work in an open plan school, in 
addition 1 told tiie teaches Uiat I would give them the 
opportuni^ to comment on ^ accounts; that I would notify 
tiiem m advance of tte ^servatlon day; and that I would use 
psuedonyms in the final versions. 

The field notes that 1 took during the observation days 
resembled those I had kept during the Initial observation 
except that I kept a much more accurate time record. The 
preparation of these reports taught me several lessons: 
(1) that it is very difficult to capture an entire day in seven 
pages of typescript; (2) that it. Is not eaSy to convey 
meaning through reported speech {many classroom requests by 
teachers appear to be authoritarian coomands) ; and (3) Uiat 
description and Intesrretatien are two sides of the same jaedal. 

The teachers began to realise that tty research was aimed 
at making sense of the everyday, cofflBonplace events of the 
school. 'All in a day's work' beeime the catch phrase that 
summed up this interest. •, .7.. 'yi/ ■,' 

Up to this time 1 had done most of ^ writing away" from 
the school but when I began to interview teachers I also began 
to treat the school as part' of :9|^t^ji;;|^e-lJii*her. 
Interviews were directed towards ^^^in^- 
avehts leading up to andllneluding^ti^e " 
building. Each teacher t^^itiU^'^B"'" 

of the old building dWf,yo^fj^w]!|!:^l^ 
at the. time of tte imy^t*/fC^J^0'^^*i 
think yoiir, ,. teazling ha»;, <%uW^ 



ttiJoie/the 



#^aJ#W^a-t 'part . 
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in that way'. In retroapeet, I realise that deipite its 
daficieneies much of tiie early xm^iet. Feaiirfaeed in th© final 
eaaaye. Alio, 1 npw feel it did muah to establish an ataa© sphere 
ef ©pen-nsiS bstwaan myself and the sohool staff. 

Began to aonsideK' the topics I would foons upon in the 
autran term. Missed ttie last week ©f the s^er term because 
of a pre'-arranged sifflfflaer holiday. 

July 

The mmmmt vacation was ^en up with two resaarcH ta^ 
First, 1 prepared a draft of 'Bacominf ah>epen Plan iehoolV^ 
on the basis of the intarview material that X had colladtedp 
Sacond, I began to gather matarial for «Opan Plan Schools past 
and present'* 

August 

During the holidays I visited the casa study school on 
two occasions, ^ha second cccasion was on the day bafore taw^ 
star tad to dissnuss, with the teacher concerned , plan to 
focus attention on her recaption class during the first few 
days of the school term, (This ll teacher had agreed tiia 
previous term to take part, ihe was chosen by itself - on^^^tt^ 
basis that 1 had found har to be highly articulate about her 
work* ) 



SBptmb&P - 

The early part of toe autumn term was the most haotie part 
of the research year since I was comraited not only to day by 
day observation at school, but also to attending tiia BEEA 
conference in Stirling (1-4 Septe^ar) , to making a hu^ri^d 
visit to Sussex University and to siting a paper for a 
conference at Jordanhill College of Education* Although I had 
not specified how long the intensive observation would last I 
eventually stopped when I realised that I would be ^uaable to 
analyse the material in the time X had avallableV; DWlng this 
period I also began arranging interviewii wit* th^.pa^ent« of 
the class I was observing, it eventually eondudtfd, tW|^^ 
interviews at school and tiie remainder ove^1thin^lW||^^|^^^ 
At the end of September I spoke at the JordanhH|i€tottt|g|ce 
('©pen Plan Schools past and present*) and attendi^^ft;^!^^^ ' 
conference on classroom research at Nottingham; Ol^tvitsil^ 
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Sept^er,haa been a very busy nonth tos'iiiti-Mihk^ii^^Mi^ ; 
at the SCRl such that I had found It veicy dimcul*!t«%#«^Wi>«r ' 
work typed. Thus, I began In earnest, to ppfe^|^|;|«^^cnnal 
report and decided upon a series of maaf^yB^inmM^^pffM 
notes. From this time 1 tried. to Qtgai^^MhW^^h^Mi^''^^- 
a steady flow of mater4.al whloh. eott^;i»f...|Wte.jbft;^..t|3|^ 
To this extent the production of ^tl^jH^^'^fefWiMtlb* 
before -th«, half-way stage , of t^^'Jl^imi^^t^ " " ' 
decidad' td^'ibKMpttre uyirfffext am'-i.:it§ali»^ 
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fulfil centEftdtual obligations but also to collect ceraaents 
which could be inqos^oratecl in a final, mmm public version. 
{im decision regarding the dissMiination of HQ? reaearch 
report rests witti the who hold the copyright.) Took a 
week's holiday. Much of ^ tlffle during the rest of October was 
taken with drafting half -ccnpleted essays. "This marked a 
gradual shift from data collection to data analysis and report 
preparation. 'Becoming M open plan school* went through three 
separate versions ttiat were shown to different ■mes0^m::O$^pm 
school. (By aie end of the research 10 staff memb^S;vP£^;^|; 
school had seen part of all of the report.) Drafted 
report-back infonaation sheet for the parents I had Interviewed, 



Novmnbep 

Began organising tte pupil interviews used in 'All work 
and no play'. Con^leted 75-ihtervi^s in five days. Subsequently 
realised that I had made a tactical error by choosing to look 
at inter-year rather tiian inter-clasi dlflf erenpes . If I had 
included more children (eg> ten per class rather than five) 1 
would have enough interviews to ex^ne either kind of differences. 
I had originally chosen to look at inter-year differences 
not only to keep tiie nui^er of Interviews to a manageable level 
but also to avoid Uie interpretative difficulties of explaining 
differences between teachers. When the essay eventually took 

shape 1 could have made good use of inter-class differences. , 

Visited by Neville Bennett from Lancaster University. 
Distributed inf oration sheets to parents. Spent. most of 
November redrafting and expanding 'First days at school'. 
Also taught for two days. On Nov^er lS 1 was asked to sp^ak 
for fifteen minutes at a parents evening. The severe time limit 
forced me to think hard about what I miftht say about open plan 
schooling. By the time I had f inlslied writing py, talk I 
realised that 1 had solved a probl^ that had been bothering me 
for some time, m talk to Uie parerits (tofether with a second 
opportunity in Decaiajer) laid the foundations for, the final 
essay "(The logic of the open ' 'plan' schooiy;f.f|#;g»|j?.^^^^^^ 
Made contact with scmeone who was interested in 
illustrating the final report. 
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Began to draft i^m pMpoeal for ay naxt piece of research. 

On tho 19th February 1 met the headmaster of the case study 
school and listened to his comments on the entire report (not 
all of it in final form)* On the previous two days 1 hkkA givm 
seminars about my research at the SCHE and, at Laaa^^t©^'/';^/ 
University. The final essay was handed i© aie seearetwjes /©n 
the 23rd February* I was able to t^e aM©TOt'©f;1*e^^^^^^ 
made by the headmaster and the pa^tidipah^ of : 0ii&yji«^Ars4; 
J^ranged a final meeting at the school on ttie 3Qth 'Majren'-ln' 
order to collect the comments of the case study staff and to 
answer their questions about the research and the repott. 



POSTSCRIPT 



h nimber of issues reverberated throughout the period of 
the research. 

1. There was a constant need to put the research in context. 
In the event I needed to spend as much time reading around the 
si^ject matter as I did ingide the ease study sohool. This 
suggests that a major concern for case study reiearoh is to 
maintain a flekible relationship betoeen the speeifi€|>nd the 
general. ^^r, ^ 



2. m some respects I was aware tiiat by my seleetive\.f jjouf "l; 
could be regarded as takinf a 'soft' unocitieal Xina ,Witii„th«> 
sehoQl. 1 recognise toat I tended tb>#iaiB|.h4 

rather than how It didn't Work.:, Neyest^ialis?;.^^^^ 
separate questions. To begin tolundekat^j!? 
is also to begin to imder«tfnd,^e^;its 
feel that the l9^%:j.!it^n^^<^^r'^~^*^'^ 
of an open 

3. An unr880],V«|}lSl / ' 
arose bec«Uf?>urf$yM8*^«^' 

issue^^itfe^'^^^il^nm^li^ 




^f©ic^ 
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invidious to cite written sources while ignoring the (unwritten) 
contribution made -Isy -teachers, colleagues and others. This 
problem proved most acute In the final essay since some of the 
ideas and emphases were triggered by coiijnen^B made by. parents 
whose names are unknown to me. In the fullness of time I plan 
to expand 'The logic of the open plan school' and Include much 
more material and many more examples and references, , \ . 



25th February' 1976. 
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THE CASE STUDY OF A NEW SCOTTISH OPEN-PUAN PRIMARY SCHOOL 

{Copy of proposal submitted to thi Social Science Research Council 

13th January, 1975) 

This proposal aris©i tvom a request made to The Seottleh 
couneil for Research in Iducation by a Scottish school* Funds 
are sought to eonduGt a twelve aontji study of the school's new 
open-^plan primary department* 

Baohgtound 

Following the publioation of tiie Seottish Education Departttent 
Pnmaiy Mmorw^m (1965), the educational provision for young 
ohildJfen In Scotland hae advanced in a nipiber of directions* The 
emergenGe of new specialisms, the transformation of eKisting 
schemes of work and the build-up of resources for 'slow-learners' 
have all been tiie st^jeat of detailed discussion and r ecoMandation , 
Alongside these organisational and curricular ohangfes there has 
been a parallel movement towards rethinking the educative 
enviroiment that containi toese developoaents^. Thp arahitectural 
l^el 'open-plan* has often been used to characterise such trends. 
Yet, the implied link between the educational and architectural 
usage of these terms is not always sustained in practioe - its 
empirical status r^ains problematic. Indeed^ the initial 
approach made to the BCBM reflected a similar uncerta^inty on the 
part of the hea^aster and staff of the school concerned* 

Until very recently, attempts by researchers to address 
issues such as these have been hindered, even foiled, ^^^^b^^^ 
the absence of a suit^le and accept^le methodolo^, and by the 
dearth of satisfactory channels for fsed-back and dissemination - 
Questions posed by practitioners and other interest groups have 
remained uneKamWed in research terms. Nevertheless^ t^e; ^ 
extension of op^n-plan provision continues, guid^i-Vi^Vseto^ 
largi 

aducatlonaX> 

Currently, however^ developments in curriculiffli^eyal^atibn. 



insion or op^n^pxan provisiQu t:ui4uaaiuco , yM^^^v*^ « 

lelv bv the conviction of its advocates and tha "yagdr^jM;^^^^^^ 

national economics* . ^^^^'^<r,r:c:<i!^k^^^]:^y 




logical' rather than a 'pure psyehcaoetrie' perspective. It aims 
(i) to augment thm tanderstanding and awar^aas of thomm directly 
involved with schsol? tii) to furnish a broader appraisal 
appropriate to ttia «pr«sad^int©r©sts of eth^r ^srtinant 
audienaes - the geattish Conmittee on Primary Education, parents, 
teaeharBrKilif colleges of eduoatioa, administrators? ^nd 
Clii) to provide InfoMatioa relevant to the future developnent 
of open-plan rassar ah. Further, to the extent toat 'understanding 
and awareneaa' are Q©naeptual and imaginative, toe propb^a'd 
study will alio wntribiite oritieally to a growing corpus of 
pedagogic theory * 

Meihodoiogy 

Consonant wltti its suaasary deeignation as applied anthrp-^ 
pology, the investigation will reit heavily upon fieldwork 
aetiiod^, it first, most of the activity will take plaoe. outside 
the sohool and cDmprise epen-ended interviews witti members of 
those groups deioribed above^. Gradually, however," the emphasis 
will shift towards the open-plan settir^* Already, a number of 
possible issues can be foreshadowed. For exmple, how iia the 
publio areas of open-plan spaae penetrated ap teaqhers and 
pupils bee^e aeguaiftted wito their opportunities and limitations? 
How do the 'reoeption' ehildren respond? - What use 
private space (eg, austoro-built 'quiet' areas)? Wiat are the 
existential boundaries used by toe different participants? 
What ef feat, if any, do open-plan developnents have upon other 
eduoational boundaries {eg, siisject and temporail^lattrt^^^^ 
How do pupils and teachers establish and retain their;^tduca^ 



move eloser to the day-to-day concerns of one particular school* 
From an intensive study of this kina it will be possible to 
eit^lish an eKtensive data base. In turn, this will optimiBe 
tixm translation of practice into theory* 

Sepoi^ting and DiBaminatian 

It is envisaged that the fee^ack will take three main 

%. Ihe preparation of a rasearoh 'folio' containing progress ; v-;^ 

r^orts, mini-studies, docments, letters, of fprints , etc^ The -A^^f 
m^in purpose of this device will be to provide tiie sohool with a . • \ \ : 
running account of the investigation. It would, of course, also ; ^ ; v . 
enable the teachers to respond to the account while the stu^ • [../.y 

viM still in progress. Given sufficient demand and tte requisite 
permission (s) , this material could be made more widely 
available - either in its entirety or in an edited version, 
Besides offering very rapid feedback, it would be relatively 
ewy to produce* 

2, Eeturn visits to the original 'interest groups'- (During 
the first visits they would have been i^.sked ^what form would 
you like the feedback from this project to take?') 

3, The preparation of a siOTnary report which would be suitable 
for submission to the funding agency, and, in appropriate form, 
would also be pi^llshed by the 8CEE, 

In addition there Is the possibility that the results of 
this study will merit diss^ination through academic channels 
(eg, conference papers) or through the mediiM of a published 
pQok, Should this be toe case, however, the preparation of such 
accounts would take place after the conclusion of the investiga- . 

Titnaixtbte 5% 

strictly, all these activities will run cODCurren^J&ilfi ' ' ' ■ 
NeverUielass, the priorities will change as tht, research develops, ' ; 



March-April 1975 mqoti.Atipi^'Mt^.f,^^.^^pOl . I.-^- 

. . jjaj-ch 1975-Deceinber 1976 School-Kased fieltf^^^-rJjlj^.^ThJs ' 

iy^i.^"'" : ~ : <\ ; . wlll be pgurtieularlVr'^iltehaive • . i\,i{h;^ 
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SeptafOser 1975-Ma2rah 1976 Gradually ine:eeased amphaeis 

on the preparation and 
di9sem±riat;ion of fe6d--bac:k 
materials * 

******************** 

1, Eg^ 1 Wastbury, 'Conventionai Clasaroams^ "open" olaesrooms 
and the teohnology of teaching S J Cwpia Stud&^ 99-121* 

2. Witness, for ex^ple, the difficulties uncovered by the MFER 
'Evaluation of the Primary School V and the delays eneountered 
by limilar proposals currently before the Schools counail. 
For poeeibly the most advaneed work in Britain iee the SSRC 
project 'Thm nature of claaarocm learning in Primary aahoolB' 
(D Boydeli and B aiaon, University ©f Leiceiter) . 

3. Ig^ H E Stake 'Responsive Evaluation S SCRl 1974 r D Hamilton 
and B Delaoiont 'Classroom Research i a dautionary taleS 
ResBoX'ah in Muaation, No 11, 1974 1 R Walker . 'The oonduot 
of educational case ptudys ethics, theory and procedures S 
University of East taglia centre for Applied Research in 
Education, 1974* 

4, See M Corrie, Space for Learning, SCRE, 1974. 

5, Eg, L M Smith and p A Keith, Anatomy of cm Muaational 
Innovation^ Wiley, 1971 1 u P Lundgren, Frme Faatov^ and 
the Tmahing Proae&B^ ^Imqvist and wlksell, Stockholm, 1972 i 
B Bernstein 'Visible and invisible pedagogies', university 
of London Institute of Iducation Cmlmeo) * 

6. These exploratory interviewB would also include research 
colleagues with allied interests (eg, Deanne Boydeli, 
Leicester; Neville Bennett, Lancaster # Phil Clift, NFEr? 
John Elliot and Cl^ Melroan, Norv/ichi Susan Kleinberg, 
Jordanhill College of Education) . 

1, The mathodologioal approach will build upon D Hamilton 
At CtasBPoom Level: Qtudies in the teaming mili&u^ 
PhD Thesis, University of Edinburgh, 1973. 

********** **#-^* 



POStBOTipt ' 

Notification of the award was not received until 31pt M 
1975. Hence the research began one month; later than originally 
planned. 
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THE SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 



16 Moray Place 
EDINBURGH 
EH3 6DR 



CASE STULY OF A NEW SCOTTISH OPEN-PLAN PRIMARY SCHOOL 

OriffinB : This research arises £vam an m^romoh made to the 
Ssettish CQuncil for Research In ^Edueatlon by a 
schaol that had recently ae^ired a new purpose- 
built open-plan annexe* JCW then made a foroal 

approach to the iocial Scienee Besearah Covmail who 
agreed to provide the salary and overheads (treing? 
travel^ etc) of a full-tijfle researcher. ; 

Duration : Twelve montoa (1st April 1975 - 3lst March 1976). 

Staff : David HMailton (Research Off ieer^ SCMi) . 

A^i To prepare an account of the ssttlng-up and workingB 

©f an open-plan setting over a period of 12 montiis* 

^^ration : initially the stu^ will build upon topics suggested 
by the school staff and ottier Interested people 
(eg, parents, msi's, the architects). Later # th# 
staff will be invited to coiment, during the course 
of the investigation, Upon interim (and provisional) 
research reports. Finally, t<^ preserve the 
integrity of the school and the rei©«dimr*, prior 
and mutual agre^ent will be establlshfed «^t©^ the 
ptilicmtion of any material that ii^gh-t «etgii ^ rom , /'J^ 
the study. ^^i. ^ " '-^s'^l 

Methodotogy : The research will be baaed upon fieldwork conducted 

wittin the school throughout the dmratibii; 'p^v^Ae , ' ' .^Jk 
study. It is envisaged that tTapzBM^&l^flt^^P-'^ 
present in the school for iffi .to^'^e«ia«Wf^i^^ 
within this framework, >»'va»t«lgr^«« '«^ ■ 
techniques y,±ll *'«,^«Pl|f?^„;j^^^|^'|^^||'^|^;'^';V'^ 



be to collect the eKperiences and insights of 
teaehers and pupils* At the same time thaia 
diseuiiiiong will be plaaad in contaxt by linking ■ 
t^em to observation and 'paper and peneil* 
teGhniques* observation, for eKraple, Baight range 
from detailed analyses of spaee utilieatipn to 
more open-ended studies of ehildren's activities 
(eg, »a day in the life of John Smith' ) • The 
paper and penell proeedures might incliide a 
questionnaire circulated to all the teachers or a 
drawing eKeraise oomplated ^ all the children 
Ceg# elaasroOT'). 

The intention is to acknowledge the range of ^ 
audiences who might be interested inV tJhia re^ 
(parents, teachers, etc) , In the first instance 
a variety of mini^reports will be compiled as the 
research proceeds, in turn, these will ba revised 
in toe light of coranehts received from participating 
teachers, re^written around. specif la themss and# 
where appropriate # published by the BCRl* Finally^ 
for the sake of overall coherence tiiasa reports 
could also be bound together and published in a 
single volTOe* 

tor 11 2lBt 197S , 



Post SaHpt : m practice, this research has developed two 
relatively distinct components 
specif le studies, (ii) studie 

concern. To date. 27 days .have'' bi&^:9i^^^^^3^^^^m 
• school observing classes.Vand ; ihjSS^iit^t^atl^m^ 
ana children. The data coXttioi^a-ti'W^W'mi^ 




been used to document the experience, ot'-ffm^ij^r-w^ 



cellular^ school buildii^g^!^!^^ 
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request of thm School BtmS'£. aesGyiSirig ehe 
variety and patterning of fciitehing aamss th# schaol 
It trifed to provide a PxoslAw baite for ii^scus^iofl 
than is uiwlLy aacesaible to tlna is^lat^d- pjasa 
teacher casual v4s4t03fi Xn pairtlauiar, if; 
eHpl©rea the Idea - vfidely professed ^ that *he 
open-plan mGhool is a ^structwedV setting' » 

Pinal ly^ the hlsterlaal dti^rtlopciant Qf cpan-fflan 
schools tn ScQtland haa also hmmn mm^m^QHm arifl 
written up. 
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ThiB l&tt&^ t^as sm-b or% Bahaol T7.atepap0P to alt the parents in a 

Scottish Council for Research in 

Education, 

IS ^lora.y place, 
Eaiiiburgh eh3 sdr. 

8th Saptember 1975* 
to% all patent^ of chiiaren in If^, 
Deat Parent ^ 

With to« cooperation of Ctha sehooL) 2 am conducting a 
12-riiontli study of the ttm open--plan anneKe* 

Betv/eto ^ugu^t and October 3 shall spend most of my time 
with Hrs Bobertson^s ej^ass* My^ Intention is to investigate how 
one c3Wvp of 5--yeat^ol^s reepon^ to their nm school surroundings 
to augment infoCTittion colLectea at school it would be very- 
he l^ful if I could ala^ intervL^^ at least one parent of each 
ehilfl. 

These iantarv^iews i^eed not lait any longer than 10-15 miniates 
and would focus on two questions* 

i Has youw: child attanded a play gtoup or nursery school? 

ii nay has she/he reacted at tiome to her/hlB first daya at 
pritosry school? 

If ypu vould like to assist in thia research please could 
YOU £'it\irn tlie tmSL^^otg slip, Xn due coiarae Mrs Robertson or 
myself 1^1 11 contact yoix to arrariga m. suitable time and place* 
{Th^ interviews could take place when your ohild is brought to 
and from soh^ol ox, alternative Xy^ oiitside school hours,) 

Thank you^ 



David Haiailton CRasearch Officer |. BCm) 



1 ^ould like to paitiaipat* 
1 ^ould rather not particljpate 



Yiou% telephone 
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SOME BACKGROUND INFORMATION ABOUT THE CHILDREN IN PRIMARY ONE 



JMi? infomaHon mtatm to om partimZar atass. Bowev&r^ 
to th& mtmt tMi this atam mm assmmbl^d at rm4am 
fx'om th& &ntim 19?S intake^ th& fi^m givm aom& i^dea 
of the pattems that am lik&ly to pmmit aaros^ the 



Ba$i& Data 



BLz& oi claiS 
average age (as of 
26th August 1975 
age raAge 



• I ■ • ■ c 



average size of fafllLy . , 
ohildteii witli older 

broth^rs/iisters at th* 

smnm school 



10 girls f 13 hoym 

4 years 7 natiths ^ 

5 years 6 monthB 
2*4 Ghllcaren 



Px^B^Bohao ling 

All the ahiXdxBii had receivad momm £oxm ot nursery 
schooling* Tha patterns of attendanoa ^ere as follows i 



2 or m^re years 

1-^2 yea^a 

1 ymo^z 



Every day (le, Baornlngs) 
3 mornlnge per week 



15 oliliareft 
5 

3 

21 a^ildren 
2 



private nursery sahoQla 16 GJilldren 
Local A^uthority nursery 

schools > * • ^ 7 

The aiasa q£ childrM had attendad thirteen dtffarafit 
nursery aQhQDls prior to their start at priinary school. 
NdRa Df these T%MXBmry ichoDls vare privately nai^ the 
rCTalnder wen ©pawt^ tha local aathority* . 
addition^ fcuir ebildren had attended more tJiWL Qnm n^Bhxy 
school " usually because tiialr family had m^fyad • 



DIO 



No negmtl^e reactions • . , . • 9 cases 

disappointtnent (eg^ "I did not 
learn to read and wxLtm today") 5 

tendency to be ahort^tOTpereca , ^ . * 3 
occasionaL relactanee to gu to 

school * , * 3 
QGcasionaL sleeplessness (waking 

at night} L 



P^gntaZ Caaupation 



Pather 




Mother 




Trade/co^eroe , * , 


7 


Hediclne 


, 3 


Medialne 


4 


SecratMial . , 


. 3 


Engineering 


4 


Nursing ***** * 


. 2 


University/ 




CoMme^ce 


, 1 


research * 


2 


Other ^ # 


, 2 


School teaching * * 


2 






Banking , * 


1 








3 







Note: The &a^ly p^t of this mpoPt iB d&mvM 

from int^wieiJB aori3uat&d with at Imast one 
pm*ent of mah ahitd, Th& infomiation 
pBgarding pa^enial oaaupation was px^vided 
monymauety by th& &ahool fl^cm its om 
r^mGOTdBi tfmt \aithaut Unking oaaupations 



Ooteber 28th|, 1975* David Hamilton 

Scottish Council fibr Ras8«oh 
In Bduoatlonr 

EDlNBtWGtl 
BH3 



t^hie iftformatlon sheet vas aistrlbuted to the pareftt^ who had 
■pSTCVided the inf oxmatlon * > ^'i-v-'-rV'^W^' 
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Draft for comment. 



IN SEARCH OF STRUCTURE 



Thi$ paper was written in thm smmBT term^ 
IS7S^ as a prmlminary mpoTt foi^ the 
tmohBTS in tM aa&0 study aaJw^l* 



This barlef docment contains m outside ©bierver's 
ifflprasstoni of the patterning aaross the first three years of 
m open-plan prjjiary aehool* Its pwposs is to wake eense ©f 
the apparent cQmpleKities of classrcQm life and, in particular, 
to eKplore the idea - widely professed - that the open-plan 
sehcol Is a * structured' iatting, 

No claim is made that these notei are anything but 
selective and tentative. However, to the eKtent that thsy 
refer to a broader eanvas than ii usually aeoessible to the 
isolated elasi teaoher or casual visitor, they may help to 
illuatrate bath ttie individual vartity and the pverall 
coherenca that prevails within the saheol. Likewiie, no att^pt 
is made te 'weigh' these practieti agalnit any partlculM ■ eet 
of standaxds^ the attribution off ae^it the aaipcatio^^ 
blame is considered irrelevant to .the ooncarni af i*is aoceunt. 

•The first part of this paper discvBies the . ehange in ^ ; , 
emphasis between FX and PHI , iSie laeond section ioojcs; a 
potential 'eraft' akiUa associated with teaching in an open- 
plan school. Finally, it considers t:he aelicately-contxived 
nature of alasaroom 'structure'- 



, Overall 
studies alriai 





Many of the changes 
evident ar.d universal?.; ,^TH^ 
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related to the traditions of the school^ to tha exigeneias of 
its pifesent situation, or to the Interests of its taache^s. 
Briefly I they can be listed as fallows i« 

1, The Glass ai^es increase wp to 20% (from 25'^30 

pupils) without a proportloiiate increase In teaahing 
space p 

2, The sohQol day is langthened by 15% and divided into 

one eKtra teaching session, 

3, The Fill clais areap are mare xectaiig'ular in deeign 

and have Smww openings , As a t-esialt the baundary 
between wet and dry areas is m^re cbvlous* 

4, The PI work tables bicoma replaced by pupi 1 -specif ic 

work places (flesks or tables \?lth shelves)* 

5, More ehildren sit facing the baarfl, 

6- Blackboard spaae becoraea a ecarQe resourGe as the 
volime of written work inaraases* 

7, The Wat arcias are raore likely to be used later rather 
than ear Her In the day. 

8* Tho eldfer childron less lilcely to work on the floor 

9. There ±a an inorease in th^ level of speoialist 

teaching . (in coiablrtatlon^with the sMtra break/ this 
injects a more obvious timetabLiiig into the pattern 
of daily life.) 

10. Homework beopttei wore highly orfani sad and la set 
more frequently. 

11* Xn PI the class teachers remain yalatively stationary 
while the ehildreii tend to move about, in Fill Uvla 
pattern ia retferscdi the teacher becomes inore 
mobllei the chlldrM more sedentmi^* 

12* (The remaining variations are moi^m apeeulativa . ) 
Aativitias that are oomonly designated ar ! play V 
an ©bviaua feature of life In PI byt h^m virtually 
disappeared hy PWXv -^t Wiis Latir staga rUisy 
raplaa^ by othw aotivltit^ (ef, eraft, projeots) , 
which # never theliSB I suppl^^fc feh# baaies isfa 
equivalant way* At firpt fiancee th^se M and MXt 
aettvltles have rmah in comon - aspeQially glnca they 
may involve the same materials : (paints r pla^tlein^) . 
Howaver, they differ in two Ixnj^rtant' respects. 
•^Isy* conceriis tJia Individual child (a form of self 
©xpreaslon) and is guite sipaxa-ta from the basics, 
imareas * c^iif fc worte li imdh more a cooperative 

activity dlteet^d towards w©rk-xelated goals* 

13. Batween PX and t»XIi the diatiniety^n ^INI^^ 

non-wprk b®ccntQS more deeply ^nifiedd^;,;^n;^^^^ 
life* Jaxhap* this ±s best ,ill^i»tJ?|^ti^la:'f^^ 
patt^rna ofi to^havic^ur ,33\ixroaiidlng.th^ of 
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may continue v^ith their work progr^wfle while drinking 
thmit miik. It may, indeed j, be regarded as one of 
their asslgnsient©. By PlXl most of this has 
disappeared* playtliae is seen as an oGcasion for a 
child to stop work, move from their work area and take 
their reffrashment. hn in the eKpresslon 'play 
pieces'/ these activities are regarded as synonymous* 

14, h final variation is tiiat the ebb and flow of class- 
room events is BQuch roore conapicwua in PI II, During 
PI the children are goattered all over the wet and 
dry areas I many ;of them engrossed in individual tasks 
that may beaje little obvious relationship to that of 
their neighbour. By PHI the children move mueh more 
as a group ox a class. They are mora likely to be 
working an cooperative i subject-^specific: tasks, or 
using class sets of equipment, 

PATTERNS OF TEACHING 

In all classes 1 fQund it difficult to understand certain 
events. On oceasions I had to ask a teacher or one of the 
pupils to act as an interpreter. This suggests that many 
prooesses relevant to the organisation of classrooni life are 
controlled by a silent language ttat is peculiar to the 
paaeticipants in that situation. For eKaffiple, a teaoher may re- 
direct a ehild's aativity aiJQply by a slight change in speech 
inflection or by a subtle shift in body posture, the children 
learn the significance of these gestures, the teacher also 
laarna to read the signs displayed by the pupils. The relations- 
ship is gradually personalised as each ehild becomes an 
individual in the mind of the teacher , 

This idiosyncratic structure of rules and accepted 
practices is orucial to the conduct of educational affairs, ^et, 
to an outsider, it is seldom insa^diately apparent. Thus, 
obsarviiig the passage of classroom tventa is :^ather like itfatching 
a successful dramatiic p^pduction. Given the palislied performances 
it is very easy to forget the weeks of rehearsals, the occasions 
when everyone spoke at once, or the night when the lights failed 
and the acenary collapi^di ^ 

Rather like the stage'-craft associated with afcfcirigrf there ' 
Ig an e<naivalent craft associated witb^ ^4acht»t* ij^in^iis^ 



related to a cluster of specific skills. In many respects 
theie skills have little resemblance to conventional notions 
^out taaching that derive from secondary school practice. Here 
Is a pravlsional (anfl incomplete) lists- 

1, teachers have to learn how to initiate and control 

activities in a non-verbal or indireet manner. This 
is not only because mo many aotivittes take place 
at the saro© time but also because there are IJjiits to 
, thm noise levels which can be mutually tolerated, in 
open-^plan settings. 

2, They need to be able to organise a complex set of 

resources in order to maintain an appropriate level 
of busy-ness in the class. 'The most critical feature 
of ttiis skill is that it usually operates without 
sufficient resources for eadh ohlld to choose 
unilaterally what they want to do, (If the secondary 
teacher is a ringmaster ^ then the infant teacher is a 
juggler.) 

3, At thm sate ti^e^ the primary teacher has to monitor, 

evaluate and respond to a range of widely different 
In-puts from the pupils and elsewhere* Farmount is 
the skill of selectively neglecting invitations to 

inter'/Qne. 

4, Otven the diverse curriculum followed in the primary 

aohool Cbaokworkr craft work, painting/singing^ etc) 
mueh of the extra work (eg^ tidying up, preparation) 
must take place witJiin the classroom setting. Thus a 
primary teacher needs to organise her preparation so 
as to make the optim™ use of the limited time she 
can afford to spend at school* (This skill j is also 
shared by secondary teachers of practical subjects* ) 

5, Given the multiple activities that mi^ be 

at the same time, primary teasers n#ed ;^^^ a 

sophisticated sense of timihg mnd pa 

during the d^. but also throughout ittiejy^ 

cope with these demands,, th^ teacher may \-tlIise an 

elaborate syst^ for monitoring pupil progress. )^^ 

6, Since thsre is very little of adult interestsin-the 

knowledge they are trying to transmit, primary 
ttachera must be able to find interest in .the most 
repetitive and boring tasks. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF TEACHING 

By themselves, however, skills such as these^do not 
guarantee a Gompetent perfomance. in any alassffiom situation 
there are other equally relevant factors such as the si^e of 
class I the availability of resources (eg, books and apparatus), 
or the nature of the curriculmi. Thus^ even among teaehars with 
similar views, a wide variety of teaching styles may be 
observed • 

In the school that forms the focus of this research ^ some 
of the teachers stressed the importance of 'structure* to the 
organisation of teaching* In effect structure refers to the way 
teachers orchestrate ttie diverse elments of the curriculum, 
toiong other things it relates toi 

1. The stratagies they use to underwrite the day-to-day 

activitias of their classes* 

2. The importance they place upon the sequence followed 

by each child or class- 

3. The way they divide the curricultim Into 'basics' and 
'frills^ . 

These refer to the management and administrative procedures 
used in classrooma. Thus, some teachers plan their work around 
a daily cycle, others use a longer period, Some divide their 
learning space into subject-relatad 'areas', others divide the 
space into 'quiet* and 'noisy* zones* Some make their own work 
cards for English^ others use printed materials* Some use 
graded-vocabulary reading schemes, others allocate reading 
books according to interest. Some use ability groups, others 
prefer individual or class methods, tod so on* 

This Goneapt refers to the way a teacher progritomas each 
day's activitieM* A 'atrong" sequence implies tiiat certain 
activities logically precede others. 'News* or 'storias' might 
be limited to the first or last part of the day? cMldren 
might be discouraged f^oa taking milk \mtil after br^aki or tiie 
library might be 'out of bounds' until tihe a3signments ,bave been 
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is, presuiriably^ essential to the organisation of a 'truly' 
integrated day-) 

Dividing the ai^^ioulwn 

Over the last 70 years the primary school curriculum has 
changed to include many activities previously considered 
unsuitable or irrelevant. In turn^ other areai of the 
curriculiim have been displaced from the timetable. Although 
certain tasks (eg^ rote learning o£ biblical passages) have 
disappeared^ there are still considerable areas of disputed 
territory. Hence one teacher's *baaic skill' may be another 
teacher's 'optional extra'. Such differences among teachers 
are echoed in the organisation of classroom life. Teachers may 
justify the ainount of time they spend on music ^ art or craft 
work by referring to such debates. The difference between core 
and peripheral tasks is also revealed in more subtle ways. 
For instance^ 'frills' are likely to be taught by specialist 
teachers and to include a high degree of pupil choice, whereas 
'basics' are more likely to be compulsorY^ taught by the class 
teacher and set regularly for homework. 

An open Btmaiw& 

To the extent that teaching is a planned activity, it 
presupposes some kind of organisational structure. Nevertheless, 
the structure rarely comes as a prefabricated package (except, 
perhaps, in prograimed learning). Instead, each teacher has to 
select from the raw materials that are to hand and build up the 
framewQV'k most suited to their needs. 

In one important respect, however, this description of 
structure is inadequate* it conveys the impreasion that Glass- 
room practices are aarefully formulated and then rigidly carried 
out. This is not the case. Teaching is also an oppertuniat 
activity. It cannot be entirely pre-planned. In practice 
therefore the structure must be adaptablei ready at a moment's 
notice to be modified, cannibalised, dismantled ov abandoned, 

SUMMARY 

In an open-plan sehool much of the traditional structure of 
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to the floor. Other long-standing educational distinctions have 
also been devalued by a similar process. Neighbouring st^jects 
have been combined i tiinetables have been integrated? 
abilities have been mixed; and boys and girls have been brought 
together in the sa^e teaching groups. 

Overall^ t^en^ it may appear that the open-plan soho©! is 
a social setting totally devoid of structure* This doaument 
suggests that such an analysis is both superficial and 
incorrect, What^ in fact^ seems to happen is that the visible 
structures of yesteryear (many of them outside tte control of 
the teacher) have been replaced by an invisible yet open structure 
largely devised, cont^folled and sustained ^ tji© collective or 
individual actions of teachers* 

Paradoxically, if this is the case, then it may be 
necessary to concede that the pedagogy of the open-plan school 
is, in conventional terms, as teacher-centred as it is open. 



9th June 1975, 



David Hainilton^ 
The Scottish Cauneil ; for 



Eeneareh in Iducatlon , 



16 Moray Plaqe, 
EH3 6DR. 
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Statmant to Meeting g_£^Pl"*3 teachargy 16th April 1975 
(These idaae foMea tiim basis o£ a spekan p:e©sentation) 

I'd like to aketah in namm of the raseareh background. In 
particular to indiaate why the BCBM agreed to sponsojf the 
investigation, and the go^.^^rnB5ent « through the Social Soiance 
Research Council Educational Research Board ^ agreed to underwrite 
its costs. 

For a nuiflber of years thmicm have been growing feelinga among 
educational researchers that research has remained very distant 
tram the day^tc-day concerns o£ practitioners within the eyst^. 
More recently it has been recognised that, in part, this has 
arisen through an ovar^reliance upon borrowed ideas (such as 
research conducted Kith ]pigeons and monkeys) and an over'- 
confidence witA the results of laboratory exf iriments conducted 
under conditions ii-erkobe from the flmc of classroom life. 

One outsorae of tJiese crit' Isms has been the suggestion that 
research should move much closer to the world of the teaoher and 
pupil f in short, that it should incorporate an ecological 
perspective - 

The proposed open-plan Study ©mbodies ttiese ideas and is an 
atti^pt to prepare a df^tailed acc^ount of one particular innovatory 
setting p However, unlike much of educational research it does not 
set out to test a hyt:>othesis or prove a point of view* Hathe^, it 
alms to prapare a report which is both acceptable to the partioi^ 
pants in tiie study and comprehensible to interaated outsiders • 
Thus, although based in one sehool, ±t Is hoped the investigation 
will contribute^ in a sensitising mannM, to wider discussions 
about the problems and possibilitias that confront open-plan 
schools* 



16th April 1975 . 
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Memo to research colleagues working 1n the field of Primary 
Education. 



ERIC 



To: 

Proffl! 
Subject I 
Date- 



Neville Bennett, Deanne moy&Qll, Phil Clift, 
John Elliot, sue Klelnberg. 

David Hamilton. 

Discussions on open-plan Primary Schooling. 
14th April 1975. 



As part of my proposal to the SSRC 1 indicatea that I would 
consult researohers with similar interests. This mmo describes 
the outcomes of those discussions held in February and March 1975. 

m each instance I tried to build the discussion around the 
question "If YOU were to conduct a 12==month study of an open-plan 
primary school, what aspects would you foeus upon?" Looking back 
at my notes this question yielded very little of direct interest, 
instead, most of the discussions ':ook off at a tangent. In most 
cases this proved .eminently useful since it gave me further 
insight into a raage of other related issues (problems of 
organising research teams; difficulties in generating theory 
rather than data s problems of definition etc) . In one case it 
led to visits to 2 schools. However, for the sake of completeness 
here is a list of the topics suggested in response to my 
original question. 



1 'mm relationship between old staff (a source of competence/ 
■ conservatlM) and new staff (a source of incompetence/ 
Innovation) ■ 

2. The rhetoric used to handle controveE-slal issues, 

3. The rules which govern movement wittiln the open-plan setting. 

4. The motivation behind the school's approach to lAe SCRE. 

5. Whether a changed physical set-up generates new ideas, 

reactions, perceptions ate. 

6. The relationship between apace utilisation and^ability^^ 

(Do different children maHe different use of the space? 
HOW does the teacher Intervene In tiiis usage?) 

7. The use of aiwillaKy teachers/helpersin an open situation. 

8. How are stafif relationships affected by toe open-ness (or 

does it all "boll down to psrsonalitles")? 
9 ' TO what extent is 'shared' spane used egocentrically by the 
' pupils (especially the infartts) , or the teachers? 
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INTERVIEW TRANSCRIPTS 



Thm following mat&rial peaord& the intmpview 
TeBponQ&B of five ahil^en taken at rmdom 
from mah of the fifte&n oLas&eB, The 
int&rvi&WB wePe aonduated in November IB? 6^ 
The pwpo&e of th& inte:wieW8 was to aompare 
1/622* QohoTtB^ not otaBBBB* The y&a^ of the 
alaBB nan b& diBoovered UBing the foltowing 
key: I'l ^ J, Ni PB ^ Mi 

P3 - Bj Lj 0. 



CLASS A 

Where do you have your milk? 

Out hera Cie^ in the wet area) 
I don*t have milk 
Out in here 
(1 don^t have milk) 
Out here* 

When do you have yoM milk? 

Usually just befosre break 

At break time 

Before braak, 

What do you do when you've finished your aisignment/jobs/ 
etc? 

i usually go and da soac painting or plasti0ir4^ jX 

do niy reading with (the teasher) 
We aoaetiBias learn our words or do our epeX 

or read in the library 
Qo home 

X loaatiitas read my reading book or go to the - % 
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4. Whaft ao you usually paint? 

I usually paiiit after or w# aye toU 

paint for an object 
Don't know - paiJit w3i#n (th^ tgaeli«r5 aik^ yau 
after break 

Don't really knm - doa*t paint vmi^ oftm 
When we'v^e finlsih^d all oua? TO»k. 

5. mio uauaLly decides what yo^ paint? 

SDmetimas its me if its plain. If (th© taaa^er) 

mnts me to paint she deeidei 
(thm teachar) 
(The teaaher) 

teacher 
It's nortnaliy t>ie ttacher, 

6. What sort of things you flo in the CDWtyard/ou^ t*e^e? 

I've never been out 
Ke don't go out there 
PLay 

I ' ve never been out there 
Bead books. 



CUSS B 

1. Where do you have yout milled 

Out here (in the wet awa) - 
There 

2, ^hmxi do you have your railk? 
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%hmh she put^ ctoost oii Boiura or wh<fn I»ve 
finishta aLl ay warfc 

Really iten 3D *ve f WLirtiia all. m wark. I rtally 

juMt f o out and pai^t ' 
After yeu^vt iinishaa ^our Worte 
Well L d^a't xially paint vb^! much, 

W0IL 1 :etaUy^^^P ^ iooattlng I thlric of 

Ws'tf^ ^lowtato patn-t ary thing » : 

6 , mat d© you 4o out thare C ^ ^ 

t havai^ -t Nfpn out ; 
l>lay gsttes arid scanatijaaeB wi flraw 

aatuall^ Ifi wt*M^llwed out tt^ 
I d©ii *t toow 

t • n#vat been out tAare btf deb ana no onm sise 
in isl^pi has eti^eff. 



1 . Wtoetf € do s?du have your ffii3L3c? 

Xt% the oiaiga^osm at a t^le) 

Wall I tJiually abQut h^re 
X doii'C take silk 
In. 

At fchafc rsmia table morose thers . 

2. mm to hava your ttillc? , 

Refund ^o^t pl^ytiae 
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\t bar©jik tk,.-^ 

juat b^fio^s go cut to play • 
W^at you uswlly do when you Ve finished y^ifc; 



Choose : 

^ into tlie fease and liave a ntcty 
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mmn do yeu paint? 

Once wi'v^€ finished dQlng am work, swetlaes 
igell| j="ust wham'vei yoii want to 
mmn I've finiahed my wovk 
Any tXmm 
Any tXmrn* 

Who decides >?hat you jpaint? 

•The teacher av whmn wm^xm dping a mtot^ Aq 
piotuies of the BtoxY and if ve'rt not aelng 
stoii€s wa paiiit anything 

No onm ^ you just majce it -up yowsalf 

(My friend) 
Teacher 

Itit t^acheE* 

^at do yo\i to out thern (in the cowtyMa)? 
Just plar ^ith the sand pit 

Juit pLar in th® ^a^^* ff^^ naiasy arid ^^©n 

y©u come in you get oLsaner 
Play the farn out there 
Hak^ sandoastles 
Play ti^lth the bricks. 



CLASS D 

v^ere do you ha%a your milk? 

Ova^ tharr, (in the ymt a^aa) 

Just down th#re 

Dovm theKe 

Doi«i there 

WhM do you hav^e your nilite? 

15 iiitnutas befori lunch time/ % idilidc 

Juat belor© toreak 

ht 11 o^olceX o£ soaettilng 

B^fere play tiae - only for BiK 2f«ar olfls 

miat a© you do vHm ^w' V© ilniihtd yw^ a»iig:*w«nt? 
Wq can play or draw a jlgtM# or im'fan wxlte 
gom©thliig . ' . ^ 

^^IXr 1 paint or toa« a plctar© or makt 
Faint or oafee pictures o| SQfflithlng 

can choose what wa can do 
«QU can do mny thing y©u lik<. 
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Wheii do you usually paint? 

B^fo^t we go h&mm 

When W€'3ra on a eubjiet 

When w^'re doiaf ieaathing eavtmiii ox lomsthlng ^ 
When I've finighad m work 

When yeu'w flaiahea all y^mr Jobs when the tsacher 
allows you to, 

Wttio dee ides ^hat ^ca paint? 

(The student) 
Usually (tha teaQh^r) 

'rtie taaaher - we ean desids but tbt teaeher may ahange 
he» Blind 

lithei: the taaahsr tells me or l tihink up something 
myself. 

What do yau flo out there? (In the eouartyard) 

We're not alLowid out there 
We don't Mally go out there 
We never g© out th%wm 
I've neve^ bean out there 

I've nevir been in that courtyard tn*? in the P2 
courtyard we played in the saT)dpi^* 



Where do you usually have your nilk? 

Over there (pointing to milk table) 

(point i) 

(polntg) 

Over there 

Over there. 

When do you have your eqIIJc? 

Nearly at one c'eloclc 

When wi Gowi baak from playtia© 

After playfcisi and sometimes bafio» - Mgus atid I 

have it af tM 
After we' ve btta In toe baM 
Any time, 

do you do when you've iiniahad your asiignment/jobii 

Play ©ottathiing to do 
Just plftv 

What doe^ that mtan - l donft think I know 
Play 

1 don't know ^ 
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4. Wheft do you usually paint? 

X don't know 
r don*t paint 
Soiy day 

Hhan we're playing 
Any tiJae. 

5. Wtio daoidas^what you paint? 

Tha people who are what aolng the paintings 

Me 
Me 

Don't know. 

6. Wiat do you do out there Cln th€ oou^tyard) ? 

Play a gamm too 
Paint 
Run about 
Maka modele 
Play things* 



1. vfheire do you have you^ milk? 

Ov^er in the library or ofi ttie table 
0\rer toera b^side^ the librae 
In thm classroom 
Chrer the5:a basidas tha books 
Over thera. 

2* iiflian do you hava your milk? 

Usually aitar our story or etntari^^ 

Whan it*ii tlia to 

1 think it's af tar play tt2i4* 

lafora play tima 
eometlmas before br^ak; 



3. itoat: do you do whan you've f inl^aed yovii: ai!?isigi^ent? 
You do sums and than . wrtoook ;^:- ^ 



■mm:.- 
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5 ; Wh© deaides i^hat you faint? 



Yaii can daeldt ycuEs#l£ 

iomettmas we d^eid© and sametlm#s tht teacher 
decides* 

6. msLt sort Df things do yon do in the courtyard? 

X dan^t go ©at th#M 
?lathiag ' 
That's anotiier GlassEQem 

wottld play In tht sandpit. 



1, pfhera d© you havt your milk? 

(peinti to^^ 8^ 

X lasuaHy It h«e 

. Bmwm \ 
Bound atout hara. 

2. pgh€ri do you hav# yottr tt^ 

Mter playtiflie 
toy tlae 
Mtar playttoa 
Mtmr playtla© 

gpmetlBies Ifs iefor^ playtime, soaiatiisss It i ."ter. 
imat d& you do whw you Vt finished your asstgna#ii||j^^ 

^JallVyou cm b\ilLd or you can paint 

thtnfi 
Play. , . . 

1 usually read a book or go Int© 

do sraethlng 
$»lay 

My| 
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5. Who dacidep vrtiat you paint? 



Scfflietlmas Cthe teaahM) and semet^ea I decide 
Somatlaiat y©u can paint anything and soffletiaes ttts 

tiewhair^ wants us to paint s©mtt^ 
If it's after sOTCttoes I can do whatever I like* 

If it's in the middle the teacher wants me to do 

aaaathtng special. 

6* What ssiet ®f things d© yau d© in the courtyard? 

^©u'va g©t brieks to build and sand to dig holes in 

and there's a toiiitain, a pool ^-.v 
Mak# Qastles and make holes 
E don't really ga out there 
pft plmy with the sandpit 
Sort ot it's usually digging. 



CmBB H 

1, f^ere do you have your ©ilk? 

Usually at table 

In tha classraom on our own chair 

They usually sit on the chairs or wander about 

3^ist at ny desk • 

Sitting on ^ chair* 

2, Vlhen do yw have your ailk? 

mthar before htm^^^.^^B^tBt break 

Bsfore playtima or after ;|^l^time . 

l*va no Idea •cause I nevsr look ©ut'-^hare (at the 

cio^k) " ^ ^ 

Before we ga out to play - ^ 

Houad about ten o'clock, 

3, ffeat do you usually do when you've finished your assignfflent/ 

jobs? ■ [.r\''\ 

Choose to play what you want to 
We so:et of - go and choose 
Voxi can play usually - and paint 
Just play 
Chooa©, 

4, Whan do you usually paint? 

When I've finished work 
HealXy 
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5, Wh© us\aally d^oiaep what you paint? 

(The teacher) y©u aan Gheose what y©u want. 

The teacher sometimea but lometJjies we're allowed to 

YOU ean d^eWe if the teacher dDeBn't want yom to do 
If tha teacher .waiiti you to do than you do it and 

we do it 
The teaeher. 

6. What do you do in the oeurtyard (out there)? 

Net very m\aah 

m don't g©^ out there - it's only for toe ones _ 
y©u just play .with tha aandpit - we never go out thmw^ 

new ' . 
1 don't Knew leally 
Play in the sandpit* 



cmBB I 

1, Where do you usually have your milk? 

Where we aam& in 

Down in ttie tabla at tiie aorner 

Down whara toe ohairi are 

Out there (pointing to the milk t^le) 

ht tte table -whws we put our jaekets* 



2, When do you usual iy have your milk? 

X don't know Ji 
SDmatlsnes t a©n»t have My milk and soaetlaaa I do 
When we come in f ^om pl^ when w t^aohar Vs witti us 
When weVre araing in f rwi the plwf ^PWd ; 
When we aa»e baak from plwtlme* : / 

3. What do you do whan you've f iniehed your aeslgnmant/jotop? 

We do work 

I ask tiis teaehM if I oan play 

Like work? ' ira do play or go to prayers 



DriWt and pl^ with the toys. 

^4r^ Mien do you usually paint? 

" ''^t#r work 

When rHr^^ot ay pinafore 
Every day I suppose 
ioaetlaaes ' , 

After having wy milk. ^ 

Who decides what you paint? 

we decide what we - if, ant to d©., .^^^ 




ERLC 
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6, What io»t ©f thiflfs do you do out there (in tiie qouFtyara)? 

W# juit play in tii© sand 

We play 

Play usually 

(elieks tongua) 

Play with tiha sand pit. 



CUiBB a 



1* whtra do you usually have yow milJc? 

HMs (ia, in plas©) 

That tabl# ovstf thsra 

Thajre i was d©ing sw^ witinf 

ThM© (pointing to seat) 

(points tcj Mat) • 

2. when do you usually have your »ilk? 

httm^ piaytiUie 
Aft#r pl^time 
I don^t know 
h long titoa 

1 d©n*t knew what tdJia, 

3. What do you uiually do when you' vs finished your asiignment/ 
jobs? 

w© pla^ 

We play with sOTething 

Wa jiupt go in the base and lit down and (the teacher) 

somatimai reads us a story 
Wa go in th© playground 
Oat anything to play, 

4. When do you usually paint? 

After wa've bean out to the sand 
Mound thara 
- . Any,. tiaa- , " ■ 

Always whan i want to 
, After we've dona our work. 



"i'i 
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ClASS K 

1, miere da you usually Mva your milk? 

Over there (pointing to milk t^le) 

At t^e milk 

At the milk table 

At ttiat table with the straws 

There (pointing) * 

2, When do you have your milk? 

I don't know 

At different times 

When I've got time 

I don't know what time 

On the table at a desk - a long time ago. 

3, What do you do when you've finished your assigraaent? 

Choose 

Well if i haven't had it (milk) I have it - sometimes 

I forget to have it 
I sometimes have milk and 1 sometimes paint 
Play 

You oan choope- 

4, When do you usually paint? 

After my assignment 

Wall, whan I've got time - I don't usually do it 

After all the things we've done 

Sometimas 

Late on. I do It on Saturday. 

S* Who decides what you paint? 

Myself 
I do , . 

aometi^eB witches, sometimes people and sometiraeB 

patterns 
1 do 
A man* 

6. What sort of flings do you do in the oourtyard? 

Flay in the sand 

I only went there onoe 

Make holes 
Don't know. 
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CmBB L 

1, Whea^a do you usually hava your milk? 

I aon't take miX% - 

I don't hav^ mllK 

Out thWrn Citt ttia wst aMa) 

W© don't have oilk 

1 don't have »t Ik, 

2. Wien do you usually have your M Ik? 



/ (Any X^tsAr.) 

3. Wi%t dL^ you do whin you'va £ inishad your aiitgnaient? 

We're allowed to ohQQse ; 
t paint 

1 ehooae things > 
Well, BOttetisies I do drawings and well, make books 

out of pajpar like that ..y. 
Just take eoaething out of tte oupboard or go and 
^paint. './/^ .y 

4* When do you usually paint? ^ 

After ma; work ■ ■ ■.>.:.;^^-vV. 
Straight after my assigwnent 

Usually when th^ teacher tells me to or when I need tp 
Mostly in thri mornirigs 
After lunch. 

5, Who deoides what you paint? 



I do 

1 do 

The teacher 

1 paint what l like A 
Vou can paint anything you want to unless thm^i^tga^ 
says you've got to paints so^ethlr^ --^t^ioial r^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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1. where do yd usually hava yeur milk? 

In toare (painting area) 
There 

At the wet area 
Just in there 
In the wet area, 

2* When do you usually have your milk? 

After we've been out t© play 
Don't knevr 
After play time 
After play time 
After play ttoe- 

3. What do y©u usually do when you've finiphed youir aseigraaent/ 
jobs? , 

You can ehoos^^ anyWiing yau want to d© 

Go into the toyi 

Play 

We play 

Play, 

4. When do you usually paint? 

We just paint ©eaasionally^ not very mueh 

1 don't really know 

After reading 

We paint at any time 

When we've finished our work, 

5. Who deoidee what you paint? 

We can deoide ourielves 



He 

You oan do whatever you like 
(The teaahtr) * 

S, what sort of things d© you do in the coiwctyard? 

W© don't go out - when we were in Uia ^pnas m 
to pl^ 'oause tiier© were bucket^watafli 



- #1 

1 ,.if;.V'' 



NO ; 

We havenit been 
What courtyard? No 
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1, Where dfj yovi usually have your milk? 



2, 



On the desk 

1 d©n't usually have milk 

Can't :remanJDar 

There 

I don't have a sort of place*! usually sit wherever 
there's & space* 

pfli@n do you uiually have y©ur Bsilk? 
I don't know 



Don't know 
I don't know 

Before playtime but I don't know when tiiat i 

3. What do you usually do when you've flniahc.^ your asaignment/ 
jobs? 

Choose 

1 go to play 

1 play with the brisks 

I play with the bricks 

After we've done all our work we oan play whatever 
we like* 



4. When do you usually paint? 
Any time 

I'm going to paint today 
After playtime 
I can't remember 
Sometimes on a Thursday - 

^<Sio decides what you pair*t? 
(The teaeher) 

1 paint all kinds of animale 
Btyself 

I paint af^tblng 

(The teachar) sometimes tells us what colour a:id 
somettoes wa'ra allowed to paint wjiat w 

What sort of things do you do in the courty^4? 
X don't know 

X don't do anything there 
I don' t know 

Where? I can * t remember 
I don't think I've ever be#n 
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Where do you have your milk? 

Outaid© thers (in the projeet area) 
Outgida through that door 
1 don^t get milk. I'm seven 
fThere (project area) 
I don't hava milk. 

Whan do you have your milk? 

Any time you like 
'1 don't know 

can have it any time wa lik^a 

What do you do when you've finishea your assignment/ jobs? 
You aan look at books or play 

Sometimes we can play » with toys or sometimes \m go 
out to play 

The teacher says 1 can do v;hatever I want - so that's 

what 1 do 
Play 

Wa can paint or play wito the clock or have a look at 
the birds and study about the L -d and we've got 
other things to play with* 

When do you usually paint? 

When you've fin a shed your work 

When we've finished our work 

Whan I've finished every bit of my work 

I don't know 

We usually paint when we finish our work and then we 



Who dapides what you paint? 

Thm teaohar if you're learning on anything ;5 
Thm taaeher ' ^ij 

(The taachar) talis us , 
The teacher and sonettoes we do ' - -vj 

Wa just think up ©ur owr mlntings or the teacher tails ^ 
us what to paint. Toany the teacher's going to tell y 
us what to paint and draw, . - 

Wh#t sort of things do you do In the courtyard? 



study birds. 



1 don't know 

^m go out that way (usual door) 
Wo play ia the sandpit and things 
That's anott^r class. 
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THE ORIGINAL FIELDNOTES FOR 'FIRST DAYS AT SCHOOL' 



Th&Q& notea wittm day by day - weve not originally 
intended to be rectd by anyang -^Ise besides teaaher of 
qImq ot the mithop of thi p&port. Inevitably^ their 
^tiAe is vatheT a^yptia and terae. They Hhould^ themfove^ 
be read with aaution. For ex.mpte^ many of I^b Robertson 'a 
in&truations are repor^^d without indicating thtj full 
infleotion of her voia^ or the aGtml t&mt of her atatement. 
Thus J her reque&te or invitations (eg^ ^Would a7l of you 
please put yow ohair& neatly wider the tables^) often 
appear in print in the form of aoeroive GOmmande (egj 
Mrs Robertson telle the ahildren to put their ahairs under 
the tables). Despite suah intrinsic ehortaomingB^^ the 
origiml material is Teproduaed here for two speaifia 
reasons. Firsts because it provides a relatively aontinuous 
swnple account of classroom life in the mid-^l970&y 4nd 
second^ bemu&e it makes public the full extent of the 
data used to compile the es&ay ^FirBt Days at Sohool^. 
There ax^e^ however^ two differenaes between this acaomt 
and the original fieldnotes\ Firsts the participants' 
names have been chmgedi and aeaond^ a small nvmber of 
factual corrections have been included. (The latter are 
indiaated by the use of italic type* ) 



DAY ONE 

(Tuesday, 26th August, 1975) 

08, 20s Mre Dawar and Stephen are waiting inside thm eehcol door. 
They are unsure where Stephen is to go* Miss Downie pasr: s by 
and takes Stephen und#r her wing and shows him his class area, 

08.30^ Mrs Robi . tgon arriv^ss in the area and switohes on the 
lights. ^ and mm Windsor arrive with Michael, Miss Downie 
movas on. The two boys are settled at titles with their chosen 
activities, Nicola arrives with her mother* Other parents 
are moving through the school trying to find a home for their 
children • 

08. 45 1 linily arrives. Michael leaves the large shoe (a toy for 
learning ^^.j it tying shoelaces) and moves about the area. 
Mrs Robert?!^/'- shows him how to replace the shoe in its 'proper' 
place. HUola is using the plasticine but putting it on the 
table (rather than the board). She is reminded to use the 
board. 

hm the last few children arrive Mrs Robertson also shows them 
where to put their satchels and coats. The children queue to 
be takm round the class area. Each one chooses what they'd 
like to do. Some children are engrossed in their tasks; 
others watch tiia new arrivals. 
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09,00i Threo children sit at the plastiaine table, two WOX*k with 
jigsaws; one assembles unl.L:ix blocks ( * look how high this 
tower is'); three just v^atah, Michael puts his jigsaw back 
on the side table with the nUicms scattered in the box, 
Mrs Robertson asks him ,1-2 sure' to put it back *ready- 

made^ {'so that we can see J/ any pieces are missing*). She 
continues to talk indivldualLy to each child (eg^ 'Julie, I 
don't think I talked to you when you came to school' 1 'What 
would you like to do next - painting? ' 1 'Tcsll me about your 
picture » ) , 

Children begin tu talk among thejnselves. L'ht rursery school ^ 
we had to play on the floor with bricks - but we didn't have 
to do mmm with them,') 

09.10: Keith asks to draw and is shown the pile of paper. He 

sits down and starts crayoning on the top sheet. Mrs Robertson 
suggests that he takes his paper and sits somewhere else. She 
asks him what colour he is using, Michael is cautioned about 
his ^playground' voice, Mrs Robertson leads Julia m\6 Peter by 
the hand and 'shows' them the room. They are taken to the 
painting area, Michael lends Julie his pinafore so that she 
can paint. Someone finds a piece of jigsaw puzzle on the floor, 
Emily uses the ironing board in the Wendy House, Mrs Robertson 
remarks (to the ataBQ in ganBTal) % 'Oh dear, someone doesn't 
push their chairs in'. She is given soma green foliage by 
Mrs Nuthall. Finds a vase and shows Peter where to obtain 
water. Julie comes into the class area with her painting 
finished (having spent four minutes en it) . Michael describes 
his drawing to Mrs Robertson, 

09, 2U: Simon qoes to paint, Nicola joins forces with Emily and 

prepares e :ea party ^ 'I'll make the tea, you ^11 do the dishes,, 

1^11 be mummy'. Keith .^utm his picture on his schoolbag, 

Mrs Robert... jn sugge^.t.f£ that he puts it in his drawer and shows 

him v^-ier^'^ V'lc. Or'Xi^^^x:^ are lacated, 

09.25s Th- -nx-uren ?re shepherded into the 'home base' ('What's 
that?'). The stra-glers receive special reminders, ('Are you 
remembering to put the paint brushbi^. back properly?') h 
joiner arriveB to replace the lock in the home base, 
Mrs Robertson changes plans ard take^ the children in a 
crDCodile to the (unisex) toilets. The children return to their 
activities. An occasional shout draws Mrs Robertsoa's 
reaction (',,*. you see we've no doors at this aahool ' ) . 

09.45s The children return to the home base. Mrs Boberteon asks 
them about their homes: '5110011^ how n,any people are there in 
your fMily?* , The children answer. Michael receives a 
reminder about interrupttng other people. Stephen is eant to. 
look for the milk bottles* One bottle im missing- Mrs Robertson 
asks the children what they should do. 'St^al it!', 'Share it!' 
The children line up and walk over to the milk table and than 
are asked to take their milk to an empty table C^We <3o^t want 
milky plastioine') - Mrs Hobartson shows the cXais howfto open 
their aiilk bottles and where to put the eaps, straws fend empty 
bottles. 
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10.10: Peter and Keith discuss their fathors' occupatiens. 

*Richard wox>ka on the floor with a tractor and trailer. Paul 
puts away the beads and, on request, C rolyn nops up the milk 
spots. The children are moving round -rfatching eac;h other. 
Sophie receives individual attention. 

Someone has left out a yellow crayon. Michael has found his 
way into Mr a Muthall's area to pTay with her oars. Other 
children vovk in the sandpit ii. the courtyard. 

10.45: The children are taken in a group out into the playground 
where the aUKlliariea look after them. 

11 20' The children have hmmx in their r?.ass araas for 10 minutes 
'aupemJised by the amiliapies while t ; a staff finish an informal 
meeting. Mrs Robartson is Invitad to tea wlUi Emily and Nice- la. 

11.28: Two children looking at books. Mrs Henderson comes in to 
'find two of her children. Stephen fetches watrr for some 
flowers . 

11 35' Thr ■ in sit down in thw home base. Mrs Robertson 

't=ils thfc- 'uory about the Thr^e Bears. Some of the children 
kiep interrupting. Michael is told that 'When I'm tel..ing a 
story, you sit very quietly and listen. When you're telling a 
story, I'll six. arv," listen'. 

11 SO- When the story is finished Mrs Robertson reminds the 
children to bring their painting ovtralls the follomng day. 
Three children paint while their teacher tidiei the class area 
by putting equipment baok in the right plaoe. Michael and 
Douglas become noisy? Mrs Robertson takes their out of the class 
area 'for a walk'. Others completa their drawings and paintings, 
someone in thet wet area asks 'Shall I take the plug out?' 
Keith asks about 'home time'. 

Miss Dean discovers that the toilets are awash. Mrr Robertson 
takes her entire g; oup into the toilets to relearn the correct 
procsJures. 

12.25: The class put on their coats and find thalE schoolbags. 
* 'piter go and show ; Julie how to put the light off.' The 
children go into the base. Ifirs Robertson raainas thraa to turn 
off the taps in the toilets. Sha says, •Good afiternoon' to 
th^ Their reply is ragged ('What is nmmT) so she repeats 
the greeting. The children pick up their bags and move out 
into the aotmmal area where their parents are waiting. 
Mrs Robert ^^^^s luiich in the stafffroraa and lAen stays at 
school unt m. During this ttoe she talks with colleagues, 

outs up s- 3 'pap^r, tidies her area* and generally makes 
ready for sond day of term. ■ 
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DAY TWO 

(Wedniasday^ 27th August) 

08, 30 1 Two children are already in the class area, oxib of them is 
painting* Mlcola also goes to paint/ Her mother is still 
talking to Mrs Robertson, J^es arrives at the same time as 
Stephen and Michael, Nicola finishes painting and moves to the 
plasticines table. Mrs Hoberteon asks Michael to show James how 
to uan the patB and -painf- b^msheB^ Christina arrives with both 
parents . 

08. 40 I Nicola abandons the plasticine and wanders through thm 
house, Ja^es is shown how to hold a paint brush. He is being 
watched by his mother and sister who have stayed with him for 
a few minutes. Stephen is playing with a jigsaw. Keith fetches 
a tin of crayons. Emily arrives and puts her bag away wittout 
being shown. Other girls and boys arrive. All together yiere 
are 18 present. Julie has brought a new book. It is her 
birthday. 

08 .50 1 parents are hovering in the doorway. Christina is asked 
to 'keep her plasticine on the board*, Julie stands watching 
the others. Horag has burst into tears. Michael has made a 
'Lock Ness Monster' with plasticine. Peter and Simon return 
to making long chains with the unifin blocks, 

08.57 s Three children are drawing i four are mrki7%g \/ith the 
plaaticine, two are painting ^ 2 are building with unifiK, 1 is 
working with beads, 1 with a jigsaw and one with a set of 
wooden dolls. The two r^aining children cluster around 
Mrs Robertson h&ti^^en aatiDiiiea* 

09-001 Julia sits mlone in the home base reading her birthday 
book. Morag is looking fpr Mrs Robertson* NiaQla tells the 
boy sitting next to her at the plasticine table that he is 
»not allowed to do it on the table'. Douglas announeea toat 
he wants to paint. Emily asks if she can fetch her pinny. 
Laura has left a tin of crayons where she was drawing. Julie 
puts it with the otiier tins. Pater and iimon have made a 
'blue and white h^urger' with the yjilfix. h boy from another 
class lor^^!? into toe class area but doesn't mtn .mto the 
carpet. 

OS. 10 1 Nicola and Hona ask Julie if she would like to i^la^^ the 
housb% mm Eobertson talks witt S^en and Peter ^ s\*^i, ^ 
Uiey might pifrfar tc us© the unifix on the floor ^^ale 
• of its constru.,tion can exeeed the siz# o£ a tabl^.) They 
decide to continue sitting at ttielr €able. Mrs tobertaon shows 
ttie plasticine children haw to leave It when they have finished. 
In particular^ she warne against mixing the colours* *J?ha tea 
party has became 'bathing the baby'. Morag plays wie. tiie 
blocks in a desulto^ fashion. She leaves them to look for 
Mrs Robertson who Is showing Michael how to wash 'hii hands 
a£t©r painting. Douglas is restrained frcmi rumiirig 
class area, - ^ ^, 
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09. 23 1 Mrs Rohetftson takei Morag to the tailet. She feari that 
•an aGeident' had occurred, (It hadn't J The remaining 
children talk ^ong themselves. When Morag returns , 
Mrs Robertson asks Julie to show Nicola how to put the light 
out, The rest of the group are askea ^out their brothers and 
aietara. Rona talks about her patss U tortoise, two dogs 
and a goldfish that diedN 

09.36 1 Mrs Robertson begins to teach the children an action game. 
('This is the long snake in thm ground, wriggling among the 
stones he found Hichael begins to poke bis neigtoour 

and is moved to another place. The group continue with a 
series of nure^er g^es (eg. One little elephant jitting in the 
sun, he found it such tremendous fun, he called another 
elephant to come .... Two little elephants 

09,40: Morag starts to cry. By imiiation sha goes and siti by 
Mrs Robertson. Everyone sings 'Happy Birthday* for Julie. 
Nicola shows Stephen the light switch, 

09.45 5 The new children are taken to see the toilets while the 
others return to their activities. Einily and Nicola reconvene 
the tea party. Michael, Keith and Douglas Join them. 

09.53; Douglas and Michael start a mock knife fight at the tea 
ta:^Ie. Keith watches while the girls carry on preparing the 
paxty. Meantime Pater, William and Simon era playing with the 
plasticine, Douglas has started to pass t/i - toy 'iro:i' over 
Michael's head. 

10.001 The toilet group return i Roh^tBon rmomtPatBe with 

tM t&a pm'ty and thm teams th^ to take BomBom to tm 
&mdpit. The knife fight has hmmm a sword fight. Mrs Nuthall 
passes by, Christina asks her 'Where is Mrs Robertson?'. 

10.08 1 Douglas moves out of thm » house' and begins to wave his 
knife in frrrvt of Peter who is still seated at the plastiQine 
tmt, Mrs Robertson intervenes. Douglas rat^ive^ a stronf 
warning C'l'm very cross with you ***') and is mads to sit en 
his own. Christina wheels a small pram through thm elasie araa. 
Mrs Robertson ramlndi the rmaining membrt,^ of the tea 
about the noisa of thair 'playground voldus'* She taktf 
Laura for a walk round tii© painting araa. 

lO.kOs All the children are asked to sit down, saoh at an wpty 
t^le. The plaa^i^Une boys have forgotten to p:\t thair ahairs 
neatly undar t.^e plastiaine table. Mra ^abMtson r^-itMatas 
tha proeeduras to ba followad whan drinking milk. Tha f r<iup of 
children at aash tiAla ara sant ona by one £pr their mllfc* 
Miahaei goes out ©f turn* Christina asks 'Do ^^a gat this avary 
day?'* At Mrs Pobartson'i raauait^ Julia takes MiahMl t© 
put tha lights ott • 

10.301 mia ohlldran are sitting in the basa. Pat^r aik» about 
the pile of debris outsida (old dialing ttmmm from thm gym). 
Mrs Robartaon takas th^ out for a closer look. Th© chlldran 
also watch a camant miacer in eperationv 



10.36i Th# group return to the home base where thay diflcups th® 
dangtri of going near the wrten i. ^ Thty give thtir mm mmomt 
•You might get oment on yeur faee'i 'A lorry isight Qomm along 
and tip us up*. Th© gi^ls are sent to put theisr coati on and 
find thai^ play pieeas. 'Will X mmd my hat?' (Jtali©)* fht 
boys follow on, Julie tails Douglas that •You don^t need your 
hat'* Wien the othari go out to the playgfound Keith in left 
behind iea^ehing in hii sohooltaag, S'^denly ha bursts into 
tears* He hai lost his penoil case. Eventaa}ly he realises 
that it is in his drawer. 

11, IS I The children come in and take off their eoats - ^Qo I'o 
the toilet if you want toN - mm Hohertson takes them ta t^D 
ffiusio room whare they sing Bmm well-knawn nursery rh;™s ^* t 
begin learn two aotion songs. 

11, 45 1 The ghildren return t;c? their Mtiviiiieg CUnifix (twc; 
dhtldren) f plastlaina C6) i drawing (8) ) . 

ll.SSi All ahilclren^ with two ©3coeptionf3, are fitting down, 
Morag plays with the beads on a bLA^ iable, Douglas asks to 
have h' t oho^-laoes tied. 

12, (Wi :Ast- a and Douglas beoome so noisy at the unifiK 
table thr j:b Hobartson deoides to separate them* Christina 
is tak^n lor a walk into Mrs Barber's area, ihe returns to 
the uniflK but Douglas has alrea% begun to dismantle it* 

12,06 i Douglas is working with a shapes board * Mrs Habertson 
aakf! ^mether anyone wants to go to the toilet. Children put 
their drawings in their sehoolbago or in their drawers* 

12,08 s The ahildren are putting on their ooats and assentoling In 
the hmm base* Qhrigtina has taken the wrong blaier* The 
Glass area lights sre turned aff , m ehild is left seated 
at tabieB, Rona takes her sohoolbag into the home base 
but is asked to put it baek with the others* Mrs Henderson 
is giving diregtions to a lost ohild fr^m moth^t ^^M§ at the 
edge of the olass area* 

12,12s (Homa Las©») Mrs Robertion apks the olass to put tteir 
::^inafc^^©g on ^en they arrive for .the next day* She starts 
the str^ry o£ * Little Red Riding Mood** There ara no irrelevant 
interruptions. Th* stery book Is put in the library {"IWid 
knows where that is?'}. Mrs Robertson r«lnde the oUss itoeut 
putting thsir hands up* 

12*20s mom l^ells ©ve/i^^ne that the* s going ty a party* ^^ M^ 
Has ^mommi md Lm sailing. The ohildreh we asked W button 
up theism sonts and (literally) pull up their socka. , . 

. :-^-'C . i ' 

12 ,24 1 Mrs Robertson wisHes •j.N' 'So^d aft^^noon*. Th* children 
reply but are aakeC t© repeat the pronv . 2i?ition of h^r nmB. 
The ahildren line up with their hw^B. Thtiy are. asked for 
•a big smile* and .reminded that 'tomorrow* they will hear the 
story of yr Happy* Peter remf umbers the^^loelitl^n. f&f the Mr HapKI^ 
poiter and. point* to^it. , ' -//y / /\ 
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12.30s The class are allowed out to meet their waiting parents. 
"Emily bursts into tears as her mother has not arrived there. 
Mrs Robertson brings her back into the class area and helps 
Bmlly to gather up paintings which have been left to dry, 

12.31: Emily's mother arrives. 



DAY THREE 
(Thursday, 28th August) 

08.30s Stephen is already WorKmg with the plast icine , 

Mrs Robartpon J 3 moving the tables to give beti-.er aflcess to the 
bricks, ravid arri'/es with a groul of other children. Nicola 
bursts into tears. Christina tries to befriend her but is 
rejected. Douglas starts to paint. David pl-s;.":. with a 
juzzla on a side table and Mrs Robertson asks him to sit at a 
table with it or move onto the floor. 

08 45- Mrs Robertscn and Christina discuss the previous day's 
pvents over the telephone. Nicola (now recovered) takes over 
from Mrs Robertson, Several new parents arrive at once. 
Keith shows his father vhere his achoolbag is kept. Simon 
wanders about carrying .i tub of plasticine. Julie arrives 
clutrhing her birthday cards. Michael instructs a new boy on 
the use of crayons s 'Take a whole box, take a whole bOK'. 

08 57: The entire class are present (10 girls and 13 boys). 
David has returned jigsaw puzzle with the pieces dismantled. 
A new Ley sita in the library corner. The magnetic board is 
being used by Keith. Laura looks a little distressed. 

09.02i The following activities are in uses plasticine (6^^ 
children) , jigsaw puaales (1) , drawing (4) , telephoning (2) , 
beads (1) , painting (2) , Library (1) . The remaining children 
stand around obeei^ing. Mrs Robertson walks round ttie tables 
and asks thm children to 'tidy up and go into Oie home base . 
Tlie --xperieneed class mt^ers are asked to help the new ones. 
fTtr^ ^ells her neigtoour; 'You have to puch your -.hair in'. 

r .^^ntB to the home base. 'Is Uiat i-?«. Aliao.i is 
mk-^. -o push in tiia remaining chairs - she goes round them 
all, A boy and girl from a^oUier class come m to tlia area 
and ask if they can paint. 

09.08i (in the home baie.) Mrs Robertson i.-eiterates her pc icv 
with regard to jigsaws. She tiien says a formal "Good mcrnl«j^ 
to the class and tells toon tiiat 'now we are all here she w*il 
d© this every day. She also complates th# rfegister - Julie 
ip a^kmd 'Are you here?' and replies 'YasMn. a tone of voice 
whleh suggests she thought it Was an obvious question. Colin 
is asked whether his brotiiesr is , older or younger. No reply. 
•18 he bigger or smaller thaii yM' - . ^fPf>^5.. 
(firs Robertson r^ads the m Happy stor3rV'^'irfte»^arA,.««sw, 
interruptions -1 though some children misr^id hC* pau&«is. The 
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09* 26: The experienced children are told about ctxoof^ibj their 
arjtivitiesi 'You don^t need to ask. If you want tc; paint and 
there's an easel free Morag starts to cry and is taken 

onto Mrs Robertson's lap. 

09.30 2 Mrs Robertson takes the new children to the toilet's. 
The rCTainder draw (3), paint (1)^ play with plasticine (3), 
and engage in various activities in the house (7) • The last 
group discuss who Bhould be 'moyier', ChriBtina and Emily 
take the pram and go 'shopping'. Stephen is telephoning his 
friends to invite them to a party. James is writing his name 
in capital letters with a crayon* 

09*4o? Mrs Robertson returns with the toilet group* She reminds 
Christina about not running in school. The new pupilm join 
the eKisting activity, Stephen takes the tray of unifiK 
"^blocks and sits at an empty table. Douglas ^ John and Ewan 
have started a frantic cops and robbers game. Mrs Robertson 
intervenes to calm them down. She takes them out into the 
courtyard, Morag sits down with Stephen who inmiediately 
dismantles his unifix and leaves it to her, Alison calls out 
'teacher' . Mrs Robertson sits down with Colin who is sorting 
out a box full of small animals, cars and lorries. Morag 
leaves the unifix and joins him. 

1O.0O-. Mrs Robertson takes three girls out to the sand-pit. 
The boys who wcra working with plasticine move on to the 
sorting activity (but need to be reininded to straighten their 
chairs) . 2 boys work among the wooden blocks. Rona is laying 
the table. Mrs Robertson sorts out the crayons. The ahildren 
gradually find a table to sit at. The group who were in the 
courtyard are gathered up by Mrs Robertson. D.niglas and Ewan 
receive a warning about running. 

lO.lSi (The milk is in cartons rather than the usual bottles.) 
Mrs Robertson sends each 'table' to collect ^eir eartons. 
Some of the children recount toeir experiences witii cartons. 
(*We had them at nursery school'.) They are shown how to open 
the cartes ('someone's not watching'). The children who are 
unable ax^e asked to put their hands up. David comes back from 
painting* Mrs Robertson opens the difficult cartons with a pair 
of scissors* She discovers that David has been missed out* 
She makes sure the children drink their milk sitting down 
{^m don't want any nasty accidents'). A tractor goes by 
outside toe window* Some of the children wave and point. 
Rona asks if she can take off her overall* 

10. 28 1 Mrs Robertson ^Children will you stop and listen* You'll 
hear that quits a lot *.* What you do is gtojp and listen ' . 
Colin has spilt some milk but fetches a cloidi hifflialf * 
Mrs Robertson uses the opportunity to show tha entire group 
where tiie clotes are kept. She confuses Ewan and Colin* 

188 
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10 i 33 s The girls and then the boys are sent to fetch thei:f coats 
and 'play pieeas^ (kept 1 tih^lr schoolbags) t Morag takes out 
her schoolbag, James teils her that » ' . is not home time now*. 
The children stand around having thoir coats buttoned and 
schoolbags fastened, Keith has lost his bag. The children 
are asked to sit on the floor in the class area* 

10-38^ Mrs Robertson tells thein to ^remember where to go 

and asks them to line up at the edge of the class area. Keith 
needs help to find his schoolbag* Tha line has become restless. 

10*40: The line is led by Mrs Robertson round to the playground p 

11.30: The children are brought In late from the playground, 
(Delayed because of staff meeting,) Mrs Robertson makes sure 
that they go to the toilet. The class assemble in the home 
base, Rona and Andrew are sent to fetch the stragglers from 
th ; jilet. Mrs Nuthr^ I passes by with a lost child. Colin 
ii. asked whether he ctr, find his peg. He pauses ... 'm^t'm 
a peg? ' . 

11.37: Julie is asker^ er birtiKday party, 'How many of you 

^l-e five?,., Hanr r ^re is a disagreement about the 
rmal tally! So: ..diaren not aUav in their Bignalting. 
The five year ol: i a:./ ^3k& to stand upi then the four year 
olds^ Mrs Rober son ikes vae register. The class are reminded 
to sit cross-legc^ ^ and l: ..void the overhanging clipboard. 
Julie's birthday^c^;. ^ro counted out loud. Nicola has 
brought an African mother doll. The children discuss why 
the baby is carried on the doll's back and why the mother had a 
large hat. Douglass 'Some people are painting' (he doesn'^t- 
realise they are in a different class). 

11,45- Mrs Robertson reads a selection of counting/acti poems. 
* someone asks 'When is my r^ - coming^^ There is an outburst 
of noise in the painting area. The childrGn are reminded 
about not using a playground voice in school. 

11. 50 I The children line up and go out into the courtyard whsra 
'they sit down in a group. Mrs Robertson asks the children 
to looki *This is a looking at fountain - not a going in 
fountain*. All the children get up and move forward (this was 
not Mrg EDbertson's i^.ntention) . The children tore lined up 
again. )avid is s"^ to join them. Mrs Robertson takes the 
childjie^ l^ic-H tiArow. a different door and, when they have 
remove 1 .nmi : pinafore?, through the building to the mupic 
area. - gocj to play with the unifiK &nd needs to hm 

fetched. 

12. OO^ The children join with another class for t^eir mueio* 

1^ 29* They return to the class base and collect their €oati and 
^^'echoolbage. i^um'e outside* (mmn tJp^ough the wwM^). 

Andrew hae difficulty wi«i putting on his Jadcet, Deuglae has 
hi' '^^oo'^bag upside down. 'Thsu both ma^ivs mlp* 

I2.33i 1 x:am home ba^^e.'; ^thM cones rushing ins 'hm 1 
Imt She withdraws when she sef^s that Mrs Robertson Is 

Waitiiig to dismiss , the, ol^ss * , . , . . . .. (i 



DAY FIVE 

, [M(,:i^Qiff 1st Septe^er) 

09.101 Claea aitting in the class base* Mrs Hobertson takm in 
th& famB she had givm out the prgvious Fpiday* Hox'ag is a 
little tearful and nitB on her teacher's lap* Differant 
elnildren are asked about their weekend aativltieB - 'eyelingS 
'guinea pigsS 'Sunday schoQl% 'bee stingsS 'don't know', 
D:ivld gets up and goes to the toilet., Julie has brought some 
flowers. Everyone has a chance to talk to the rest of the 
alass, 

09, 28s Mrs Robertson produces 'H^iah'i an 8" figure aada from 
plpe-^cleaneffs and then qivas each ohild a 'book^ made of sheets 
of djrawing papes itaple4 together. The books have different* 
shaped patterns at toe top of each page. The books are put on 
th9 tables and ttie olaas sit on the floor faoing the blaokboard. 
David has not put his bc^ok an a table and needs to be shown 
by another boy* Th& alase I'&tu^i to their tsata. Tf% children 
practice making shapes ^.a the air with their hands, Christina 
points to her name on the book and asks Laura ^ 'Vttiat does 
that say? ' * Douglas and Nicola have started to trace out the 
shapes . They are asked to replace the crayons and put their 
hands back on thair laps. The children are asked to point to 
their names* Mrs Robertson scans the class to see if they 
have understGod. David has his book upside down. Three 
children are moved to different seats (so that the left-handed 
children sit together) , David has already started. The other 
children are asked to choose a pencil and trace out from 
'HOTish's red dot' (a point on the left-hand side of the page). 
Then they complete tihe ^ame shape below the first one but 
without any guide-line to follow* Colin (who left--haiided) 
works from right to left* Mrs Bobertson completes the shapes 
on the blackboard, 

09, 48 1 The children are asksd to sit on the floor around the 
drawer unit to be ehotm th&ir tToy^. Eona and Christina ask 
to go to the toilet, Each ^h^Jd has a nmlbw on thair tray 
and the same on their 'writing^ book. One by one Uiey put 
their books away* The^y ji;fit ?■ .t the trays. At the end 
Mrs Hobertson pauses until ^Mglas registers that sha is 
waiting for him to atop ta^lVit^v^ 

lO.OOi 6 children are asked to ui:.. ti rt© fjwcr by tiis blackboard* 
The o^ihere are asked if thay uoiiv paii.t . Mome of ttmk are 
laft to ohoose (plasticine (4) , pu^^^ting (4) i drawing (l,f > 
hous0 (3) f games {2.) ) , Douglas asks Mrs E^wtson what he might 
doi gha givais him a shapes board. Th% group of siK alt by 
the window and sort ou^ J^o^es of tok^ng and small t^ys intQ 
different groups Keito in a little nps©t* Micha©l aiiaV 
play with a jigsaw on the sid@ tal^ u Mrs Hobertson »p3:^oa0s* 
Ewan to remind him about th#noi^e in the house. 
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10,12; The sorting gm\ip aire askafl^ one by om, to cQunt out the 
members of ttie groups t^^^y have estttblishea (ag, 3 flowers, 
4 pairs etc)* Morag has finishad painting, Iwan receives 

anotiier reminder* Paul has made a tower out of unifiK blocks. 
Laura and Rona join in. Mrs Robertson notes down the parformancB 
of members of the sorting group. Christina sings to hersialf 
while she washes up, 

10*19: Mrs Robertsori asks thm class to •stop and listen'. She 
has to repeat it* The class x^ut away the equipments Mison 
puts some 'number' apparatus on the ^games' table ^nd is re- 
directed by Mrs Robertson, Keith is homesiok (his father will 
be away all T^eek) . 

10.25: Milk - the 'last time' the class will take :U. .-CA|Qther. 
Douglas, *What happens if we don't know when to go?'* The 
children drink their milk. When he is finished Mrs Hobertson 
talks to Michael about the grouping eKeroise B& aaksi 

'What is maths?* Som&one &Ib& rmpHes ... 'Work'. 

10,33i (The children are sitting by the magnetic board.) The 
children are asked questions atoout -Dick' who is stuck to the 
board. Mrs Robertson writes 'Dick' on the board and asks 
the children what it is* She then tries 'dock* and 'dish'. 

i0.37i The boys go for their jackets i and than the girls* 
Miehael burstE into tears; 'I want mummy N Mrs Robertson 
takes the children out into the playground, 

11,10: she joins them in the playground and gradually gayieri 
her class together. They file into school, take off their 
jackets and assemble in tte home base, 

11.25: Mrs Robertson reninds the children to ait with toalr legs 
crossed. She talks to them about various kinds, of grain using 
a bucket containing fully-'grown oats (scythes i combine- 
harvester, threshing, bread-making, flour, miliar), 
children call out and Rona is asked to put her hand up. 
Douglas complains that 'he's not got his l^ga crossed'. 
Stephen is sent for water to put in the bucket of eats* 
Another six children mx^ asked to sit at the 'maths' table. 
The remainder choose their own activities, Keith puts on his 
pinafore but walki into the library area by mistake* David 
comes back from the toAI^t and agitatedly tell^ Mrs Robertson 
that someone is locked in. Fhe goes to investigate, 

ll,40i The maths group begin so^ftlng the coantaM and toys* 
Peter asks foff somettiing to do, Colin ar,d David sit in tea 
library area* Witoin a minute they move on to the house and 
telephone each other. ^ . 

ll.SDi 'Stop and listen^ (twice)* The children are asked to 
try and work more quietly* In tiia house Chrtstin^ tall© mily 
that she is the 'baby'* 'I'm not* is tJie resily. , Davids 
JOTes and John play with a wooden conit ruction gme,* a minow 
war is enacted. 
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12,00: Mrs Robertson goes round each group or table asking them 
to go into the homa base* Douglas finish©* counting the 
members of his groups- When the children are ready in the 
base Mrs Robertson takes them out md round the class pointing 
out where the * class rules* have boer? ignored i li.^rary araa, 
telephone table/ games table, disarx iged chairs* 

12. 10 1 The children ar^ lined up for singing* Julie bursts into 
tears s ■! want my mmroy^. At singing they rehearse *Ba ba 
Black Sheep' and *Jack in the Box*. 

12.r.O£ The children come back from singing and convene in the 
home base, Several (4) decide they wa^it to go to the toilet. 
Mrs Eobertson yajta and asks the rm% 'chsy are using tiie 
toiletJ properly* She reads (and embrildars) the story of 
the ^Farmer's Wish** Douglas asks 'pmat are wild flowers?'. 
Someone asks *When are the fflothers coming?*, 

12.42^ Tha girls and then the boys are sent for their coats - 
They spent the last few minutes with a series of singing and 

counting rn.j acting games* 

12,53: Mrs Robertson asks the children to *make sure to go to 
bed early'* *Good afternoon IN', Michael asks why the class 
ii c<L3 1ed IN, The class file out at 1 o'clock* 

13.02: Five children come back in as their mothers are not 
OU1 iiic'.e - two of them crying, 

DAY SIX 

(Tuesday f 2nd September) 

09*10s The children file back from asseratoly, Colin has brought 
his action-^man cowboy to school* Mrs Robertson sits down 
in the home baBm and wishes the class a 'Good morning'* 
Colin is asked about the action-man and a toy car he has 
brought in. Alison has brought in the sums she did at heme* 
Chi^istina asxs 'V^en do we get homework?'* Later she goes on 
to say that her mother taught her to writs her own name the 
previous afternoon, Ewan's sister iound a hedgehog. The 
children ail talk at once* Peter describes the aaterpillar 
that he found. They offer suggestions for picking up a 
hedgehog (leather hanky) , Michael saw a hedgehog on Mulli 
'Who has been to Mull?'- Christina haa al^so brought a doll* 
Morag tells ^out finding a lost dog* John tells about tJhe 
car that broke down. In the afternc n Ma^ pU^-^ In ha^ 
paddling pool. Mrs Eobertson deliberately asks children who 
are usually silent. 

09*26f Mrs Robertson asks Peter to put a tin of crayons on aaieh 
table and then fetches a story book {'The Very Hungry CatM- 
pilla^*). ThB children lietei* to th€ sto*y in Ca2aEed) y y 
silenee. 
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09.34 1 The childrt^n aru asknd to f^tch their 'writing books' 
from thair trnyn, Ewan aakfi If he can ur^e his own pens. 
While Nrs Roberf^son goes rounci checking on the tables, Keith, 
DougJ.as and Rona discuss the nuiriDers on the top of their 
v/rihing books, Tho janitor arrives to see if Mrs Robertson 
has anything to trike3 to the main school, Peter asks 'V7ho-s 
that? ' . 

09.40: Mrs Robertson fisks the clas^ co turn over to paga 2 in 
hhoir v/rLting bookg. So'V^jral children turn the book over 
cornpletaly. The noiso level promptB Mrs Robertson to ask the 
children to quieton dovm. When the class is quiet she reminds 
thGni of the procedtire 'What's the first thing to do?-. 
Douglas reminds Mrs Robartson that she^s using chalky not a 
crayon* (Tha left-handed aroup haVG b0Q?i dispersed j When 
the children hwe put tho pencils back in the tins, they are 
askecl to git up straighi: v;ith hoth feet on the floor. They 
complete th?/ other lines, Julie starts the line with the 
(ji <v/i:vi j.ii i^er :;i(jh^ hand and finishes it left handed. Th^s 
c 1 a B s a re a 5 k e d to close their b o ok b . 

tTj . o : 6 children put: their iou ok s a^way and sit on the floor in 
tront of the blf:^ckhOpa rcU They are tli&n sent to the base. 
Doucrlas asks 'Why i^^ it oalLed a base?'. Alison and Morag 
talk anifnatedly to Krs Robertson. Ew^n asks if ha can go to 
the sand. He is Lold that he can choose for himself. David 
qoes into the Uibrary*, The number group are shown v/hat to 
dt . Mrs RobertFoi asks Michael If he*d like to hcva his milk. 
Keith asks *When is bometima?*. (bibrary (3), Maths (6), 
qarn^s (1), painting (1), milk (3), «and (9).) Einily tells 
the nnmber group that 'vJq^vb had our milk'* 

ln,o6: Keith tries to Join the number group but is told by 
Mrs R'Dbertson that *The tabl e is bookead' , (It imsn^t his 
turn,) He tries to join Peter at the ^straws' construction 
qanie. He hovors around the namber group v^hile Mrs Robertson 
asks que^^tlons of each child (eg, *If I took away three 
flowers hov; niany would be left?') . 

10.15: Lucy and NiODla come back from the sand. Lucy is 
ina7.ud0d in the final number groups 

(At this point the observation stops - the resQarcher has to 
attend a conference in Stirling.) 
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DA^ NINE 

(Friday p 5th Saptember) 

09 /2S I Tna class loave tlir-^ home base and fetch their writing 

hooka from the trays. They find a sheet (the tables have been 
re-arranqefi) . The chiidren help each other to find their 
places in the book (page 7) . Mrs Robertson calls the class 
to order. She draws Hamish on the board. The children wave 
th«ir fingers in the air and trace over the pjatt=ern. They 
repeat the movement with a crayon - :itarting at the red dot. 
X^hen Mrs Bobertson asks if they have heard what she said 
Nicola chants *Yes^ Mrs Robertson^. While the children 
cornplete shapes Mrs Robertson goes round eech group making 
sure the children are sitting properly. Two boys come round 
with the register. 

09.36: The class are asked to turn to page 8 (the last page) , 
Douglas walks out and tells Mrs Robertson that he has only got 
2 ilots. Emily coinplains that she hasn*t got page 3 ( ske did). 
David is asked whether he has the right page. 

CnKAOi The class are shown what to do and rehearse the niovements 
in the nir. They complete the task and without any prompting 
put awav their books. Ron a asks if she can have her milk 
(i t hasn' t been put out) , Ewan asks to play with the 
Russian dnlls that fit inside each other » A group of six sit 
by the board. Only ore child is left sitting at a table. The 
.group which is then dlvidod into two. Christina, Douglas 
and Keith Hurt counters; Morag^ Andrev/ and Colin count out 
unif ix njbes . 

09.50: Ew-?a has hecoTne noisy in the hoiige so Mrs Robertson asks 
him to find something to do on his own. David joins the 
unif iK group . Keith ctoes to Mrs Robertson but is told to 
stop -being silly'. (She ir being arusl to be kind*) h few 
m^'nutes later he bursts into tears ('I want my muuimy'). 
M^s Robertson comforts him and explains that his jaother will 
be*coming at one o'clock*, Knith goes to the toilet* 
Christina j.s asked about the miinbers in the groups she has 
eGtablished. The other table are shown how to count the 
unifix blocks. As the children complete their tasKs they are 
allowed to move on to other activities. 

10. 03: Michriel asks to nave his milk. Mrs Robertson replied by 
asking hini another question i *Is there a place (at the milk 
table)?', Julie and Koith are questioned about their groups 
of counters , 

10*10i Keith finished and is told he can go and choose. 

Christina goes to the sandpit* Mrs Eobertson is writing in 
her notebook. John conies running in from the toilat and is. 
sent back to try again- A group of six boys are working 
with the wooden blocks* Alison and Julie are working at 
sorting out the counters (ie^ they have chosen to do this). 
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Vho c;h:. idren .:ai:J^en' in tuc home baB(^, Andr^v^ is aBKed 
UQ :.ar. r.hc3 light., oul in the cl as?^ area. 'Which arefa? ' , 
?!Lt:h.:icjl ^inqui/ti^, ^bouL ths diffiarenn areuH* Mar^ haa left tihe 
unifix nlocr:^ .m l;h^^ ^..:ihlc injtG:^d r^r puiLcing th-^in on the 
appr'%r-ria..o vvn=-k bfjnch, Mf^vy and Michaul ask to go to t;hG 
^...licL. R.jboiSson as'.^ 'Hcw^ do mcik& a on^' ... 'Down' 

ic-hiia-.n ■L^^o wjvi:- xn tno air), Rh^^ also asks the children 
whc havo nr^f. b^r-jii^fhl: a nj^icchboK to stand up. 

30: The- ch.j.ljr'.:r] -jra ohown a sut d£ cards featuring the 
riL^niber t^wo . Tnu .children call out in response to 
Mrs EobertK^:>n ' 3 nue^r'ijtns, (Eg, * How many boots are there? 
Uo'^ many eyas has t:ha r;at?'}. Some children ask other 
quefitions (eg, * How cc they niaK^ tha toots?')- CQlin is 
ann^d tc repeat the vorcl tvro {ho has said *twooDo'). 
Mrs Robertson demoristra l^s what the children need to do 
..n their 'big' rmmbf^r ta;3uk^. Bh^ asicb th© questian *Ho"W 
do wt' do a one' on 6 separate <Dccasions, She distributes 
-h^^ books by holding t:he:Ti up to ^ee If the childreii recognise 

An: " hr- class Hit at cw^i r tnbles but because of the noise 
^:iic:y cre^to Mrs Uob^rtisoTi ^^ks tham to *stcp', Sha reminds 
c:'.^:^ri n-s to the appropriat^j be^haviour and goes rcund the class 
nolr.incr children and making nure they are sitting properly 
and holding their crayons su:.tably. Christina puts up her 
M.iiid ;:o awtrd^i:. Mrs Robertgon^ Tre class are asked to leave 
raeir books open anc^ to rmmmiP v/here they ara sitting. 
The cfirls and then boyy put on their blaEers, Ewan is 

aak&fi to put his chair str^iqht, David goes round pushing in 
chairs -. 

1/1 The childr-^n fixe in from playtime and take off their 
CQats and find their places, Mrs Lee (the auxiliary) puts 
on the liqht. When the chriaren finish their number work 
they put away their books arA oKqcsg their activities. 
Mrs Hende rson comes into the area v/hile Mrs Robertson is 
talking to Peter. She joins the conversation and asks Peter 
his name. 

25: Sum books (7), hous© (4), crayoning (2), sewing CD* 
games (1), wood blocks (3)^ obs&wing (4). 

3u\ Mrs Robertson tells Douglas that she is going to tell 
them a story in the home toase ^ He goes round the class 
broadcasting this to the other children* In the base th-^ 
children ask Mrs Robertson what thty are going to do while 
wa^iting for the last four of the class. Christina has been 
pa^inting without her pinafore. • 
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Mr:r K.^n(:)rr.^iGri begins to t^uik to the children about planting 
sefjds m t:xe\a^i 'Why are zh'^ Bb^^v &pr§tid all over tha 
fj-ji?'- Th.s J^^d^ hti,: on to ahcat Uie rruits and seeds 

fjund u t-:e^:?ft and planta /en, dand2l4r<n) , . . . ^parachutas and 
;\t*i:opi.H.n^ ::i ' . Before rnoviiig O'l talk about "fliiff*' (the cat 
::.v?re1 by Dick and Dcr^: , IiTS Rotoe^tBor, asH^ the children to 
s^and up ?nd sit down qainkly in success Ion, Sh^ then sits 
l-y Uv::: rnao ieti^c board Lut 'plays a qariie' with th^ children 
Ly mot::hLn<i Li,-^ name Cj..':c3 against plct'^Tf^s of LicR, Dora^ 

ana FXi.t^ . ThB ../iildron call out nhe answei: ^ and correct 
hn: v4iG;r sh^ qoas wrorn ■ Ancrew ^sKs it they v^iJl be 
'MetMria Dick and Dora schcol books?'. 

Mrs RDDernson takes the c^ass out into tue playground 
-inr' qetLi the sKj^ldren run round an4 stop vrhan she claps ner 
hann^s- rhe chlidr.un then line up, file irrto the cla^3 area 
and sli: in iront of the blackboard. Lucy Is asked to fetch 
h^jr colouring hook and Mrs Robertaon indics^tas that thu 
-rLl,.ai-n -^n :!Oiour in one picture of Fluff and one of Nip. 
//i>^n ^:ho -.lass ititciL tteir boc^g J7'^M tJui tr-lijki (for t '-J J^idt 

tb-':r^-^ la a period of confusion sincfe not all the 
chi'dro/i tii^ ccrr^jct book. Further^ there is a 'oblsm 

.ibour; s^hcirinc/ the Limited number q£ black and brown crayons* 
The children rake their individual problpiiis to Mrs Robertson 
whv iiz^ii.d-} m rhff middle of the ^itaa, 

A- ^o,^e Ci-iildren have finxshed Mts Robertson asks theni 
tc tdke their schooibags to their seats, Colin complains 
thia': Janies: is bitting in his seat. MfS EQbertson eKplains 
to him chat he doesn't have his o^n seat. He finds another 
one but wanders out of it and Mor^g t^kos it. Cclin returns 
and says M //as there tirst'. Witli Mts Rotsci:tSQii " s help, 
Korag 13 found o new Beat. 

12.24i Cne f;y one tm 'tables' put away theljr crayons and fetch 
their writing books to take home, VJht^n thay hav a lined up 
tc. go to singing, John reminds Simon to l^avn his schoolbag 
behind, 

12,35' All tha primary one children gather in the- audio-^visual 
rooin and aing nursery rhymes . 

12,50r The class return and put on tlieit co^ts . They aaseinble 
in the home base. Douglas says that the class area light is 
*not put off'. Mrs Robertson asks the children to remember 
to bring a matchboK, to collect 'paraehut^^' and to have a 
good weekend. 

12.59: "Good afternoon IN'*. Davitl and his sistar (who is in 
P2) pack up his bag while talking to Mrs Robertson* 
Mrs Windsor (a parent) asks Mrs Ro^ertsoii ^hethfer Michael 
is 'all right^. Mary*s grandrnother cmes in and asks where 
Mary sits. Mrs Robertson shows her atoun^ the class arya^ 
ths home base and the painting area. 
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DAY TEN 
(Monday^ Sth September) 

09,25; The class are sitting in the base. They are discussing 

the ladybird which Julie has brought into sctool. Mrs Robertson 
asks individual children about their weekend exploits. Morag 
talks about her hainster # Keith presents a drawing of two 
£ lowers that he has mad^, Andrew has already begun preparing 
for Christmas. Everyone is given the opportunity to talk. 

09.37 1 While Mrs Robertson gives out a set o£ naw (home-made) 
books / Julie puts a tin of crayons on each table. The work 
books are held up to see if the children recognise their 
names. The front page of the books has drawinga of Dick, 
Dora/ Nip and Fluff with their names on the right hand side 
of the page but not oppoyite the drawing. The children are 
shovm how to draw a line between the picture and the corre-t 
label. 

09.45: Mrs Robertson calls out the names of the children who are 
to join her when they have finished their 'matching « books, 
the remainder (approx 10) are left to 'choose'. The children 
quickly sit down. Two PE taachers pass by looking for a P2 
class. Some children can*t find the right colour in their 
tins to colour the shapes. Mrs Robertson asks the children 
to put tlieir ^pencils' back in the tin-^ and wait, until there 
is perfect silence- 'I'm waiting She impresses 

upon the class that they are to wort quifjtly* She circulates 
round the class while the children compJ.ete tbeir work. Tne 
register boy arrives* Some of the chilfiren work independently, 
others discuss their w^rK. 

10.00: Ewan finishes, puts his book in the base to be marked, and 
goes to find the telephone (which has been deliberately put 
away by Mrs Robertson), Morag asks *Khat do choose?'* 
At Colin *s suggestion they both go to the milK table and drink 
their milk. Some children have forgotten whether they are to 
choose or to wait for Mrs Robertson* Laura is wandering 
about; Mrs Robertson takes her to paint but finds ahe 
doesn't want to paints Mrs Robertson looks for an auxiliary 
as some of the paints are missing* 

10.08 J The group who are sitting by the blackboard are given 
pieces of prepared paper divided into four quarters. 
Mrs Robertson nolds up a piece of card with a circle drawn on 
it and asks the group (by now sitting at a table) to draw in 
the first 'boK* . Some of them put it in the wong bOK. When 
asked to draw a shape in box 3 Morag dissolves in tears - she 
has already drawn something in that box. men Robertson goes 
round the class writing tiie children's nmes on the pieces of 
paper, Morag has still not completed her paper. Mrs Robertson 
gives out another sheet of paper nuntoered 5-^8. Horag is not 
given a piece but is sent to take her milk, ^he rMaining 
children complete their drawings. Mrs Robertson gatiiers toe 
group together and digcusses with them what they might do 
next. , 
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10.22; While the rest of th^ clasa choose (drawing (3), 
plasticine (2) , woodan blocks (6) , milk (4) , gamaa (2) , 
painting (I)), Mrs Robertson repeats the drawing exercise with 
Colin, John, and Mary. Michael tries to join in but is told 
hy Mrs Robertson that she is * extremely busy'. (It %8 a 
tmQving aativity,) Mrs Lee (the auxiliary) arrives and is 
told o£ the shortage of black paint, 

10.28: E\mn as}:s if he can play with one of the construction 
games* The shapes group are disbanded* Mrs Robertson tells 
Alison that the *all together times* is abouc to begin. 
This idea gradually permeates through the class, David 
announces to the wood block group that *it's tidy up time', 
^hilp the rest of the class ar^ in th- base, Peter and 
Douglas continue jointly with a jigsaw pugzle* 

l0.35i Stephen is sent to fetch Douglas but comes back saying 
didn't come', Mrs Robertson catches Douglas's eye. He 
joins the group. Individual children are asked to perform 
a sequence of tasks (eg;- 'take the matchbox and the felt-tip 
pen and give them to William and then take the purple pencil 
and put it on the chair'), 

10.41: Mrs Hobertson asks the children to collect their number 
bcoKs when they come in from break and put them on their 
tables. While the girls put on their coats the boys are 
tested on their ability to recognise word shapes (eg, Nip, 
Fluff) . 

11.20i The children are sitting in front of the board with their 
books on their tables. After revising the way to write 1, 
Krs Robertson draws a swan on the board to symbolize the 
figure 2. Christina arrives late. The class rehearse the 
shape by writing the figure in the air, Michael says that 
he has a hen with its leg broken. The class are sent back to 
their seats and asked to open their books at page 3. John 
claims that William is sitting in his seat* Someone points 
out that they have already completed page 3. Colin remains 
confused (probably because figure 2^ is on page 4} . 
Mrs Robertson goes round putting the books straight ^ two 
children are looking at the figures which are visible on the 
back of the pages (ie, the duplioatdng gpiTit has soaked 
through) . 

11. 30? The children gradually trace out the shapes with a crayon. 
Ewan, Alison and John hold up their books for Mrs Robertson's 
inspection. The class are now asked to write the niatoer free- 
hand, Julie puts up her hand and says '1' can't do it*. She 
is asked to try* Christina writes two 2s (instead of one), 
Korag is crying i she is unable to aomplBte the taek. Iwan 
asks i£ he can colour in the animals (2 ducksi 2 fiah^ 
2 cirabs' , The class are reminded that they 'shouldn't be 
waggling (their) tongues while they are writing with (their) 
pencils' . 
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11*45: The children put the number books in their trays and 
gather rouri4 the board* Mrs Robertson sorts out those who 
have not drawn shapes. She asks the otheri to paint Dick, 
Dora, Nip or Fluff, (if they choose to paint)* Colin comes 
back saying that there no more room in the painting area. 
The shapes group emerge from the base* Mo^ag takes her 
plastic construction toy and moves onto the floor, 

11. 55 1 Simon draws his shape in the wrong bOK. Ewan points this 
out to him* Colin has found somewhere to paint* The shapes 
activity continues while the others paint or play with the 
bricks. Lucy tells Mrs Robertson that she is going to paint 
a picture of Fluff. Nicola and Morag ask Rona and Mary if 
they can play with them in the house. They are refused, 
Mrs Robertson cautions the construction group to be careful 
with the large pieces of wood. Only two children remain 
sitting at a table. Mrs Robertson has gone to talk to 
Mrs Mitchell* She returns and goes round the class to see if 
everyone has had their milk and to ask th© children to tidy 
up and gather in the base. 

12. 15 1 The children are given drawing books and on the first 
three pages draw an apple, a tree and a wave shape using the 
scaled dov/n examples provided by Mrs Robertson, 

12.25: The children gather in the home base with their school 
bags . Mrs Robertson gives out letter for parents and a 
home-^made homework book (tracing and colQuring Dick^ Dora, 
Nip and Fluff), Mrs Henderson's class arrive and wait 
while the letters etc are put safely in the schoolbags, 

12,38: Mrs Robertson sends her class to put their schoolbags 
on the tables while Mrs Henderson's class are seated in the 
base, Mrs Robertson's class fill up the home base. The 
entire group are told the tale of Brown Bear (a •telling' 
story rather than a 'looking' story). There are only 2 
interruptions (once when there was a long pause and once 
when the story contained a rhetorical question) , 
Mrs Robertson reads a s>ort poem and then wishes 
Mrs Henderson's class a '^ood afternoon', 

12,52: Mrs Rubertson's class stand by thair schoolbags while 
the others file out towards their own area. The flowers 
are knocked overp Stephen is not sure which is his 
schoolbag * 

13, CO: The class file out, Julie remembars to take her 
Ladybird home. Michael comes back saying 'They're not 
there'. Peter's parent has not arrived; he is sent to fetch 
fresh water for the flowers. 
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DAY TWELVE 
(Wednesday^ 10th Septernber) 

08,40i Eight childrcsn are in the class area including two 

•strangers- j'^o??? another alass^ Mrs Robertson tells me that 
21 parents hav© already agreed to help with the research. 
1 talk briefly with Mrs Macallister and Mr Bergen, 

08.50: The children line up at the edge of the carpet and/ 
five minutes Later, file out to assembly. (Interview with 
Mrs Ribble. ) 

09.20- ^^lile sitting in the home base the children are asked 
about their 'news*. Three children remain in the class area 
and complete a jigsaw* Michael and Mary have brought a china 
pig and a puppet to show the class p 

09.35: The class sit around the board. (Peter wants to know 
why there is a lock on the heater*) There are two words 
written on the fooardi "Here is". The children coinplete the 
sentences with Dick/Dora/Nip/Fluff; and a new word 'mummy', 
Mrs Robertson draws a series of balloons on the board. She 
asks individual children to read the words she writes in the 
balloon. If they can, they are asked to 'blow the balloons 
away' (ie, they are rubbed out)* The questions are 
individualised. Some children ask to try but are asked to 
wait their turn. 

09.45: Mrs Robertson introduces the class to the word 

'assignment'. She takes a pile of 'everyday' books and with 
Mary's book shows the class what they need to do. 'You've 
all got different things to do'. These tasks are already 
written into the books by Mrs Robertson. Rona asks to go to 
the toilet. The class are told that when they've finished 
their everyday books they are to 'put them on the pile and 
then choose ' . 

09.58: While the rest of the class work at the tables ^ Keith, 
Julie and Michael have a session with Mrs Robertson and 
their 'matchboK* words* Morag comes out as she is unable to. 
find the place in her everyday book, Emily is reminded that 
if she does not know what to do she is not to call out but, 
instead, should sit down and wait beside Mrs Robertson* 
Michael has difficulty in distinguishing 'Dick from Dora' 
(his new word) * Michael is sent to call up Simon but the 
message doesn't arrive. Children start going out to 
Mrs Robertson; the register boy arrives* 

lOt03; Colin is chastised for interrupting Mrs Robertson, Bight 
childrsn are still working in everyday books, David has 
started writing on a random page in his book but %3 mdiveatmd^ 
Morag takes her book for Mrs Robertson's inspSiStion but is told 
'You don't really need to bring it to at .** put it on the 
pile'. Christina and Midha^ are hovering arouncl outside 
Mrs Lee's room - waiting for paint. Mrs Robertson gets up and 
goes to find out their difficulty* Bum takes Lucy and Stephen 
to the sand pit* (Stephen has asked her since the door is 
locked*) Back at the blackboard she hears Andrew and Hona 
read. Simon asks to go to the toilet, Stephen complains .:,;.^;v:;^. 
that-K©lth*_ has intemiRttd- his 
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Legate, \6 :xcKx.d ' xf.-.i-:U » t^v ^r^^r- :'nJrU-yi^ who yre womtrig 
in r:hu ^unc' iMi.:' i.:. ^^-'UL .::tr.paen q.-i-i^ with 

bei .. 

^cbooibaq^ r^,,M.onf;d a-^^e puc ^i: ^ha correct p;aa^-. Sha aiso 
hold^ ui^' o hdiL-.i:.l.i mi:.- bvtl'o th^^; hadn b^-n put away. 
Wyn^lly Hh^i avki. diQ ci ^^.s net nc inzarTupt h^r ^^hen she is 
husy w^th .^n xn.t I vx^duai ci,Lici qr^up. Duvld (^veiyday 
book; and C-Hn ^.j Lg&aw'^ ^.ro ^^ill HU'tlng at the tables. 
B^for.^ thv.y cu^ciy br-:^ak. Mi fe Kober cson ai.ks tbc^sa 

ready ii! .av^d i a^*^ \y after br^?;^'<. 

10.40: Rona ihk^ 'Ciai we go B-.raight: cut/^*. Other cnildren 
are deiayod dz, ^:herf^ Lti a bfiLX.=up ab ]:> Laz^r^i; ' . David 
rer-Piv^^^ %5nin- i nd i v i du.^ 1. ruALiion with his ^'J^adlng. His 
BiBt^f^' iyZ) i.n:.. uu. ar^.^ ".ud r.-.;- 'What w..>-d^ hdV€t you 

got? ' . 

(BREAK) 

11.20: Mr^ Rabsrtson in m^rlcLng tnn tvoiyday books. The rest of 
the aia.^s are ^ chcovi . n.r . Tn T:urn . thsfi chrldreii stand by 
their teacher wiiij=e sha maxKG tht^xr booKU . Jiiii^ asks Peber 
if he can 'do He B^ys ^ Yes ^ but seems relactant to 

show her. damc;>.i, al ac at ths ^ame table, draws a 2 on his 
drawing r.f a house « JulJ.e thexi fihows him hov*/ to do a J. 
CI know how to do it Decause it'd in my name'.) Sinion and 
David stand r^ack to admira the tov;er they have Tnade of 
bricks. Micnaei helps Mrs Robertson by patting away the 
nim^er books (to do this he nGed& to match the nmibera on 
the front of the bocks with the numbers cn the trays) * 

ll.i6i Mrs hobertson goes to investigatie the noise in the 
painting c^rea. Michael asks Simon no go and see 
Mrs Robertson and then join the 'blocks' group. Julie 
announces thai: she is on to her 'third drawing*. 

11,45: Peter and John are bounGing the pram up and down such 
that Mrs Robertson intervenes by asking them "^re you trying 
to break the prain? * . Morag trys to put her drawing in the 
schoolbag. She finds that it is too big. Mrs Rotaartson 
whispers to the brioks group that they should 'pack up and 
sit in fiont of the blackboard^. This nawa spreads raptdly 
through the class. Ewan is still trying to finish the 
jigsaw he was commissioned to do ^quietly on his own', 

11,53 1 Although Rona and E^an haye not joined the sitting group 
Mrs Robertson holds up a colouring book and revises the word 
'mummy'. The children fetch thsir colouring books from ttie 
trays and sit down to work. 
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12. CO: Kv/i-n u ■.i:r.AT.^.^^ vvi[=ri uu^d i..icic'x by Mr:. Robti t-s=:<n . 

When fm.tsiu^d r^iy 'y.t;dj;^.3 'j.:,i,i^.r 'mumn\y'. Mi Let? comt^t 

nto th^ ara^ sv^ft about acm^ ^^jju:!; Qujrj; ioauing that sh^ 
h^a done. Kwan \s.lcls up hi.^ Oock nnd ctd^ls t.a Mrs Hobertaon 
''Look at nij^ rnoriimy*'. Mi 'i Rcx;-r^.5cn d.,-^;:- nc.n repJy verbally 
but putw 'jp her hund. HCf x^ccgry. ^ih^ gn ^nd dot^s 

st^cR^ng c.\,l cl M.i-. cil^.w€^i^ l^^'i t'^" ll 3l.aphc?:i r:h-jt he has 
not: put luj^ ch6...i j.n. 

12. Ill Mrs R^Dc^Tt^':>ri scj^.ns^ ':h^ puLtt.nr .,r^a t: s^%r :f inyone 
as missing. A.^tin-ugh 4 chi i.d£*^5n ^trf;^ in tnt^ c=Lass ar?^a the 
home bass group perfczm scme= ctilisth'^riic exerciss^s. 
Mrs Roberrsen th^^n holds up a lorg Lh&^r~ of p^pcvi^ ^Ith 
several pxct!-::res on it. 3 childrem sir^ at;ked to cn^ke up a 
story about tha pictt^rc^s (a cat and mD'j'rSB sta::y) - John 
declines th^ requ&Ht to make up a t^tcry. Whon Emily tells 
hbr story ^ sh.T is asked zo spfeak a littig louder. 

I2,20i The clast mov.s to sxt in front ot the 'number table'. 
I'/tth the aid L- f. thf;; ;. ct:;lU"(:o ; jsr^vop^tred by the- childrc-n - 
Mrs Rob^sxtson rehearses th^:; nuiTibcirs 1 and 2. The children 
draw zh^ Bhope.B in t.hfs a.r aiv"^ halk out the ahape at the 
same tiinei. (Eg; ^ Round, dcwn !;d along (2) 

12.30: Tht-y line up for singrng. 



DAY FOURTEEN 

(Friday , 1 2th Geptember ) 

08,35i Twc childx-^en (David and Michael) already pi^esent. 

It is raining hard. Interview with Mrs Peterson. Mr Smith 
came in to ask Mra Robsrtson about Laura ambidextrous 
behaviour. The children take off their coats and Wellington 
bootg. Soms begin to line up withouf: being asked. Parents 
come into the lobby. Mrs Robertson seas some children with 
hheir wcrds . 

08, 57 1 I'hey file out to assfinibly, Julie and Simon stay behind^ 
While the children are at assembly r Mrs Robertson pegs the 
wellies togethar* (Discussion With Mrs Lee about the new 
building . ) 

09.26f ThQ class return from assarably and gather in the home 
b^se. Mrs Robertson starts to tell a bible story* (The 
Good Sainaritan*) Mrs Anderson (another auxiliary) brings 
some letters £or the parents. Keith says 'This is the 2s^* 
Mrs Robertson slowly bringg tha conversation back to the 
story. There are further interruptions* When the story 
reaches the part where the lawyer passes by, Nicola speaks 
up *% father -s a lawyer*. When Mrs Robertson stops i Nicola 
then says (oorreotly) ^He*s a builder^* The rest of the 
story is completed in silence. The children discuss what the 
i^aritan was and where he c^e from* Ewan says that he wai 
born in Hong Kong. Alison's mother was born in South 
America. 



irSSi-qrimant ; tlv- uveryciay bir.k cirid t-hc. mat:AiLng book 
Christ.ina ^^^mindii cveryona ^lu:; wh-ri tl.ny ' vf' donts their 
^^saignmfsnts thoy csin go nnd cliooaca, finally, Mrs RoDe.rtbon 
qivGf^ o.;t ^h.^ bookr- anJ rxs'm chil'M'^n nu puL thorn on ft 

tairle and ^.h^n Bit frunt tho blackboard. 

09.4ii Tf i.rtf?e;r, railocn woidi. j rc tjr:. rJii boa.'d including 
some doi:.bi^ WL^d.^ > - Ihfi ch :J di H^n osK^d i.::^ cLose the^.E 

fiyes whil^ Mc-a RcbGr ;;Bcn ^r.Ltei: tj^o word:? on the board 
(Michse^; 'Ho ch-aLlT'g') Chr.;^.rLna o^t^.Is out in a Icud 
voice .John 'lA^c/^^ A at bonui S . Ti\^- cU^y then move on to 
their f.r^t ^^n-^^ncet M Fljrf ^& hero'. The children's 

uamt^B ^.Vi^ t'.v:^d . ■bq, ■ H^^i Diak', Dora", 

'I ge=^? Porn* . ; 

09*=i5t The chi-ldifen disp^srse to the tables whiltf the nuTfiJDers 
group h\z roiJiid RabeiTLSon. Ass they finish their everyday 

books ulirMr^n bring -hem c^ut to be marked. Mrs Rota^rtson 
redirects Lht^m to th- raarxin^ pile in the bass. Other 
ohlldr-n mo.'u- c?-. ch%^ mcr . Kw^.r^ \nn Michael stick 
materials tocj^ther. Rona and anily inoxfe onto Ewan ' ranie 
and do tb^lr'md-uh.n^f aKBCcL^B. Pet^^r fe-ches bin nokDuring 
book and st3.rt^ to coiour one of the drawings. Lucy does 
the Bam£, Ev>vn-Udliy ^imon poiat- cut. that: they are using^ 
the wroncj back ;they shouid be colouring the matching book). 

10.18: Coiin sL^k'^ Jon:i whj ch pagu in his inaLahlng book he 
Should be dCi.r,^;f. AliEon sibting m the library area. 

IO.2O1 Only ^^^JH i^h-ildren sittln^j at. the tables. Colin asks 
Simon if he has EngU^sn accenT:. 6 children are sitting 
round Mrs Robertson ^hile she hears Peter read his words. 
Michael ooxnes in from the wet area and tells Mrs Robertson 
that he has macie a mo via camera, 

10.25^ Mrs b^a arr^veb wloh the milk and miin ^^diately attracts 
5 customers. Ewan and Stephen are sharirig a pot: of tea in 
the house. Timy take one w Mrs Roberttion, Colin reads 
in the library. Will lam shows Stephen the s%dimnlng bath 
that he^s dravm. 

10»35^ Ority 3 children sitting at the tables. Mrs Robert: jn 
is loriRing for somewhere to put a large model stuck together 
by one of the clasHj. 

10,4o- Mry Robtsrtson sits on the bench in the library and 6 
children gather round but soon as their teacher leaves 
they put the books back and walk :back into the main class 
area. Swan asks 'Is it tidy-up tims'^^. 

10.45 1 The bnildren gather round the board and Mrs Robartaon 
shows them the pi^^turei of Jack .to coi4>ur. She then ©Kplalni 
the roufclne for chs 'wet* piaytline. William 'I've not got 
a break - X don't want u break at school'. 

(Disoussion with Miss Cownie until 12.00.) 
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12,05i The class. J:;^Llu^ f :xnn ^in^ji.riq and nuuhHr in the Dase, 
Within 2 niinu::es rhay ar'o Ai-LMng u thrjir xi.ibles working 
at a fresn numb^'r bu;)'.- MiCheiGi. itajrt:^ on the v;rong psgta. 
Ron.L arid w.ilij.i:n ^ w;.; K t:ho^^*n n/' t.hn i^^at oj! thc^ class. 
Eomy chiluron ^"r :hu dr ..i i n.j bi.t cIq n..")l; write in the 

numbers. Simon Imt;: [mH LhL vvr^-ng !U)nirjv: he is given some 
indxvjduii.. i rib ti: 'i ::n i*.^ i Mr:-, uobcr v.;,^,:.^ c t I'cu i-':itHs ini^pecLiag 
the children;. ' 5 \nrk -. 

12.12i Mrs Rub vr t :==.c.n ^^ki. jJ; evcryoruj b^.it^ na'l their milk. 
Alison asks tw tn^^ r,^i ^ . Mrs Robertson goes out of the 
class area, Laui a hi'V^.^^ ac. th^ ^.dg^=; ot the area and waits 
for hr^r no return ^ J children ari; sittxng with their hands 
xn the air. Stephen 'wa ting for the Leacher to came ^ , 

12, 28 1 Mrs Robf^rt&on ask? tho^e v;ho h^ve finished to tidy up 
and go quietly im;o the homo bas*^. She reminds some of them 
to put thGir chairs ^traigrit. In tiie^ claas base the 
children Siru givon lont^rs zo t^k^i numa . ShG then reads 
them a story. 

(Waiting for parent interview.) 
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